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As there is no class of 
the animal kingdom more 
interesting than birds, we 
shall not be required to give 
any other reason why, in 
our illustrated initial arti- 
cle for this number of the 
Magazine, we ask our readers 
hour with us in glancing at some of the families 
and individuals of the feathered race. Birds 
meet us at — of life and every hour of 
the day ; chanticleer salutes at morn, doves flutter 
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not the nightingale to 
charm the listening ear 
of night,” we have the ae 
shrilly whippoorwill to mark its watches with it’ 
wild music. Few of us that have not studied the 
ways of birds; we have watched them building 
their nests, and rearing their brood ; their melod 
hes reng ia plensanh etn, ont 


+ 
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di 
in our highways, or sit 
upon the eaves of our 
warehouses, and if in 
this country we have 
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A GROUP OF HUMMING-BIRDS. 


, the toilsome mid-day may have succeeded 
»to life’s joyous morn, there are few who cannot 
»recall to mind some old familiar spot; and how 


»welcome the reminiscence! when our feelings in 


The anatomy of birds offers a curious study, 
*but as the present sketch is designed for popular 
reading, we shall not enter into scientific details. 


A few remarks on the organizations of 
rbirds, however, may not prove unacceptable. If 
vwe look at a bird, say a hawk or a pigeon, we 
-perceive the general contour of its body is boat- 
, a8 best adapted for counteracting the re- 

» sistance of the air, h which it has to make 
a rapid way; we see it clothed with feathers, and 
also that the anterior limbs are fashioned into 
ings, acted upon by powerful muscles, and 
~which, striking air, bear up the bird, and at 


by means of cells. The 
.@ bird is proportionately ight, 
, those of expoctal ly, are 
hollow, and unfilled with marrow, as they are in 
«the analogous bones of quadrupeds. Now these 
vhollow bones are reservoirs for air ; nor is this all : 


chest, between the muscles, or the tendons 
of the humerus; and these, as well as the cavi- 
ties of the bones, communicate immediately with 
the lungs, of which they may be considered, in a 
certain sense, as extensions. The lungs them- 
selves, do not float free in the chest, as do those 
of Mammalia, but are attached to the dorsal por- 
tion of the spine, and fill up the hollows between 
the ribs at their junction with it. The design of 
this cellular apparatus appears, first, as a means 
of effecting a more complete aeration of the blood, 
to the vigor of the muscles, ially 
during rapid flight, when their energy is most 
needed and most expended, and respiration 
haps irregularly performed ; secondly, as tending 
to increase the»relative lightness of the body in 
the surrounding atmosphere ; for when the cells 
are distended, not only is the surface of the body 
enlarged, that, by means of air, rarefied, and 
necessarily lighter than the surrounding medium. 
Our initial engraving presents, in addition to a 
pleasing landscape, a — of well-known birds, 
compel together by way of ornament. On this 
page we have a group of humming-birds, those 
exquisite little creatures whose ization is of 
the most delicate character. hese fairy-like 
creatures have been called the “ jewels of orni- 
thology.” ‘Of all animated beings,” says Buf- 
fon, “ the meg er is the most elegant in 
form and most splendid in coloring. ious 
stones and metals artificially polished, can never 
be com to this jewel of nature, which has 
placed it in the order of birds at the bottom of 
the scale of magnitude—maxime miranda in min- 
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— 
their freshness, and keenly alive to the beauties of 
nature, revelled in all of beautiful and fair, which 
the hand of Omnipotence has showered im pro- 
another and less palpable arrangement, which we 
must notice, connected with the aerial habits of P 
- we allude to the extension of the J 
; there are various extensive membranous cavities, 
H -or sacs, some internal, others external, between 
the skin and the muscles, along the throat and 
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THE PARROT FAMILY. 


tmis—while all the gifts which are only shared 
among others—nimb! , rapidity, sprightli- 
ness, grace, and rich decoration—have been a 
fusely bestowed upon this little favorite. The 
emerald, the ruby, the topaz, sparkle in its plum- 
age, which is never soiled by the dust of the 
und, for its whole life being aerial, it rarely 
fights on the turf. It dwells in the air, and flit- 
ting from flower to flower, it seems to be itself a 
flower in freshness and splendor; it feeds on their 
nectar, and resides in climates where they glow 
in rer succession ; for the few which mi 
out of the tropics during the summer make but a 
transitory stay in the temperate zones. They 
follow the course of the sun, advancing or retir- 
ing with him, and flying on the wings of the 
zephyrs, wanton in eternal a 
he humming-bird has indeed universally 
beloved and admired by every lover of nature. 
Audubon compares it to the glittering fragment 
of a rainbow; the American give ita 
name signifying a sunbeam, expressive of its 
brilliancy and rapidity of motion, and frequently 
wear it in their ears as a pendant. No sooner, 
indeed, has the returning sun — introduced 
the vernal season, and caused millions of plants 
to expand their leaves and blossoms to his genial 
beams, than the little humming-bird is seen ad- 
vancing on fairy wings, carefully visiting every 
opening flower-cup, and, like a curious florist, 
removing from each the injurious insects that 
would otherwise ere long cause their beautiful 
ape to droop and decay. Poised in the air, it 
observed peeping cautiously and with sparkling 
eye into recesses, while the ethe- 
real motion of its pinions, so rapid and so light, 
appear to fan and cool the flower without injar- 
ing its delicate texture, and produce a delightful 
_ murmuring sound well adapted for lulling the 


insects to repose. This, then, is the moment for 
the humming-bird to secure them. Its long deli- 
cate bill enters the cup of the flower, and the 
protruded double-tubed tongue, delicately sensi- 
ble, and imbued with a glutinous saliva, touches 
each insect in succession, and draws it from its 
lurking-place, to be instantly swallowed. All 
this is done in a moment, and the bird, as it 
leaves the flower, sips so small a portion of its 
liquid honey, that the theft, we might almost sup- 
pose, is looked upon with a grateful feeling by 
the flower, which is thus kindly relieved from the 
attacks of her destroyers. The prairies, the 
fields, the orchards and gardens, nay, the deepest 
shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, 
and everywhere the little bird meets with pleasure 
and food. Its gorgeous throat in beauty and 
brilliancy baffles all competition. Now it glows 
with a fiery hue, and again it is changed to the 
deepest velvety black. The upper parts of its 
body are of resplendent changing green, and it 
throws itself through the air with a swiftness and 
vivacity hardly conceivable. It moves from one 
flower to another like a gleam of light, upwards, 
downwards, to the right, and to the left. In this 
manner it searches the extreme northern portions 
of America, following with great. precaution the 
advances of the season, and retreats with equal 
care at the approach of autumn. 

These birds do not alight on the ground, but 
easily settle on twigs qnd branches, where 

uently opening and closing their wings, pluming, 
arranging the whole of their apparel 


with neatness and activity. They are particular- 


ly fond of spreading one wing at a time, and 
pessing each of their quill-feathers through the 

ill, in its whole le , when, if the sun is shin- 
ing, the wing thus plumed is rendered extremely 
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THE CHINESE COCK PHEASANT. 


transparent and light. They leave the twig, 
without the least difficulty, in an instant, and ap- 
pear to be possessed of superior powers of vision, 
making directly towards a martin or a blue-bird, 
when fifty or sixty yards from them, and reach- 
ing them before they are aware of their —- 

ut they 
are sometimes chased by the larger kinds of hum- 
ble-bees, of which they seldom take the least 
notice, as their superiority of flight is sufficient 
to leave these slow-moving insects far behin 
them in the short space of a minute. 

“ Where,” says Audubon, “ is the ype who, 
on seeing one of these lovely little creatures 
moving on humming winglets through the air, 
suspended as if by — in it, flitting from one 
flower to another with motions as graceful as 
they are light and airy, pursuing its course over 
our extensive continent, and yielding new de- 
lights wherever it is seen,—where is the person, I 
ask of you, kind reader, who, on observing this 
glittering fragment of the rainbow, would not 
pause, admire, and instantly turn his mind with 
reverence toward the Almighty Creator, the won- 
ders of whose hand we: at every step discover, 
and of whos sublime conceptions we everywhere 
observe the manifestations in his admirable sys- 
tem of creation ?” 

Humming-birds in general may be said to in- 
habit chiefly t the intra-tropical sagen of America, 
including the West Indies; but that they are 
capable of sustaining a considerable reduction of 
temperature, and of spreading themselves into 
comparatively rigorous climes, is evident from 
the observations of Captain King, who, in his 
survey of the southern coasts, met with numerous 
examples of these dimtnutive creatures flyin 
about in a snow storm, near the Straits of Magel- 
lan; and discovered two species in the remote 
island of Juan Fernandez. Two other hardy 
species have been long known to migrate during 
summer far into the interior of North America,— 
viz., the ruff-necked humming-bird, discovered 
during Cook’s vo in Nootka Sound, and 
since traced to the 61st degree of 


No bird seems to resist their attacks; 


north latitude, alo 
the western shores ; an 
the raby throated hum- 
ming-bird, which was 
found breeding, by Mr. 
Drummond, near the 
sources of the Elk Riv- 
er, and is known to 
reach at least as far 
north as the “57th par- 
allel. The best and 
most ample history of 
these “f 
gems” may gath- 
ered from the of 
Audubon and Wilson, 
while the superb adorn- 
ment of their beautiful- 
ly pencilled plumage, 
so rich in its varied 
combinations of lus- 
trous green and gold, 
may be stadied with 
advantage in the sump- 
tuous pages of M. Les- 
son and Mr. Gould. 
They are of a most lively and active disposition, 
almost perpetually upon the wing, and darting 
from flower to flower with the busy rapidity 
rather of a bee than a bird. In the uncultivated 
districts of the country, they inhabit the forests, 
but in peopled regions they flock without fear 
into the gardens, poising themselves in the air, 
while they thrust their long extensile tongues 
into every flower in search of food. 

According to Bullock, they will remain sus- 

nded in a space so small, that they have scarce- 
y room to move their wings, and the humming 
noise which they produce proceeds entirely from 
the prodigious velocity with which they vibrate 
those tiny organs, by means of which they will 
remain in the air almost motionless for hours 
together. An old writer, Firmin, a physician 
of Surinam, compares this action to that of the 
bee-like flies, which in still and sultry weather we 
often see hovering in the vicinity of still waters ; 
and Wilson says that when a humming-bird 
arrives before a thicket of trumpet flowers in 
bloom, he suspends himself so steadily that his 
wings become “ invisible, or like a mist.” They 
often enter windows, and after examining any 
fresh bouquets with which fair hands may have 
decked the table, they will dart like sunbeams 
out by an opposite door or window. During the 
breeding season, they become jealous of encroach- 
ments, and exhibit great boldness in defence of 
their supposed rights. When any one ——— 
their nest, they will dart around with a hummi 
noise, frequently passing within a few inches of 
the intruder’s head. A small species called the 
Mexican star is described by Mr. Bullock as ex- 
hibiting great intrepidity while under the influence 
of anger. It will attack the eyes of the | 
birds, striking at them with its sharp, needle-like 
bill; and when invaded by one of its own kind 
during the breeding season, their mutual wrath 
their throats swell, 
crests, tails, i d, and the ht 
the air till one or falls Ap the 
ground. Indeed, old Fernando Oviedo gives a 
still more alarming account of their fiery temper. 
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WADING BIRDS. 


“ When they see a man climb ye tree where they 
have their nests, they flee at his face, and stryke 


him in the eyes, commying, going, and + yee br 
with such swiftness, that no man would ryghtly 
believe it that hath not seen it.” 

Various attempts have been made, with more 
or less of success, to rear these beautiful little 


birds in confinement. On which was captured 
by Wilson, though quite young, refused to take 
food, and in a few hours it could only just be de- 
tected that life remained. A lady, however, un- 
dertaking to be its nurse, placed it in her bosom, 
and as it began to revive, dissolved a little sugar 
in her mouth, into which she thrust its bill, and 
it sucked with = In this manner it was 
brought up till just fit for the , and it lived 
for upwards of three months. It was supplied 
with loaf-s dissolved in water, which it pre- 
ferred to diluted honey; and every morning it 
had fresh flowers sprinkled with the liquid, from 
one to another of which it hovered with great ac- 
tivity and spirit, as if in its native wilds; always 
expressing, by its motions and voice, great plea- 
sure when fresh flowers were introduced to the 
cage. The space in which it was kept was sur- 
rounded with gauze, so as to prevent the bird in- 
juring itself, and every precaution was adopted in 
order to keep it during the winter; but, unfortu- 
nately, it got at large into the room, and flying 
om so injured itself that it soon afterwards 


The humming-bird is extremely susceptible to 
cold, and if ex to it, death speedily ensues. 
A beautiful male specimen was preserved by Wil- 
son in 1809, which he put into a wire , and 

laced in a retired and shaded part of a room. 
‘ After fluttering about for some time,” he says, 
“the weather being uncommonly cool, it clung 


by the wires, and hung in a seemingly torpid 
state for a whole forenoon. No motion whatever 
of the lungs could be perceived, on the closest 
inspection, though, at other times, this is remark- 
ably observable; the eyes were shut, and, when 
touched by the finger, it gave no signs of life or 
motion. carried it out to the open air, and 
placed it directly in the rays of the sun, in a 
sheltered situation. In a few seconds respiration 
became very apparent; the bird breathed faster 
and faster, opened its eyes, and to look 
about, with as much seeming vivacity as ever. 
After it had rr mape | recovered, I restored it 
to liberty, and it flew off to the withered top of a 
ee, where it sat for some time dressing its 

isordered plumage, and then shot off like a 
meteor.” 

In the next picture we have sketched a group 
of the parrot y, showing parroquets, lories, 
gray ts, etc. The birds of this genus pos- 
sess, in an eminent degree, the character of the 
order in which they are placed. They are climb- 
ers in the fullest sense of the word. eir toes, 
constantly four in number, are opposed two to 
two, and armed with solid and crooked claws— 
less so, however, than the claws of the birds of 
prey. In the wy of this family, we find a 
plumage which, for richness and variety of color, 

ields to few of the feathered race ; and although, 
like the tulip among flowers, it may be thought 
gaudy, and composed of colors too violently and 
abruptly contrasted to give that satisfaction to 
the eye which a more chastened, or rather less 
abrupt intermixture of tints is wont to produce, 
still we think no one can examine or look at 
some of the decked maccaws, the 
splendid and effulgent lories, or the diversified 
ts of the Australian parakeets, without ac- 
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SWIMMING BIRDS. 


knowledging them to be among the most beauti- 
ful and striking of the feathered race. 

The upper mandible, which is immovable in 
mammals, has more or less motion in birds. 
Some birds indeed, for instance the capercailzie 
and rhinoceros birds, are not gifted with this mo- 
tion ; but mobility of the upper mandible is the 
rale in this class, and the want of it the exception. 
In the Psittacide this power is highly developed ; 
for the upper mandible is not connected into one 
piece with the skull, by yielding and elastic bony 
plates, as in the case with birds in general, but 
constitutes a particular bone, distinct from the 
rest of the cranium, and articulated to it. 

The eyes of the parrots are moderately large, 
and situated laterally. The upper and lower 
lids form a rounded orifice, edged with’ small 
tubercles supporting the lashes in its entire cir- 
cumference. The upper is ——- mobile ; the 
third lid, or nictitating membrane, is very small, 
and the parrots are never seen to make use of it. 


The pupil is round, and not situated exactly at 
the centre of the iris, but more inward; so that 
the iris is a little broader at its external than its 


internal side. The color of this last varies’ ac- 
cording to the species, but it is generally remarked 
to grow deeper with increasing age. A peculiar 
character of the parrots is the ability of contract- 
ing the pupil more or less, independently of the 
action e light, when they turn their atten- 
tion to any object, when they feel any fear or 
anger, or even when they are in a sportive mood. 
These birds are evidently diurnal. : 

In certain birds of this genus, the cheeks are 
naked of feathers, and covered with a white fari- 
naceous powder, as is remarked in the maccaws ; 
or the skin is colored, as in the Microglossi. The 
circumference round the eye in others is more or 


less divested of feathers, and also covered with 
a white sort of farina. This appears to be an 
epidermic production, and is very abundant on 
other parts of the skin of these birds, whose 
plumage, when they shake it, gives out a con- 
siderable quantity of white dust. The quantity 
of mealy dust discharged from the skin by the 
cockatoos, and other species of parrots, particu- 
larly at pairing time, is remarkable; though the 

ion of this peculiar matter from the skin 
is not confined to this family, but is effected by 
many birds of different orders, eagles and herons 
for instance. The cockatoos and others have the 
head ornamented with long and slender plumes, 
which can be elevated in the form of a tuft or 
crest, according to the inclination of the bird, 
but which, in general, are inclined along the 
neck. The neck is usually but of moderate 
length, sometimes it is even short, and tolerably 
thick ; still, when the parrots wish to reach an 
object without changing their place, they are 
able to elongate the neck to a certain extent. 

The body varies in degrees of robustness or 
elegance according to the species. In the par- 
rots eo it seems thicker than in the others, 
which, perhaps, is only the effect produced by 
the shortness and the strength and solidity of the 
tibia, toes and tarsi. Some long-tailed parakeets, 
on the contrary, are distinguished by the fineness 
of their form and the elegance of their propor- 
tions. The breast of these birds is usually broad 
and rounded. The wings are short, and their 
point rarely exceeds one-half the length of the 
tail, even in species in which the tail is shortest. 
The first three remiges are the largest of all, and 
pretty nearly equal with each other. 

There are differences in the tail as to the 
greater and less extent of the various quills which 
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compose it, and which are twelve in number. As 
to its total it is equal in 
length to, or larger the , comprising 
the head and neck. In form it is cometianss 
on ht or squared, when all the quills are of 
equal length ; sometimes round, sometimes grad- 
uated, and sometimes arrow or spear-headed. 
Sometimes it is peculiarly broad at the end; 
some species have the caudal quills sharp at their 
terminations; and sometimes the tail is 
short, and at the same time graduated. Though 
the feet of the are robust, and the toes 
well adapted for climbing, there are to this some 
exceptions. In such instances, the birds remain 
constantly on the ground, where they walk with 
swiftness, which the other birds cannot do. The 
legs of parrots are usually feathered to the heel, 
but there are instances in which the body of the 
leg is bare. The color of the feet is usually gray, 

e colors of the plam parrots are 
a | varied, and ‘almost always pure and 
brilliant. In this respect, the adult females often 
differ from the males; while the young in their 
first or second livery, and even after the third 
moulting, present cters liar to them- 
selves. Green is, in general, the predominating 

ow. t color appears amo 
to be the general oubetionte for ‘white ob- 
served in other birds; and it is remarkable that 
in many of the species there are varieties uni- 
formly yellow. Very often, when the feathers 


are plucked, red and yellow ones will shoot forth, 


whatever may have been the color of the former. 
There are some species violet, le, brown, or 
lilac-colored. Some are whose plumage 
is entirely gray, 
some have 
black, and some, 
in fine, entirely 
white. The pla- 
mage of this ex- 
tensive family is 
of the most rich 
and varied de- 
scription, em- 
bracing almost 
every color and 
ation of 
Zoo- 
ical ciety 
of London pos- 
sesses one of the 
finest, if not the 
finest, living col- 
lections of these 
birds in the 
world. Ameri- 
ca, Brazil, and 
Guinea are the 
countries which 
contain the | 
est soaker 
species of par- 
rots, all of them 
belonging to the 
division of para- 
yp that of 
parrots pro- 
per, and that of 
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the psittaculi. The maccaws are exclusively 
confined to these countries. It does not appear 
that any birds of this genus are found on the 
chain oF the Cordilleras ; they are not very nu- 
merous even in Paraguay. Some species belong 
to the islands in the Gulf of Mexico; and it is 
not improbable that some may exist in the Flori- 
das. On the other side of the Andes, from Chili 
to California, more spear to have been noticed ; 
but many exist in Chili, on the shores of the 
Southern Ocean. 

Many birds of this genus belong to the African 
continent, from Sene; as far as the forests 
which sre near to the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are, however, fewer in number than those 
of India and America. The Bar' coasts, 
from Morocco as far as Egypt, that is, the entire 
chain of Atlas, and the northern reverse of that 
chain, are destitute of them. There are some 
in , but none in the Canary Isles. 


-In Asia, parrots are found in Hindostan and its 


dependent islands, in Cochin China, in China, 
and in the eastern Archipelago. There the 
handsomest and | species, and those most 
remarkable for their forms, are in abundance. 
In Polynesia, this genus is considerably extended. 
Australia has species peculiar to itself. These 
irds are also numerous in New Zealand, the 
uarrie Islands, and in the ~~ of the 
Friendly and Society Islands. The lories are 
peculiar to the ee and New Guinea, and 
the psittaculi, with tongue terminated by a 
pencil of cartilaginous filaments, belong to the 
countries which extend from New Holland to the 
Friendly Islands. Europe, all the northern and 
central regions of Asia, the polar countries, 
Greenland, Iceland, the northern and temperate 
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a of America, lin’s Land, and the 
uth Shetlands, are almost the only portions 
of the globe in which the family of the parrot 
has no representative. 
' There is g striking analogy between the Scan- 
sorial tribe of birds, and more ially the 
— family of parrots, and the monkeys among 
Mammalia. It does not depend, however, 
in so great a degres as is sometimes imagi 
on the imitative talents for which these tribes of 
animals have been celebrated from the earliest 
times ; for in the one case it is the voice, and in 
the other it is the actions of man, that have been 
made the subjects of imitation. The analogy 
will be peculiarly a t if due consideration 
be given to the peculiar mode of the existence 
of creatures ; to the nature of their food ; 
to the situations which they frequent; and to the 


occupations which they pursue. The organiza- 
tion of both renders A peculiarly the inhabi- 

eir i istribution is nearly the same, 
cumatine, in both cases, throughout the whole 
of the torrid zone, and but little beyond its lim- 
its. Nor is it less obvious that both tribes are 
possessed of a higher share of docility and in- 
telligence than is found in any other family of 
the classes to which they respectively belong. 

One of the most important characters, as af- 
fecting their mode of life, is that which is de- 
rived from the structure of their feet. In the 
monkeys these organs are essentially fitted for 
climbing .from branch to branch and leaping 
from tree to tree—acts which are performed wi 


the greatest agility; while their ion on 
the surface of the ground is qearrally awkward 
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and constrained. In like manner, the far greater 
number of parrots are incapable of treading the 
earth with ease, while the peculiar disposition of 
their toes and the strong curvation of their claws 
enable them to grasp, with a firmness unequalled 
among birds, the branches on which they " 
and, consequently, to climb with singular dexter- 
ity. Occasionally they derive considerable assis+ 
tance from their bills, by means of which they 
not unfrequently suspend themselves from the 
branches, or support themselves during their de- 
scent from one to another. This is peculiarly 
the case with the American ups; and the pre- 
hensile tails of many American monkeys afford 
a similar support, enabling them to sw from 
branch to branch, almost without the 

of their hands. 

Both parrots and monkeys derive the princi 
part of their subsistence from the trees which 
they inhabit, vegetable food being the most 
adapted to their organization, and fruits —s 
generally preferred by them to any other kind o 
nutriment. Stone fruits or nuts are especially 
acceptable, and they display no little dexterity in 
stripping off the outer coverings to arrive at the 
kernels, of which they are excessively fond. 
They both attack the cultivated fruits of the 
plantation in numerous bands, and commit much 
wanton devastation in the progress of their pil- 
lage, frequently destroying ten times as much as 
they devour. In eating, too, the parrot, like the 
monkey, often carries its food to its mouth by 
means of its foot, which is thus made to serve 
the purpose of a hand. The tallest trees of the 
forest form ‘their place of refuge, and on these 
both the one and the other assemble in consider- 
able numbers, the noisy chattering and antic ges- 
tures of the monkeys being fully equalled by the 
hoarse cries and affected postures of the parrots. 
And thus we see that there are various roy 
in which the portion of the “ Feathered Tribes ” 
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now under consideration resemble the Quadru- 


mana. 

As the wings of the parrots are general 
short, and their bodies bulky, they A om 
difficulty in rising to a certain point of elevation, 
but that once attained, they fly very well, and 
often with much rapidity, and through a consid- 
erable extent of . The majority confine 
themselves to lofty and thickly-tufted woods, fre- 
quently on the borders of cultivated lands, the 
cergpe of which they plunder and destroy. 

heir ordinary mode of flight is from one branch 
to another ; and it frequently happens that the 
will not fly continuously except when me | 
Many of them emigrate according to the season, 
and, in particular, the Carolina ts. Such 
travel away for some hundreds of leagues, differ- 
ing in this respect from the habits of others ; 
but they are comparatively few in number. The 
difficulty of flight with many is the cause of their 
restriction within narrow limits, and their con- 
centration in certain islands, while they are not 
found in others which closely border upon the 
former. This is peculiarly the case with many 
of the island groups of Polynesia. 

The food of the parrots consists Tay ood of 
the pulps of fruit, such as those of the na, 
the coffee-tree, the palm, and the lemon. They 
are especially fond of almonds; generally they 
attack the pulp only to get at the aes SS 
when once seized, is fixed on the under wri 
surface of the upper mandible; they turn it re 
peatedly until it is placed on the tongue in the 
proper direction for the introduction of the tren- 
chant edge of the lower mandible; then the bird 
soon forcibly separates the valves of the almond- 
shells, and getting the almond into its bill, soon 
divides it, so that all its envelopes are rejected. 
= ents are finally ouallaned in succes- 

n. 


me of this family are said to live on 
roots, and others to seek their aliment in herbs. 
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FALCUNCULUS. 


When domesticated, the parrots, maccaws, 
parrakeets, and cockatoos, show the same par- 
tiality for vegetable seeds, and are generally fed 
very well on hemp-seed, the skins or husks of 
which they detach with astonishing skill. Some 
that receive bones rst ea acquire a very deter- 
mined taste for animal substances, and especially 
for the tendons, ligaments, and other less succu- 
lent parts. From this kind of feeding, some par- 
rots contract the habit of plucking out their own 
feathers that they may suck the stems; and this 
becomes so urgent a want that instances have 
been known of their stripping their bedies abso- 
lutely naked, not leaving a a of down, 
wherever the bill could reach. They » 
however, the = of the wings and tail, the 
plucking out of which would have caused them 
too much pain. M. Desmarest states that the 
body of one of these birds, belonging to M. La- 
treill e, thus became as naked as a pollet plucked 
for roasting. Yet this bird supported the rigor 
of two very severe winters without the slightest 
alteration of health and appetite. M. Vieillot 
observes, that this habit of deplumation is pro- 
duced, in many parrots, by an itching of the 
skin, and not in consequence of their being ac- 
customed to eat animal substances. 

The parrots drink little, but often, and do so 
pores. up the head, but less strongly than in 
other birds. They all use, with great dexterity, 
one of their feet to carry their food to their bills, 
while they stand perched on the other. They 
sojourn much on the of streams and 
rivers, and in places. They are fond of 
the water, and seem to take the greatest delight 
in bathing themselves—an operation which 
perform several times a day when in a natural 
state. When they have bathed, rf shake their 
plumage until the greater portion of the water is 


expelled, and then expose themselves to the sun 
until their feathers are completely dried. In 
captivity, and even during the most rigorous sea- 
sons, they seek to bathe, and at all events plunge 
the head repeatedly into water. 

With the exception of the time of incubation, 
the parrots live in flocks, more or less numerous ; 
go to sleep at the setting, and awake at the rising 
of the sun. In sleep, they turn the head upon 
the back. Their sleep is light, and they are not 
unfrequently heard to utter some cries during the 
night. In a state of domestication, after they 
go to rest is said to be the most suitable time for 
repeating to them such words as they are intend- 
ed to learn, they then experience no 
distraction. 

Their life is very long, and the mean duration 
of it, among the parrots properly so called, is 
calculated at forty years. stances have, how- 
ever, been known of individuals who lived in a 
state of domestication for ninety or a hundred 

, or even more. The parrakeets live, gene- 
rally, about five and twenty years. An effect of 
captivity, in some species, is, according to M. 
Vaillant, to — the color of their plumage ; 
and to this cause he attributes the frequent varie- 
ties observable among these birds. 

The birds of this genus are monogamous. 
They make their nests in.the trunks of rotten 
trees, or in the cavities of rocks; and compose 
them, in the first instance, of the detritus, or dust 
of the worm-eaten wood, and of dry leaves in 
the second. The eggs are not numerous, usually 
only three or four each time, but there are broods 
several times in the year. The young when 
born are totally naked ; and the head is so large 
that the body seems to be merely an appendage 
to it. They remain some time without having 
sufficient strength to move it. They are subse- 
quently covered with down, but are not com- 
pletely inyested with feathers for two or three 
months. ‘(hey remain with their parents till 
after the firsfmoulting, and then leave them for 
the p' © of pairing. The eggs are ovoid, 
short, as thick at one end as the other, and those 
which are known are of a white color. Some 
of are nearly equal in size to those of a 
pi ; 

t was for a time supposed that the in- 
crease of could’ take place only in 
their native country. Many parrots, however, 
were born in Europe so far back as 1740 and 
1741. In 1801, some Amazon parrots were born 
at Rome. M. Lamouroux has given us consid- 
erable details respecting the broods of two blue 
maccaws that were at Caen some years ago. In 
four years and a half these birds laid sixty-two 
eggs in nineteen broods. Of this number, twenty- 
five eggs produced young ones, of which ten only 
died. The others lived, and became perfectly 
accustomed to the climate. They laid eggs at 
all seasons; and the broods became more fre- 
quent and more productive in the course of time, 
and in the end much fewer were lost. 

The number of the eggs in the nest used to 
vary, six having been together at a time ; and 
these maccaws were seen to bring up four young 
ones at once. These eggs took from twenty to 
twenty-five days to be hatched, like those of our 
common hens. Their form was that of a pear, 
a little flattened, and their length equal to that 
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of a ’s egg. It was only between the fif- 
teenth and five and twentieth day that the young 
ones became covered with a very thick down, 
soft, and of a whitish slaty gray. The feathers 
did not begin to make their appearance until to- 
wards the thirtieth day, and took two months to 
acquire their full growth. It was twelve before 
the young arrived at the state of their parents, 
but their plumage had all its beauty from six 
months old. At three months old they aban- 
doned the nest, and could eat alone; up to this 
period they had been fed by the r and 
mother, who disgorged the food from the bill in 
the same manner as the pigeons do. 

It is probable that the success of this educa- 
tion was owing to the care which was taken in 
providing these birds with a suitable nest. This 
consisted of a small barrel, pierced towards the 
third of its height with a hole of about six inches 
in diameter, and the bottom of which contained 
a bed of sawdust three inches thick, on which 
the eggs were laid and hatched. Since the time 
now referred to, collared 7 of Senegal, 
and Pavonian parrakeets, have been hatched in 
Paris, in hollows made in large billets of wood, 
where the parent-birds had fixed their nests. 

Parrots, parrakeets, and other birds of the 
same family, which are imported into Europe, 
are generally taken young in the nest, and 

ht up in their native country. Some are 
taken adult; they are caught when inebriated by 
eating the seed of the cotton-tree, which they are 
very subject to become; or they are brought 
down by arrows, which, 
having a button on the 
end, stun without killing 
them. M.D’Azara states 
that the natives of Para- - 
guay take them in a man- 
ner which appears very 
singular, if not incredible. 
They attach one or two 
ieces of wood to a tree 
by these birds 
for the sake of its fruit. 
They put a stick or two 
across from these pieces 
of wood as far as the tree, 
and construct with palm- 
leaves a sort of cabin, 
sufficiently large to con- 
ceal the fowler. He has 
with him a tame parrot, 
which by its cries attracts 
the wild ones of the forest, 
and the last never fail te 
come at the voice of the 
prisoner. The hunter, 
without loss of time, passes 
round their necks a run- 
ning knot, attached to the 
end of a long wand, which 
he moves from within his 
cabin. If he has five or 
~ of these wands, he can 

€ as many parrots, for 
they will not attempt to 
escape unless the cord 
presses tightly on their 
necks. All these birds are 
susceptible of education, 
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but the young are more so than the old. The 
means employed consists in imposing certain 
eee upon them, such as im: them 

very cold water, of which they are greatly 
afraid, or puffing at them with tobacco smoke. 
Rewards are also used, and when they perform 
such are given them as 

ey r, more y sugar and sweet 
wine. They are tamed and kept obedient by 
taking them with boldness, and speaking to them 
with authority and in a loud tone of voice. They 
px | thus be — to perform various gestures 
and assume different postures. Some will lie 
down on their backs, and rise only at the mas- 
ter’s command; others will exercises 
with a stick, or dance in a manner more or less 
grotesque. They are —— by constantly re- 
peating close to them such words as they are 
whet to learn. Success, however, does not 
always depend on such endeavors. Some s 
cies are better disposed than others for this kind 
of education, and the same is the case with differ- 
ent individuals of the same species. 

In no case should the greatest attainments of 
these birds be ranked too highly. Their imita- 
tive powers do not of themselves entitle them to 
any marked superiority over others, and still less 
to the possession of anything a to hu- 
man intelligence. The imitafion is nothing but 
an organic mimicry, depending, certainly, on the 
conformation of the voice, and, probably, on 
some peculiar —— of the ears. Nor should 
it be overlooked that the capacity of articulating 
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THE CROWNED HOBNBILL. 


words is not exclusively confined to this genus. 
Pies, jays, blackbirds, stares, and others, and 
even small birds, can imitate human speech, 
more or less, from organic facility, rather than 
the possession of any superior intelligence. The 
ear of such animals, though different from ours, 
has the power of delicately appreciating sounds. 
This faculty is observable among certain individ- 
uals of our own ee and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, neither that power, nor a 
faculty of mimicking sounds in general,is always 
accompanied by a marked intellectual superiority. 
It is admitted, however, that the parrots have 
& great superiority over birds in general in their 
relation to man. attach themselves to 
those who tame them, display aversion to those 
who have ill-treated them, and that with marked 
discrimination. It has been said that the males 
attach themselves to women in preference to men, 
and exhibit much ill-temper towards the latter ; 
while exactly the reverse takes place with the 
females. M. Vieillot declares the assertion to be 
well founded, and instances the case of a male 
ash-colored parrot, in his own ion, which 
he never could approach without being provided 
with thick leather gloves; and yet the bird was 
7 obedient, in all respects, to Madame 
ieillot, and exhibited the t fondness to- 
wards while, other hand, a 
female same species great attach- 
ment to the naturalist. 
peacock and next rep- 
resented, isa splendid bird with very fine plumage. 
The group of Grallatores, or Wading Birds, em- 
braces white and crested heron, the crane, snipe 
and bittern. The structure and conformation of this 
great family adapt them to the local situation a) 
pointed for them, and the nature of their food. 


The woods, the hills, and the verdant 
plains are not their portion, neither is the 
sea, nor the la rivers and lakes, on the 
surface of which, far away from the shore, 
so many revel in a congenial element ; but 
theirs are the swamp, and the morass, and 
the low and oozy lands which border the 
sea and its petty inlets. Here they find 
their food, which consists of the smaller 
fishes, reptiles, snails, insects, and water- 
plants. Their legs are accordingly of 
great length, the thighs often bare of fea 
ers for a considerable distance, and the 
toes either long and spreading, or partially 
webbed; many, if necessity requires, can 
swim, and some few swim and dive with 
seer dexterity. In proportion to the 
ength of their legs is that of the neck, or 
at least generally so; and where the neck 
does not bear a due relative proportion, its 
1 is usually made up by that of the 
; but in many, as the stork or the 
heron, we find both the neck and beak 
equallyelongated. In the structure of the 
beak the wading birds offer much variety, 
according to the particular nature of the 
food to be obtained. In many it is long, 
powerful, and pointed; in others, broad 
and rounded; and again, in others, soft 
and pulpy at the tip, and supplied with 
nerves, so as to perform the office of a 
feeler when inserted into the oozy mud in 
search of minute insects or Thus 
the heron, the spoonbill, the oyster-catcher, and 
the woodcock, afford examples by way of con- 
trast, in each of which we find this organ so 
modified as to be consonant to the nature and 
habits of its sor. 

The order of Grailatores is very extensive, and 
includes a vast assemblage of subordinate groups. 
Besides those on the border-line, it comprehends 
cranes, storks, herons, ibises, plovers, snipes, sand- 
pipers, and very many more. Nor should it be 
overlooked, that whatever attraction the birds 
may present to the scientific ornithologist, they 
are highly interesting to all who love the study 
of nature. The very place they occupy is pecu- 
liarly worthy of consideration, as here we _ 
obtain a distinct view of the system that prevai 
throughout the regions of animated beings. For 
here birds which link together 
the G with some of the Gallina, while 
others are united with the Natatores, the Swim- 
ming Order of birds, illustrated in the next en- 
graving, in which we have grouped together the 
auk, the cormorant, the carter (the bird with the 
opened bill), and others of this order in the fore- 
ground of an appropriate landscape. 

The large bird, next represented, is the Egyp- 
tian Vulture, the least ferocious of the vulture 
family. Sonnini tells us that in Egypt they are 
to be seen on the terraces of houses, in the midst 
of the most populous and noisy cities, perfectly 
quiet, and living in complete security among 
men, who feed and cherish them with the utmost 
care. They also frequent the deserts, and prey 
upon the carcases of men and animals which have 

ished in these immense wastes, consecrated, as 
t were, for ages to nakedness, desolation, and 
sterility. Those who inhabit Egypt are not 
known to quit it, but some of the species are to 
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be found in Syria and Turkey; less numerous, 
however, because they do not enjoy the same 
—— nor is their existence protected in 

countries by ancient superstition, as in 
Egypt: for they were considered sacred among 
the old Egyptians, whose opinions on this point, 
as on many others, have been transmitted to 
their successors, even to this — In truth, they 
perform very considerable services to this coun- 
try, in sharing with other birds, equally sacred in 
ancient times, the task of destroying the rats and 
reptiles which abound in this sterile and slimy 
region. They also clear away the carcases and 
filth, which would otherwise prove exceedingly 
injurious. 

The subject of the next illustration is a pair of 
Great or le Owls. The Great Owl is the 
largest of the Strigidz, and is most probably the 
Buas of Aristotle, and the Bubo funebris of Pliny, 
and of which the appearance upon two occasions 
within the walls of Rome occasioned no little 
alarm, a lustration being performed each time to 
purify the city. Butler thus humorously alludes 
to the circumstance : 

“The Roman Senate, when within 
The city walls an ow! was seen, 
Did cause their clergy with lustrations 
(Our Synod calis humiliations) 
The round-faced prodigy t’ avert 
From doing town and country hurt.” 


The t or ry owl is a native of the exten- 
sive forests of Hungary, Russia, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and is said to occur eastward as far 
as Kamtchatka. It is rare in France, and never 
seen in Holland. Pennant states that it has been 
shot in Yorkshire, and Latham adds Kent and 
Sussex as localities in which it has been found ; 
it is said to have been seen also in Orkney. In 
Mr. Stewart’s “ Catalogue of the Birds of Done- 
gal,” is the remark that “ four of these birds = 
us a visit for two days after a great storm from 
the north, when the ground: was covered with 
snow. They have not been since seen here. As 
I am informed that a pair of them breed 
in Tory Island, about nine miles to the 
north of this coast, it is probable that they 
came from that island: I have heard of 
them nowhere else.” Young roes and 
fawns, hares, rabbits, rats, moles, reptiles, 
and winged game, are the prey of this — 
ies. From its lonely retreat in some 
ne ge glen, some rift among hoary 
rocks, where it reposes in silence —<— 
the day, this winged marander issues fi 
at night, intent upon its victims, its harsh, 
dismal voice resounding at intervals 
through the gloomy solitudes of a wild 
and sa scene. The eagle owl makes 
its nest in the fissures of rocks, in old 
ruined and deserted castles, and similar 
places. The eggs are two or three in 
number, round and white. The young 
are abundantly supplied with food, and the 
8 of partridges and moor-fowl are 
sadly thinned to supply their wants. This 
noble bird is upwards of,,two feet in 
length. The u surface is barred, 
ng wn and yellow ground. 
throat in the male ‘is whine; the under 
surface is yellow, with longitudinal dashes 


of black on the chest, and fine transverse bars 
below; tarsi feathered to the toes; beak and 
claws black ; iris fine orange color. 

The Ring-neck Pheasant, next delineated, is an 
py ye beautiful bird. These birds are com- 
mon in the woods of many parts of China. They 
are frequent in India, where they are smaller than 
the common pheasant. They are also found about 
the Caspian Sea, on the southern part of the des- 
ert between the Don and Volga, in Great Tar- 

. It is long since this bird was brought from 
China into Europe. Its size is always , the 
expanse of its wings smaller, and its tail shorter, 
when it is compared with the common pheasant. 
The upper part of its head is tawny, with a gloss 
of green, two white dashes surmount the eyes, 
and the rest of the head and neck are of a deep 
and brilliant green, with a violet reflexion, except 
where the white collar, which gives its name to 
the species, passes round the neck. The feathers 

a zi , whitis , and ti ya 

anowchanss spot; those of the shoulders are 
black at the base, marked in the centre by a 
whitish pupil surrounded by a black ring, and 
chestnut with somewhat of a purplish gloss to- 
wards their tips. The tail-coverts are light-green, 
with loose silky barbs; the breast of a brilliant 
reddish purple ; the sides pale yellow; the under 
parts and thighs black, with a gloss of violet ; and 
the tail-feathers olive green in the middle, with 
broad, black, transverse bands. 

M. Temminck considers the ring-neck pheasant 
of China not as a variety of the common species, 
but as one that is distinct. In its native country 
this bird never unites with the common t. 
There is a constant and marked dissimilarity be- 
tween the plumage of these two birds. Their 
manners are dissimilar, and their eggs a different 
color. In the female there is a narrow band of 
short black feathers beneath each eye, which dis- 
tinguishes her from the common pheasant, from 
which she differs besides in the want of the black 
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oe on the breast, and the greater intensity of 


transverse black bars upon her tail. 

The Falcunculus, next represented, is a sort 
of shrike, and is a dentrostral bird, that is, has a 
sort of notch or tooth in its bill, to tear and de- 
vour its prey the more readily. 

The lea cornuta, or Horned Screamer, 
of which we present a fine engraving, is a South 
American bird, larger than a common goose, 
having a long spear-shaped horn projecting from 
the forehead. It lives in marshy or inundated 
places, which it makes to resound with its wild 
and loud cry. It does not enter the great woods, 
— only momentarily on dead branches. 

t sends forth shrill and piercing cries, which may 
be heard at a considliveble distance ; whence its 
English name. 

Bajou states that its food consist only of aqua- 
tic plants and seeds ; though others, before him, 
have averred that it also fed on reptiles. It never 
attacks other birds, and the only use it makes of 
its arms is, when the males dispute for the pos- 
session of the females. Once paired, however, 
the two quit each other no more; and when one 
dies, the other soon pines away with grief. The 
screamers construct their nests in the form of an 
oven, at the foot of a tree, according to Pison ; 
but Bajou tells us that they make it in bushes, at 
some —_- — the ground, and often in 
reeds. male in al lays but two 
af the tise of thane of and there ta: 
one brood, in the month of January or February, 
except when the are destroyed by accident, 
and then a takes place in April or May. 
As soon as the young are in a fit state to fly, they 
follow their mother, who gradually accustoms 
them to seek subsistence alone, after which they 
quit her. The flesh of the young, though black, 
is good eating ; but that of the old iplant,end 


less agreeable to the taste.—The Crowned 
Hornbill scarcely equals the size of a mag- 
pie. Le Vaillant saw a flock of more 
than five hundred of these birds, in com- 
pany with crows and vultures, preying on 
the remains of slaughtered elephants. 
This bird measures four feet five inches 
from tip to tip of the wings, and is three 
feet six inches in length. Its body ex- 
ceeds that of the largest raven, but is v 
lean and incompact. It is believed to 
chiefly on fruits, although it will seize 
upon reptiles when p by hunger. Its 
freedom from any offensive smell, and the 
excellence of its flesh, which is much es- 
teemed as an article of food, go far to 
_ prove that its habits are chiefly frugivor- 
ous. Ina domestic state it will eat meat 
— . The hornbills are 
irds of extraordi appearance, con- 
fined to India and Africa The species 
are characterized by their enormous bills, 
toothed along their edges, and frequently 
surmounted by an additional horny struc- 
ture, which bestows on them a very strik- 
ing’ and peculiar physiognomy. These 
excrescences vary considerably with the 
age of the individual, and are scarcely 
ceptible in the very young birds. 
hornbills may be said to resemble the tou- 
cans in their heads, the crows in their 
general habits, and other of the feathered 
tribes in the form of their feet. Their tongue is 
very small. These birds oar be ied as 
omnivorous as they feed indifferently on fruits, 
mice, small birds, reptiles, and even carcases. 
They exhibit an awkward and tncommon aspect 
while in the act of flying, in consequence of the 
great size of their beaks and lengthened tails; 
and altogether their appearance is extremely un- 
couth. Perhaps one of the most singular features 
in their economy consists in their feeding greedi- 
ly, and without injury, on the seeds of nux vomica. 
The Todus Regius is a remarkable bird. A 
crest of a fine red bay color, edged with black, 
crowns the front. The upper parts of the body 
are of a deep brown, the under parts red, and the 
throat white; the beak and feet are white. It is 
a flycatcher. ‘‘ Without the assistance of the 
insegtivorous races of the feathered kingdom,” 
Buffon says, “vain would be the efforts of man 
to destroy or banish the clouds of flying insects 
by which he would be assailed. Innumerable in 
quantity, and rapid in generation, they would in- 
vade our dominions, fill the air, and devastate the 
earth, did not the birds restore the equilibrium of 
living nature, by the destruction of the superflu- 
ous products. The greatest inconvenience of 
warm climates is the continual torment caused 
there by the insect tribes. Man and the quadru- 
peds cannot defend themselves against them. 
They attack with their stings; they oppose the 
) of civilization, and devour the use’ 
productions of the earth. They infest with their 
excrements, or their eggs, all the provisions which 
are necessary to be preserved. ‘Thus we find that 
the beneficent birds are not even sufficiently nu- 
merous in such climates, where, nevertheless, 
their species are by far the most multiplied. 
How happens it, that in our temperate climate 
we are more tormented with the flies in the com- 
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mer* Why, in the fine days of October, do we 
see the air Billed with the myriads of gnats? Be- 
cause all the insectivorous birds have deserted us. 
This short lapse of time, during which they have 
too prematurely abandoned our climate, is sutfi- 
cient to cause us to be more incommoded with 
the multitude of insects than at any other season. 
What then must be the consequence, if, from the 
moment of their arrival—if, during the entire 
summer—if, in short, for the whole time of their 
sojourn among us, we continue to make their de- 
struction a souree of amusement ?” 

The Loxia oy is chiefly remarkable 
for its ingenuity. This species inhabits India. 
The bird constructs its nest of vegetable fibres, 
which it interlaces in such a manner as to form a 
sort of purse, of which the engraving gives an 
exact representation. It suspends its nest on the 
higher branches of trees overhanging rivers; and 
the entrance is observable at the lower end. The 
first year the nest is a simple purse; but in the 
following one, the bird attaches to this a second, 
and proceeds annually with a similar addition to 
the curious fabric. 

The Dacelo Atricapilla is a kingfisher. The 
flight of this bird is extremely rapid; a fact so 
much the more remarkable as the wings are very 
small in proportion to the body, and must, there- 
fore, be hed with very powerful muscles. 
Destined to live by the destruction of other be- 
ings, its a habits are patient and persever- 
ing ferocity. Perched on a slight branch over- 
hanging a stream, the kingfisher will remain a 
great length of time waiting the uncertain pas 
of its prey beneath ; or moving rapidly along the 
bank from one little elevation to another, it is 
more actively but more abstractedly occupied in 
the same precarious avocation. The kingfisher, 
unlike some other fish-eating birds, does not 
swallow the fish whole, but, carrying it on land, 
breaks and tears it with his strong Sin. Severe 
winters are frequently very destructive to these 
birds, when the frozen surface of the waters shuts 
up the finny tribes from their attacks. The king- 
fisher may 0 

be found near the 
haunts of man, 
but it prefers 
lonely and se- 
cluded places. Its 
only companion 
is its mate, and 
both labor assid- 
uously in sup- 
porting their 
young. The place 
chosen for incu- 
bation is a steep, 
recipitous, Over- 
anging bank, in 
which, at some 
distance above 
the water, they 
either form or 
seize on a burrow 
extending about 
three feet deep, at 
the extremity of 
which, without 
making any nest, 
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mencement of autumn than in the middle of sum- 
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the female lays her eggs, about five in number. 
—Our last picture represents the great White 
Pelican in the act of placing a fish in its enor- 
mous pouch. The pelicans are large and heavy 
birds, with a great extent of wing; they are ex- 
cellent swimmers. The expansive pouch will 
hold a considerable quantity of fish, and thus en- 
ables the bird to dispose of the superfluous quan- 
tity which may be taken during its fishing expe- 
ditions, either for its own consumption or the 
support of its young. 

elicans are residents on the banks of rivers 
and lakes, and on the seacoast. They habituall 
feed on fish, though they sometimes devour sm: 
quadrupeds and reptiles; they are capable of 
rapid flight, and have an extraordi power of 


rising on high. When they perceive from an ele- 
vated positlen a fish or fishes on the surface of 
the water, they dart down with inconceivable 
rapidity, and flapping their large wings so as to 
stun their prey, fill their pouches, and then retire 
to the shore to satisfy their voracious appetite. 
The fish thus carried away in the pouch undergo 
a sort of maceration before they are received into 
the stomach; and this grinding process renders 
the food fit for the young birds. 

The male is said to supply the wants of the 
female in the same manner as the parent birds 
make provision for the nestlings. The under 
mandible is pressed against the neck and breast 
to assist the bird in disgorging the contents of its 
capacious pouch; and during this action the red 
nail, with which the upper mandible is provided, 
appears to come in contact with the breast. This 
singular process probably laid the foundation for 
the fable of the pelican nourishing her young 
with her blood, and for the attitude adopted b 
painters in portraying the bird with the bl 
spirting from the wounds made by the terminat- 
ing nail of the upper mandible into the gaping 
mouths of her 

Pelicans are rarely seen further than twenty 
leagues from the land. They ap: to be, to a 


certain extent, gregarious. aillant, on his 
visit to Dassew Kyland, at the entrance of Sal. 
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THE WHITH PELICAN. 


danha Bay, witnessed an extraordinary spectacle 
“ All of a sudden there arose from the whole 
surface of the island an age cloud, which 
formed, at the distance of forty feet above our 

heads, an immense canopy, or rather a sky, com- 
posed of birds of every of all 
cormorants licans, and, 
I believe, the this part of 
Africa, were here assem ~ their voices, 
mixed her and modified according to their 
different kinds, formed such a horrid noise, that 
I was every moment obliged to cover my head to 
give a little relief to my ears. The alarm which 


spread was so much the more general amon 

thes innumerable legions of birds, as we princi- 
pally disturbed the females which were then sit-~ 
ting. They had nests, and cng By hea to de- 
fend ; they” were like ous harpies let | 
against us, and their cries rendered us inet 
deaf. They often flew so near us that they flap- 
ped their wings in our faces ; and though we fired 
our a repeatedly, we were not able to fright- 
en ; it seemed almost impossible to disperse 
this cloud. We could not move one step without 

| either their eggs or | ones ; 

was entirely strewed with P's 
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THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOIS. 


Give me one draught of the ether of life! 
One sip of the wavelet of strength ; 

My spirit is torn with the bickerings of strife, 
And life drags a wearisome length : 

I crave but one boon—the elixir of life! 
I would drink and rejoice in its strength. 


It revives me! I’m living a life in its strength, 
While time like a cloud rolls away ; 

Suffering pain, anguish! we’ve parted at length, 
The future seems on-coming day— 

Iam musing of youth and rejuvenate strength: 
I would thus dream existence away. 


Strength to the weary! the battle of life! 
I must on! for the fight is renewed ; 

The hand may not tremble or weary of strife— 
My heart is a steed ‘neath the goad! 

Heaven be praised for the boon—the elixir of life; 
It has strengthened my purpose of good. 


What though weary? all weary of life and its cares; 
There is no ene to pity me now! 

The heart often bends ’neath the burden it bears, 
And the traces of grief mar the brow: 

0, I weary of life—for the manifold snares 
Of the tempter encircle me now! 


I have longed—I have prayed, O Elixir of Life! 
For a draught of thy deep healing wave; 

Behold! thou art mine! the emotions of strife 
Now sink ’neath oblivign’s wave— 

As I drink—to the past: O, Elixir of Life! 
To Lethe engulfed in the grave! 


> 


“(THE LAZY LOVER. 


BY CHARLES H. LAMSON. 


Nep Waters was very lazy indeed, and 
everybody knew it well, and everybody talked 
about his failing; that is, everybody in the town 
of Riverdale did; but still, Ned manifested no 
inclination to reform, but persisted in the obdu- 
racy of his course, regardless of the multiplied 
censures heaped upon his guilty head. 

Ned was uncommonly handsome, good-natur- 
ed and careless; and laughed gaily in the faces 
of those who thought it their duty to reprove his 
laziness, without exciting in their breasts any 
emotions save those of mirthfulness. But Ned 
was poor. Poor, handsome, lazy and good- 
natured, his character was, in its construction, a 
strange incongruity ; but then everybody liked 
Ned, the girls especially. 

“Ned, what do you expect to do fora living 
when old age and its many infirmities overtake 
you, if you continue to misimprove your time, 
now in the days of your youth? You should 
think well of these things,” said his uncle John 
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to him one day at the close of a long lecture, in 
which the good man had faithfully pointed out to 
the youth’s attention the evils of his way; and 
vainly tried to make him think and talk seriously 
about establishing himself in some permanent 
business. 

“TJ shall expect my affectionate relatives to 
provide me a home with themselves; my only 
anxiety is caused by the knowledge that I must 
inevitably offend or disappoint the majority of 
them by not accepting their pressing invitations 
to visit them all at the same time, as they will 
wish me to.” . 

Uncle John was an old bachelor, who by the 
most unremitting attention to business had accu- 
mulated quite a handsome fortune, which was 
judiciously invested, and yielded him a large in- 
come. He was both amused and offended by 
Ned’s impudent reply to his question, and an- 
swered him as he deserved. 

“You may feel assured that I shall never be 
one of the disappointed ones; but you may pre- 
pare yourself to feel disappointed when you ever 
receive a single dollar from me, either while I 
live, or after my death.” 

“ Disappointment is one of the inevitable trials 
that attend humanity, and I shall feel willing to 
endure my portion of the sentence, whenever it 
may be inflicted, hailing with delight the hand 
that bestows the disappointment in the manner of 
which you speak.” 

Uncle John proceeded to his library in a state 
of perturbation, where he destroyed a will already 
executed in favor of this lazy, harum scarum 
nephew ; and, immediately drew up another in- 
strument, by which his estate was to be conveyed 
to Miss Laura Barton, a niece of his, who resid- 
ed in the city of Boston. As soon as the docu- 
ment was finished, he wrote the young lady an 
affectionate letter, inviting her to make him a 
visit at Riverdale, without letting her know of the 
good fortune in store for her. 

While Mr. John Waters was in his study, 
planning and executing revenge upon his neph- 
ew for his impudent temerity, that young gentle- 
man was enjoying himself finely, flirting with a 
bevy of girls; who were not unwilling to avail 
themselves of his gallantries, and enjoy his lively 
society. 

Mr. Edward Waters was never seriously in 
love above half a dozen times in his life of tender 
enjoyments, and, in those instances the disease 
assumed no violent form, but gradually died of 
itself, without affecting his youthful heart in any 
very unpleasant, or dangerous manner. On the 
whole it was thought that these little experiences 
had proved highly beneficial to him, having im- 
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parted an aromatic hue to his nature, that ren- 
dered him even more attractive to the young 
ladies of Riverdale than he could have been 
otherwise. They loved dearly to flirt with Ned, 
or, as they termed the exercise, he was a pleas- 
ant companion to botanize with; understood the 
language of flowers perfectly, and was familiarly 
acquainted with all the most romantic localities 
in which the floral treasures grew, whither he 
was always happy to conduct the maidens in the 
capacity of “beau-general.” Then Ned could 
dance finely; in fact, he was the most graceful 
dancer in Riverdale ; consequently, he was felic- 
itously accepted as a partner with whom to trip 
the “light fantastic toe,” by the damsel who ap- 
preciated his gallantries and good nature, with full 
as hearty a zest as that with which they hailed 
the more visible festivities of the evening ; when 
dancing feet moved in accord with sweet music. 

Ned flirted indiscriminately with the girls, and 
uttered the most fragrant love-passages in their 
willing ears when walking by the light of the 
“silver moon;” or caused his large liquid eyes 
to express tender sentiments by lamp-light, and 
all without committing the least wrong in the 
world ; at any rate this was what he said, when 
questioned concefhing the effect of his numerous 
flirtations upon his conscience. 

In order to show the accuracy of Ned’s im- 
pressions, it will be necessary to give a brief dia- 
logue that passed between Mrs. Stephens and 
her gay daughter Helen, towards whom Ned 
assumed airs of serious tenderness. 

“ My dear, if you entertain no feelings of love 
for Edward Waters, I think you do wrong to 
receive his attentions; the result may prove 
unfortunate to you both.” 

“ O, please don’t talk in that manner, mother ; 
Ned is a dear good fellow, and I love dearly to 
flirt with him; but then you know he has o. the 
least heart in the world, and will never seriously 
love anybody on earth; he is quite too lazy to 
be married, and assume the cares and perplexities 
of matrimonial life, but makes himself useful and 
agreeable by flirting with the girls for their 
diversion and recreation.” 

“ But, my child, I think it very wrong to flirt; 
you should discourage his attentions, knowing 
him as you do, to be a heartless trifler with the 
affections of others. Even if he does you no 
serious injury, he may cause the ruin of another.” 

“ Don’t for a moment entertain a fear of any 
such calamity ; the girls know all about him, and 
generally consider him as not a marrying man ; 
but then, I like him very much indeed—he :- so 
good-natured and lively, always having some 
pleasant anecdote to relate for the amusement of 
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others—and when he grows sentimental he enters 
into the spirit of the thing with so much earnest- 
ness, that for the moment I almost forget my 
previous knowledge of his insincerity, and begin 
to experience the real thrill of delicious senti- 
ments in my own heart. I think that nobody 
but Ned could cause me to realize so much hap- 
piness ; therefore I feel exceedingly grateful to 
him for devoting so much of his time and talent 
to my benefit and amusement. You don’t think 
it very wrong to flirt, do you, mother? Your 
views must have changed greatly since Ned’s 
uncle was a young man, if you censure it 
severely.” 

Mr. John Waters was Mrs. Stephens’s favorite 
beau, when both were young, and Helen knew it, 
hence her thrust at her amiable mother. 

“My views have changed greatly since then, 
and I now see the folly of my course.” 

“T intend to perceive the errors of mine, one 
of these days; but seriously, mother, I cannot 
for a moment harbor a thought of abandoning 
the society of Ned Waters; the most agreeable 
young gentleman in Riverdale; the best singer 
and dancer, and by far the most entertaining 
companion for a moonlight stroll or daylight bo- 
tanical excursion beneath those old trees whose 
ancient gray arms intertwine with each other, 
“in chaste communion, passing sweet,” where 
Ned has always something pretty to say, followed 
by some witty remark to redeem himself from a 
suspicion of entertaining an effeminate softness 
of character. If I should relinquish the society 
of this charming gentleman, I should be the only 
one annoyed by the loss; it would not cause him 
the least uneasiness, because he is fully aware 
that nearly every girl in the village stands ready 
to fill my place in the vacuum within his breast 
that should have been occupied by a heart; and 
he will find as much to please him in one lady as 
another. He delights in flirtation, but I can as- 
sure you, he loves the girls and their society, 
without thinking us capable of deeper emotions 
than those which actuate himself.” 

“A very convenient and interesting companion 
for the young ladies to cherish; but in my opin- 
ion it is most injudicious for you to associate 
with and encourage his trifling habits, by lending 
your influence for the maintenance of his present 
conduct; besides, you should never be upon in- 
timate terms with one who entertains so low an 
estimate of your character as he does; you do 
very wrong to cultivate his acquaintance.” 

“I don’t cultivate it, mother, in the least; it 
grows spontaneously, and is one of the most 
natural blessings that I was ever permitted to 
enjoy,” said the laughing girl, as she unceremo- 
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niously bounded out of the room, singing, “I 
wont be a nun,” to the great amusement of her 
mother, who still remembered the joyous days, 
when, like her blooming, thoughtless daughter, 
she enjoyed the spicy sensations of a good flirta- 
tion with roguish earnestness. 

This dialogue will show correctly what the 
prevailing sentiments of the young ladies of 
Riverdale were towards Ned Waters; still, they 
universally liked his society better than that of 
his companions ; he well merited their opinion of 
his character, to all external appearances; but, 
underneath his merry, thoughtless exterior, 
there existed a deeper well of pure feeling than 
any of those who loved his pleasant, social tem- 
perament considered him capable of entertaining, 
in the place denominated by Miss Stephens a 
vacuum where a heart should have grown, 

Ned was fatherless, and lived with his mother, 
who was his Uncle John’s house-keeper. But in 
vain were the numerous efforts and persuasions 
of his many friends to induce him to abandon his 
idle habits. After having given him an appro- 
priate lecture, his kind uncle would look out 
from his window, and see the young man who 
should have been a meditative penitent, strolling 
eisurely over the fields, dangling a long fishing- 
rod across his symmetrical shoulders ; while the 
air resounded with the echo of his clear, musical 
whistle ; to the tune of which his footsteps would 
have kept time, but for the excessive laziness of 
their amiable proprietor. 

Mrs. Waters was truly a lovely woman, and 
_ bestowed the richest treasures .of her beautiful 
spirit upon her cherished son, who was the fortu- 
nate inheritor of her rare personal attractions, in 
all their charming freshness and smiles ; and he 
also retained within himself rich stores of her 
natural kindness, gentleness, and high-toned up- 
rightness ; to which he added many follies and 
indiscretions, but no actual vices. Ned was af: 
fectionately attached to his mother, and almost 
worshipped her as an angel of more than or- 
dinary excellence; he confided to her keeping 
all his secret pursuits, and, when others censured 
his course, the shade of annoyance caused by 
their reproofs was instantly ‘illuminated into a 
sunny joyfulness by the ever ready smile of love 
that beamed from the countenance of his affec- 
tionate mother, who never reproved him save in 
the most gentle manner; because she considered 
his natere but little addicted to faults. She 
fully realized that her knowledge of hi’ character 
was more accurate than another could possess ; 
and understood his feelings and instincts better 
because in the confidence of all his plans and 
desires; she would have felt glad to have seen 
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him changed in many respects, but knew the im- 
possibility of altering his nature, and thergfore 
wisely left him unmolested. 

When Ned returned home, after his innocent 
flirtation, on the day of his conversation with his 
uncle, his mother, who knew nothing of their 
unpleasant disagreement, met him with her usual 
pleasant salutations. 

“ Edward, your Uncle John has invited your 
cousin, Laura Barton, to make us a visit; he 
asked my approval, and immediately despatched 
a letter to her.. What can have caused his 
precipitancy in the matter ?” 

“I don’t know, mother, although I strongly 
suspect he has sent for her that she may be 
established in his own good graces, in place of 
your unworthy son, who refused to follow the 
path of his venerable uncle’s dictation, and 
could not consistently reveal his reasons therefor 
without causing himself great embarrassment, 
consequently he laughed in his face. But, let 
his reasons for this invitation be whatever they 
may, Iam glad it has been extended. I have not 
seen Laura since we were both children, and shall 
feel very much pleased to renew our acquaint- 
ance; she was a very interesting little girl,” 
remarked Ned with his nsual ingenuousness and 
good nature. 

That evening at tea, Uncle John was formally 
polite to Ned, and the meal was finished without 
its usual cheerful conversation, while an unpleas- 
ant stillness pervaded the little family circle, 
much to Mrs. Waters’s regret, for she sincerely 
mourned the presence of the shadows that were 
occasionally thrown over their hearts by the 
misunderstandings of her son and brother-in- 
law, who had always filled the place of a dear 
brother in her affections, and acted the part of a 
true friend towards her son. 


Laura Barton was a city belle, handsome, 
fashionable, agreeable, and withal a most noto- 
rious flirt; she had become satiated with the 
continued round of gaiety and conquest in which 
she had unrestrainedly participated. Her con- 
quests, it is trae, were of no remarkable magni- 
tude, being mostly of hearts that would answer 
the humorous description given by Helen Steph- 
ens of that of her friend Ned Waters. When 
she received her kind uncle’s invitation to make 
him a visit at Riverdale, she felt at first inclined 
to send the good man an excuse, but after a little 
reflection, the belle decided to accept the proffered 
hospitality. 

“T shall feel somewhat dull in Riverdale, and 
be obliged to depend in a great measure upon 
my own resources for entertainment ; there will 
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be no beau I suppose, and but little society of 
any cription, with the exception of rustic 
youths and maidens, who will instruct me in the 
various mysteries of their respective farms and 
dairies. Let me think for a moment: there will 
be Cousin Edward, with whom I used to play, 
when there before, and I loved him dearly then; 
I suppose he has changed from a beautiful boy 
to a verdant country clown, hardly worth flirting 
with for my temporary amusement, therefore, I 
may reasonably anticipate a dpll visit ; but its 
quietness will I hope prove beneficial to my 
system, which has become sadly enervated by the 
protracted round of dissipation in which I have 
been foolish enough to rush for the last six 
months; however, it would be pleasant to en- 
counter one or two really agreeable young people 
with whom to associate while in the country; 
uncle and aunt are pleasant, agreeable, intelli- 
gent and sociable ; but are not so well adapted 
to my tastes as more youthful companions would 
be,” mused the young devotee of fashion, before 
emerging from her natural element into the 
healthy scenes of rural happiness and splendor. 
Upon her arrival at the beautifal little village 
Of Riverdale, Laura Barton was cordially wel- 


-comed by her kind aunt and uncle, who sincerely 
loved the beautiful girl, after which the former 
conducted her to a neat and airy chamber pre- 
pared for her reception, and furnished with ev- 
erything that could conduce to the comfort of its 


occupant. After bathing, and carefully arrang- 
ving her toilet, the young lady descended to the 
,parlor, where she received an introduction to her 
“Cousin Edward, with whom she had joyously 
played, before the artificialities of worldly allure- 
ments had rendered them both in a great measure 
deserters from their own natures. She was sur- 
prised to find him a polished gentleman, as far as 
she could decide from his appearance; and one 
of the handsomest men that she had ever seen. 
Before the cousins had enjoyed each other’s 
society for many hours, each was highly pleased 
with their newly discovered relative (for their 
long separation had rendered them unmindful of 
their cousins’ existence), and mutually availed 
themselves of the privileges conferred on them 
‘by their relationship, to remove all the obstacles 
\prescribed by etiquette, to prevent those less 
felicitously connected from forming too hasty 
.acquaintanceships. 
Uncle John was delighted with his fashionable, 
-dashing, and ever cheerful niece, for whom he 
used many efforts to render her visit as pleasant 
‘to herself as it had proved to them, while at the 
same time he looked suspiciously upon the inti- 
macy which sprung up between herself and his 
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scape-grace nephew, Ned, and assumed far more 
violent symptoms than had been noticed in any 
of the youth’s previous encounters of a similar 
nature; but not understanding how to ect in so 
delicate a matter, he wisely concluded to allow 
atfairs to take their own channel, trusting to the 
workings of providence for a favorable result ; 
and no result would at the time seem favorable 
in his eyes, except a rupture between the cousins. 
He noticed with feelings of serious apprehension 
that Ned had entirely ceased those many flirta- 
tions which wore an“ appearance of love in des- 
peration, before the advent of the fascinating 
Laura Barton into the quiet retreats of River- 
dale had carried the citadel of his heart by 
storm, and driven from his memory all recollec- 
tion of former flames. 

Ned and Laura were confidential towards each 
other in all matters except those gradual secrets 
of the heart which sone love to communicate 
even to their most congenial friends; and they 
had particular reasons for wishing to maintain a 
secrecy upon all affairs of the heart; but talked 
with perfect freedom about the birds and flowers, 
books and periodicals that chanced to fail in 
their way ; they also expressed deep regret at the 
unpleasant state of feeling existing between 
Uncle John and Ned. 

“T was sorry to make my good uncle angry ; 
but he pressed me upon all sides, till I felt com- 
pelled to offend him, or reveal some of my affairs 
that I wish to have remain secret for the present, 
therefore I chose the former, as the least of two 
evils. I have the enviable reputation of being 
the laziest person in town, having won it by hav- 
ing no visible occupation. I acknowledge myself 
slightly addicted to laziness, but do not think my- 
self deserving the bad pre-eminence they have 
bestowed on my character. I find some little 
employment besides that spoken of by the poet 
Watts, as sent by Satan for the use of idle hands, 
having for months been engaged in writing a 
series of articles fora New York paper, under 
the nom de plume of ‘ Trismegistus,’ but desired 
to keep my efforts secreted from all, except 
mother, until sure of an engagement to contribute 
regularly.” 

“ Trismegistus! Are you Trismegistus? Ev- 
erybody is in love with you then, I mean with 
your writings, of course. But why do you wish 
to keep your efforts concealed from our good 
Uncle John ?” 

“J have no desire to, now that success has 
crowned them. I knew perfectly well that he 
would disapprove my undertaking, and consider 
it one of my plans to avoid more manual labor, 
and among my acquaintances I have not ome 
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confidential friend, therefore have maintained a 
secrecy in order to avoid ridicule. I received a 
letter from New York, the day previous to your 
arrival, in which the editor made proposals that 
I think it best to accept.” 

“Why don’t you inform Uncle John of your 
success 

“ Because he exhibits such a degree of coldness 
as to render it a hard task for me to treat him 
with common politeness. I feel perfectly willing 
to allow him to rouse his anger till he feels 
sufficiently punished for his conduct.” 

“‘ He is an enthusiastic admirer of the writings 
of Trismegistus, and will be highly delighted to 
discover in his lazy nephew the author of those 
meritorious articles that have afforded himself 
so much pleasure, and created so great a sensa- 
tion in the literary world. Why don’t you reveal 
your authorship to him now? It is your duty to 
conciliate a8 much as possible, you know.” 

“TI suppose I have irritated him unnecessarily, 
but then you must know it is exceedingly pro- 
voking to have an old man meddling with one’s 
affairs. However, I believe I will unmask my- 
self; or employ my fair cousin to reveal my true 
colors.” 

It was finally agreed between them that Laura 
should make the revelation of Ned’s success in 
the literary world to their Uncle John. Neither 
of the young people knew of the alteration he 
had made in his will; in fact they were ignorant 
ot his having made any instrument of the kind; 
therefore, could not have desired a reconciliation 
on account of his golden attractions. 

That evening, after their plans were all @ ar- 
ranged for the surprise of their Uncle John on 
the following morning, the cousins went in com- 
pany with a small party of the beaus and belles 
of Riverdale, who called and invited them, to 
take a long walk to the dwelling of Sally Sibbs, 
the fortune-teller, that she might read to the 
company the secrets of their lives, in the past, 
present and future. They were a noisy, joyous 
gathering, and Laura Barton enjoyed their soci- 

_¢ty far better than she had feared before leaving 
her city home for the country. 

Helen Stephens and the city belle became 
warm friends, and derived great pleasure from 
their acquaintanceship, which was as congenial 
and thoroughfelt as if they had been on terms of 
intimacy for years. ‘They monopolized the time 
of this walk between themselves, to the utter se- 
clusion of Ned, who was compelled to talk with 
the others of their party or be silent; and that 
young gentleman sagely suspected them of hav- 
ing some mischief in contemplation, though in 
what form it was to appear he could not imagine, 
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and they showed no inclination to make him 
their confidant, therefore, “‘he moved as one who 
seeth not his path clearly.” 

As all pleasures must end, even so their de- 
lightfal walk to Sally Sibbs’s cabin came to a 
termination, when they all seated themselves in 
its single but by no means capacious apartment, 
upon the edge of her bed, a large chest, a short 
bench and her three chairs. Sally’s cabin looked 
neat and tidy, and she was evidently expecting 
her guests when they arrived. There was noth- 
ing weird and haggard in the appearance of Sally 
Sibbs, such as is generally noticed in persons 
following her peculiar vocation ; instead of wear- 
ing ghostly airs, she was short and very fat, re- 
sembling a barrel in her proportions ; her round, 
rosy countenance wore an expression of mirthful- 
ness and mischief that readily conveyed the 
impression of her being keenly alive to anything 
like fun. 

When the company were all comfortably 
seated, Helen Stephens addressed Sally Sibbs, 
who stood by the chimney corner, with her fat 
red hands folded across her white apron in a 
style of stiff ungracefulness. 

“Aunt Sally, we wish you to tell all our 
fortunes.” 

“Come around the table then, if you please.” 

They all seated themselves around Sally’s 
little pine table, and the fat seeress commenced 
reading the certain destiny of each, to their great 
satisfaction and diversion. At length Ned 
Waters’s turn arrived, and Sally, upon looking 
into the cards after he had cut them, endeavored 
to give her countenance an expression of distress, 
in which effort she entirely failed ; but looked 
so ludicrously foolish as to cause her guests to 
make her cabin resound with peals of laughter. 

“ What's the matter, Aunt Sally?” inquifd 
Laura Barton. 

“Tf you had just as leave let me off, I wont 
read Mr. Waters’s cards.” 

“O, tell away, Aunt Sally, I ought to be in- 
formed if there is any bad fortune in store for 
me, that I may avert the disasters,” said Ned, 
laughing. 

“Tm afraid Mr. Waters will be angry with me 
if I tell what I read in the cards about him,” 
answered the confused damsel. 

“ No I wont, certainly, but if you are correct 
you shall have a new dress.” 

Sally, apparently reassured, queens her 
readings from the cards. 

“The young man is idle—very lazy—he trifles 
with many maidens, and they call him the youth 
of ne heart. He will never wed, the maidens 


know it well, for the book of fate hath revealed - . 
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his destiny, they play with him and he with them, 
as careful, cunning animals, mindful of the perils 
of such sport. The youth is useless to all save 
the few brave hearts who dare to play with the 
lion’s mane. Let the maidens beware of the 
youth who hath no heart! A maiden cometh 
with an eye seeming the deep well of love, and 
the young man sorrows over a heart wasted in- 
gloriously, as is the strength of the mouse in the 
sports of the playful cat.” 

“Very well rehearsed, Sally, you shall have 
the new dress, for you have richly earned it; 
but you need repeat no more of my well known 
follies. I did not think you capable of learning 
a lesson so perfectly,” said Ned, good humored- 
ly, as he rose from the table, and at the same 
time cast glances of suspicion upon his Cousin 
Laura and Helen Stephens, who, however, 
betrayed nothing in their countenances. 

Ned refused to listen to anything further from 
the cards, even though the placid Sally told him 
“she hadn’t read near all ;” he was by no means 
offended, but felt seriously annoyed to have his 
fair cousin think him entirely destitute of a 
heart, because the impression was most grossly 
incorrect ; he had a heart, and knew it, and knew 
it to be overflowing with love, real, genuine love 
for Laura Barton. The frequent fiirtations in 
which he had participated, were not of a suffi- 
ciently serious nature to prevent his falling des- 
perately in love with a lady, who in her city 
home bore the reputation of being even more 
heartless than himself. But Ned knew nothing 
of her, save that she was his cousin, and he 
loved her with the full intensity of his nature. 

The company walked home laughing about 
Sally Sibbs : but Ned was thinking of his charm- 
ing cousin, and trying to discover in some indi- 
req manner whether she reciprocated his love, 
or was trifling with his feelings. 


Elements of peacefulness pervaded the pretty 
home of the before troubled Waters on the 
morning appointed by the cousins for the revela- 
tion of Ned’s literary acquirements, and all 
skies seemed propitious, when Uncle John, after 
byeakfast was finished, took the New York paper 
and read the following paragraph aloud - 


‘Tt affords us great pleasure to announce to 
our readers that we have secured Trismegistus as 
a regular contributor to our columns. The spicy 
articles that have heretofore been published 
his pen, show him to bea young man of brilliant 
endowments. We feel confident of his ultimate 
success as an American author.” * 


* It will add interest to the general reader to know that 
this sketch, like many which scout in ned tes tee this 
on fact, and 


“I wonder who Trismegistus is ? I admire his 
style of writing greatly, and would be pleased to 
know the original,” remarked Uncle John. 

“T have the honor of knowing him quite in- 
timately, and can assure you he is a very worthy 
and agreeable young gentleman, about Cousin 
Edward’s size and age. I prize his society far 
above those effusions of the pen that have won 
him so enviable a degree of celebrity among the 
reading community.” 

Ned’s face assumed a scarlet hue, which at- 
tracted Uncle John’s attention, and gave that 
gentleman the impression that it was a manifes- 
tation of jealousy at hearing a man who might 
prove a formidaule rival, so highly extol- 
led ; therefore, thinking the present a good op- 
portunity to inflict punishment for his former 
impudence and laziness, he endeavored to in- 
crease his confusion by zealously lauding the 
author’s merits, and extracting his praises from 
Laura. 

“T should think you must derive a great degree 
of satisfaction from your acquaintance with so 
excellent and gifted ayoung gentleman. I have 
long entertained feelings of respect and admira- 
tion for him, although I have never seen his face. 
He has shown himself something more than a 
mere drone in the great hive of humanity, dif- 
fering in that respect from too large a number 
of our young men.” 

“I do derive the highest imaginable satisfac- 
tion from my intercourse with him, and wish you 
also to enjoy his pleasant society; if you and 
aunt will grant me leave, I should feel highly 
delighted to invite him here.” 

Mrs. Waters and Ned both continued to blush, 
and remained silent. Uncle John enjoyed the 
manifestations of his nephew’s ill concealed con- 
fusion to so great an extent, as to render himself 
incapable of comprehending whether he derived 
greater pleasure from the prospect of an ac- 
quaintance with a youthful celebrity, or the op- 
portunity thus offered for inflicting punishment 
upon Ned. His small hazel eyes twinkled like 
those of a rabbit, when he replied to Laura Bar- 
ton, while one of those dancing little optics 
played around her handsome and manly cousin, 
to watch the effect of his answer. 

“J shall feel delighted to welcome your friend, 
both on your account and my own; and so 1 
doubt not will your aunt and cousin. ” 

Mrs. Waters nodded assent, Ned said nothing. 

“J will send for him immediately; and he. 
will probably be here as soon as to-morrow even- 
ing. If you like him as well as I do, I shall feel 
much gratified.” 

The family then separated ; Mrs, Waters pro- 
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ceeded to attend to the domestic duties demand- 
ing her attention, Uncle John went to his library 
in quite an elated mood, while the two cousins 
departed for the woods with the ostensible object 
of “botanizing” in view—but they passed by 
the richest beds of wild flowers, without bestow- 
ing the least attention upon the treasures they 
crushed beneath their feet ; hence the conclusion 
is, the couple had “ other fish to fry.” 

“ Cousin Edward, I owe you an explanation 
of my participation in our sport at Sally Sibbs’s 
cabin, last evening. I perceived at the time 
that you suspected me as being one of the insti- 
gators of the unpleasant joke played upon you, 
by the reading of your history from the cards. 
I did know that some mischief was in store for 
you, but had no knowledge of its unpleasant na- 
ture; and on no account would I have joined in 
the jest, if informed of its precise bearing upon 
your feelings.” 

“ You are excusable ; the plot, I believe, was 
originated by Helen Stephens ?” 

“ T have no revelations to make of the faults 
of others ; I only wish to excuse myself.” 

“ You need make none, as I found this paper 
in Helen’s handwriting on the floor of the cabin, 
where Sally had dropped it when I rose from the 
table last evening,” said Ned, producing a small 
document containing all that the fortune-teller 
had read, and some additional sentences which 
he would not allow her to repeat in the presence 
of his cousin. I was not in the least offended 
with any one; but would be glad to reward 
Helen for revealing my faults to you, in so sin- 
gular a manner. How shall I punish her 
temerity ?” 

“Show her the errors of that chart, and I 
doubt not she will apologize, upon seeing that 
you really have a heart.” 

“T suppose there is but one way to prove my- 
self in possession of one, and that is, by offering 
to exchange it with some fair lady—is it ?” 

“The most convincing proof you could offer.” 

“Will you become my wife, Cousin Laura? 
T love you as my own soul—better than all the 
rest of earth. My heart is. yours—yours alone, 
and yours eternally! Will you return my love 
and render me happy?” exclaimed Ned, with 
passionate vehemence, while he clasped his 
cousin’s passive hand within his own. 

Laura Barton was really taken by surprise by 
this sudden declaration—not having expected her 
words to lead to such a result at the time. She 
was greatly excited, but by no means distressed ; 
and still allowed her handsome cousin to retain 
her delicate hand in his clasp, while she trem- 
ulously replied: “Yes.” 


The formidable task was at ‘ast performed! 
Poor fellow! he had been fluctuating between 
hope and despair for weeks, fearing in his timid- 
ity to prosecute his love-suit, lest he should meet 
with a defeat. He had trembled like a very 
coward before the artillery of his little cousin, 
who waited patiently the same length of time to 
receive this tardy declaration, and bestow her 
candid “yes” upon the suppliant. 

When genuine passion, in its beautiful purity, 
enthroned itself in their souls, they at once dis- 
carded those trifling habits that had gained for 
them the reputation of bein: thoroughly heart- 
less ; and the brilliant belle felt no inclination to 
torture her lover by deferring the season of his 
joy, but quietly answered “ yes” —thus dispelling 
the apprehensions that had flitted, like unwel- 
come sh«dows, Over his dream of happiness, and 
installing in their place the richest emotions of 
pure bliss within the comprehenston of the soul 
of man, while still a habitant of terrestrial 
scenes. 

Laura and Ned lingered in the woods a great 
while, enjoying a long conversation, from which 
they appeared to’ derive immense satisfaction ; 
but, like all other love relations, it possessed 
charms for no ears save those for which it was 
originally designed. With light hearts and happy 
countenances, they slowly wended their home- 
ward paths—Ned, to tell his affectionate mother 
the blissful state of his heart, and the bright 
hopes of future enjoyment that illuminated his 
course through the untrodden distance of earthly 
life, with his lovely cousin to dispel every rising 
shadow. While Ned was revealing his blissful 
experience to his rejoicing mother, his cousin 
proceeded to Uncle John’s library and demurely 
offered to play a game of backgammon with the 
good man, who was excessively fond of this 
mode of diversion. When the'r game was partly 
finished, Uncle John questioned his adversary as 
follows : 

“How long have you been acquainted with 
Trismegistus 

“ We were playmates when little children, but 
have not met since for several years, until quite 
recently, You will love him dearly, when made 
acquainted with his many excellent qualities and 
feel the effects of his happy temperament.” ‘ 

“T hope so. You think he will certainly be 
here to morrow, do you ?” 

“ Yes, sir; we shall see him, I have no doubt.” 

“ What is his personal appearance ?” 

“ He very closely resembles Cousin Edward ; 
I think him quite as handsome, and one would 
find it difficult to determine which possessed the 
most pleasant manners.” 
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The gene was completed, and the beaten girl 
excused herself while she called upon her inti- 
mate friend, Helen Stephens, and confidentially 
related to her Ned’s trials, their final success, the 
revelation to be made to Uncle John, and the ex- 
isting engagement between herself and Cousin 
Edward, whom she declared to be far removed 
from heartlessness. 

Helen was exceedingly delighted with the new 

view thus presented of her old friend Ned’s char- 
acter. She had always admired him for every 
trait except his seeming inutility ; and, when the 
misapprehension was removed from her mind, 
she sincerely congratulated Laura upon her pros- 
pecteof real happiness as the wife of “the youth 
of no heart,” as she had cuttingly denominated 
him in the sibyl’s note. . 

‘On the succeeding day—the one appointed by 
Laura Barton for the arrival of her literary 
friend Trismegistus—her Uncle John went into 
the forests upon a hunting excursion, with the 
intention of returning before the arrival of his 
expected guest; but his increasing interest in 
the exciting sports of the chase delayed him 
longer than he had anticipated, upon leaving 
home in the morning. When, at a late hour, he 
dismounted in his own yard, his charming niece, 
looking the personification of artless innocence 
and happiness,met him at the door and announced 
the arrival of Trismegistus. 

The old gentleman proceeded directly to his 
own apartment and performed the labors of the 
toilet in haste. After the complete arrangement 
of his dress, he hastened to the parlor, eager to 
receive an introduction to the young author and 
offer apologies for his long absence. Upon enter- 
ing the room, he felt a degree of surprise to find 
its sole occupants consisting of Mrs. Waters, 
Ned and Laura Barton. The last mentioned 
lady arose and introduced Ned to his uncle as 
“ Trismegistus,” with a show of becoming 
gravity. 

“You Trismegistus? You?” 

Yes, sir, that is my nom de plume,” replied 
Ned, gravely. 

“Tm thinking you will humbug a younger 
person than me with that kind of nonsense. I 
don’t believe the first word of it! .When did 
you find time to leave the girls long enough to 
write all the articles attributed to the pen of 
Trismegistus ?” 

“I have written in my own room nearly every 
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me lazy, or perfectly idle, I have only enjoyed 
necessary recreation, and performed an ordinary 


You adopted a very 
ation ; I admire your taste. But why did you 
wish to conceal your authorship from me for so 
long a time ?” 

*‘ Because not sure of success, and feeling 
convinced that you would opposé my under- 
taking, with the conviction that it was a plan 
originated in my own brain for the avoidance of 
all physical exertion. You will remember you 
have not at all times entertained feelings of the 
most exalted respect for my principles and 
abilities.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Ned, for my misjudg- 
ment, but at the same time think you gave me 
good cause for imagining you Rey 
hibiting your utilitarian virtues.” 

“T really was very lazy, but not entirely use- 
less, I hope,” laughed Ned. 

“Not by any means ; I have a confession to 
whisper in your ear. I made my will in your 
favor about two years ago; but your impudence 
excited my wrath toso high a pitch, that I wrote 
another, giving my estate to your cousin Laura. 
I will now alter it again, and restore to you your 
former interest in my property ; this can be done 
without injustice to Laura, whose present fortune 
is sufficiently large to satisfy her desires.” 

Ned cast a glance into Laura’s laughing eyes, 
and replied : 

“You need make no alteration in the instru- 
ment; I am satisfied to have it remain in its 
present form.” 

“ You are very generous, very magnanimous!” 
“Not so disinterested as you may imagine,” 
observed Ned, taking Laura’s hand within his 
own. ‘Laura and I have decided to unite our 
interests, and hope you will approve our decision, 
as mother has already done.” 

The old man opened his eyes very wide, and 
Laura imprinted a kiss on his time-honored cheek, 
at the same time whispering : 

“ How are you pleased with Trismegistus ?” 

“ You are all leagued in conspiracy to make 
me appear like an old fool; but for the- future, 
matters may take their own course,” said ‘he, 
leaving them to drink his tea of which his hurry 
to meet the author had deprived him. 

In a few days, Laura Barton left the beautiful 
village of Riverdale for her home in Boston, ac- 
companied by her handsome cousin; and the 
current rumor of their engagement was con- 
firmed some six months after their departure, 
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attend their wedding in the capacity of brides- 
maid. ‘That marriage was a joyful affair ; Uncle 
John seemed perfectly happy, and Mrs. Waters 
looked hopefully on the happy pair, praying that 
their bliss might ripen in an eternity of perfected 
love and congeniality. Helen yielded to the 
earnest solicitations of her friends to pass the 
winter with them in their new home. Whenshe 
returned to Riverdale the next spring, she was 
accompanied by a young gentleman who had 
quite too much politeness to allow an estimable 
lady of his acquaintance to travel without a pro- 
tector. He had been a groomsman at Ned’s wed- 
ding ; but not feeling satisfied with the honor, he 
desired to fill a post of more importance in con- 
nection with Helen, who experienced similar 
desires. 

Mrs. Stephens very graciously yielded her 
sanction to the desired union, and the result was 
a highly interesting wedding in Riverdale. 

Ned Waters has changed to Mr. Waters—a 
pleasant, joyous man—whose open, genial eeun- 
tenance sends cheering rays into the hearts of his 
many friends. His literary reputation is now 
established, and he no longer finds it necessary 
to place his writings under a nom de plume, but 
allows his own name the merit of his efforts. 

When Ned returned the note he found in Sally 
Sibbs’s cabin to its mischievous author, she made 
him an ample apology. Since then, they have 
jested pleasantly about the frolic, when the par- 
ties have been in Riverdale together, as they often 
are; and all go, as on a former occasion, to see 
Sally, on whom they bestow gifts, without de- 
manding any of her readings of the future, wisely 
considering their fortunes as made. 

THE SWEET USES OF ADVERSITY. 


You wear out your old clothes. You are not 
troubled with many visitors. You are exonerat- 
ed from making calls. Crossing-sweepers do 
not molest you. Bores do not bore you. 
Sponges do not haunt your table. Tax-gather- 
ers hurry past your door. Itinerant bands do not 
play opposite your window. You avoid the 
nuisance of serving on juries, You are not per- 
secuted to stand godfather, No one thinks of 
presenting you with a testimonial. No trades- 
man irritates you by : “Is there any other 
little article to-day, sir?” Begging letter-writers 
leave you alone. You practise temperance. You 
swallow infinitely less poison than others. Flat- 
terers do not shoot their rubbish into your ear. 
You are saved many a debt, many a deception, 
many a headache. And, lastly, if you have a 
true friend in the world, you are sure in a very 
short space of time, to learn it.— . 


It is with ideas as with pieces of money— 


those of the least value generally circulate the 
most. 


TWILIGHT REVERIES, | 


BY YELONA LESLIE. 

O, there are blissful memories 
Come thronging round me now, 
Sweet pictures from the book of life, 

That flush my pallid brow. 


To-night my spirit longs to turn 
The pages of the past; 

And trace those richly glowing scenes, 
Too beautiful to last. 


O, there is joy too deep for mirth, _ nit 
And grief too deep for tears— “it 
The first comes rolling up to-night, 

Through mists of buried years. 7 
They come around me at this hour, 

The friends of early youth ; 
Their faces glowing with the light 

Of innocence and truth. 


In beauty as I saw them once, 
They float around me now, 

But death's cold, icy touch has strewn 
Pale shadows on the brow. 


And other forms all redolent 
With love’s expressive glow, 
Around me at this twilight hour 

Like shadows come and go. 


And one dear image nightly comes, 
To nestle in my heart, 

Nor would I for the wealth of worlds, 
E’er wish it to depart. : 


THE FORGED PATENT. 


BY LENT LISTON. 


Ir was at the close of a beautiful.day in the 
fall of the year, that a crowd might have been 
seen gathered around the log cabin that served 
as store, post-office and news-room for the thinly 
settled village of Richland, in the far distant 
west. The gathering was occasioned by “town 
election,” and the news of a “free blow-out ” 
given by Squire Davis, one of the candidates for 
office. Suddenly the crowd opened, and the at- 
tention of all was directed towards a new comer, 
who had approached without having been per- 
ceived until the moment he addressed the squire 
(whom even a stranger could distinguish as the 
principal personage among them), and anxiously 
inquired for a house where he could be accom- 
modated ; saying that he was extremely ill, and 
felt all the symptoms of an approaching fever. 
The speaker was apparently about twenty-one 
years of age, of slender form, fair and delicate 
complexion, with the air of one accustomed to 
good society. It was evident at a glance that he 
was not inured to the hardships of a frontier 
life, or labor of any kind. But his dress bore a 
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strange contrast to his appearance and manners. 
He wore a hunting-shirt of coarse linsey woolsey, 
@ common straw hat, a pair of heavy cow-hide 
boots and a large pack, completed his equip- 
ment. Every eye gazed with curiosity upon the 
new comer. In their eagerness to learn who he 
was, whence he came, and what was his business, 
the horse swap was left unfinished, the rifle was 


- laid aside, and even the busy tin cup had a tem- 


porary respite. The squire eyed the stranger 
keenly and suspiciously for a moment without 
uttering a word—knaves and swindlers were 
abroad, and the language of the youth betrayed 
his “ Yankee ” origin, a name through the South 
and some parts of the West, associated in the 
minds of the ignorant with everything that is 
base. Mistrusting the silence and hesitation of 
Squire Davis for fear of inability to pay, the 
stranger smiled, and said : 

“Tam not without money,” and putting his 
hand in his pocket to give ocular proof to his 
assertion, he was horror-struck to find that his 
pocket book was gone. It contained every cent 
of his money, besides papers of great value. 

Without a cent—without a single letter to at- 
test that he was honorable—a stranger, and with 
a fever rapidly coming on, it was not strange 
that a feeling of despair came over him, and he 
anxiously awaited the expected answer. But 
the squire who prided himself on his penetration, 
at last with a loud sneering laugh said : 

“‘ Stranger, you are barking up the wrong tree, 
if you think to catch me with that are trick of 
yourn.” 

As he proceeded in this strain he was second- 
ed by nearly every one present, for the “ squar” 
‘was aman whom few dared displease, and this 
was his “blow out.” The youth felt keenly his 
desolate situation, and casting his eyes around in 
atone of deep and despairing anxiety, he inquired 
if there was not one man present that would 
receive him ? 

“Yes,” cried a rich sonorous voice from the 
crowd, “I will; I know not whether you are a 
robber or not, but I’m not afraid to do my duty, 
and run the chance. But how? What's this? 
Help; you fellows, the man’s dying !” And dart- 
ing forward, the kindhearted Mr. Foster who had 
proffered his services, was just in time to catch 
the youth, who overcome by extreme illness, fell 
insensible into his benefactor’s arms. He had 
the stranger immediately carried to his house, a 
physician called, and every aid which was 
necessary, rendered. 

Long was the struggle between life and death, 
and in the delirium of fever, piteously he called 
upon his mother and sister to aid him. When 


the youth was laid upon her bed, and she heard 
him murmur for absent friends, Lucy Foster 
wept, and she wiped the dews of agony from his 
brow and moistened his fevered lips, said to him : 

“ Poor, sick young man, your sister is far dis- 
tant, and cannot hear you, but I will be a sister 
to you.” And well did the dark-eyed maiden keep 
her promise. Day and night she and her father 
watched beside the sick couch, until at length 
the crisis of his disorder arrived—the day which 
would decide the question of life or death. Lucy 
bent over him with intense anxiety, watching 
every expression of his features, hardly daring 
to breathe, so fearful was she of awaking him 
from the only sound sleep he had enjoyed for 
nine long days and nights. At length he awoke 
and gazed up into her face and faintly inquired, 
“Where am I?’ There was intelligence in that 
look. Youth and a good constitution had tri- 
umphed. Lucy felt that he was spared, and 
bursting into a flood of irrepressible, grateful 
tears, rushed from the room. 

It was two weeks more before he could sit up, 
even for a short time, and make them acquainted 
with his history. His name was Charles Moor- 
land, and he had until lately resided in Boston. 
A few days afterwards, when sitting up, Charles 
saw at the head of his bed his pack, and on 
opening it, the first thing that attracted his atten- 
tion was his pocket book, the supposed loss of 
which had excited so many bitter regrets. He 
recollected having placed it there the morning 
before he reached Richland, but in the confusion 
engendered by fever, the circumstance had been 
forgotten. This discovery nearly restored him 
to health, but he resolved at present to confine 
the secret to his own bosom. Night came, and 
Mr. Foster did not retarn. Morning came, and 
hour after hour the invalid and his sweet nurse 
watched for his coming, but it was not until sun- 
set approached and Lucy was setting out in 
search of her father, that he approached. But 
even his presence brought not happiness, for his 
pale, haggard countenance was sufficient to an- 
nounce that all was not well. He uttered not a 
word for more than an hour, notwithstanding all 
his daughter’s efforts to arouse him. At length 
he arose, and taking her hand led her into the 
room where Moorland was seated. 

“ You shall know all,” said he. “I am ruined, 
Iam a beggar. In a few days I must leave this 
house, this farm which I have so highly improved 
and thought my own.” 

He proceeded to state that a few days before, 
Squire Davis, in a moment of ungovernable 
malice, taunted him with being a beggar, and 
told him that he was in his power, and that he 
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would crush him under his feet. When Mr. 
Foster smiled at what he regarded only as an im- 
potent threat, Davis, to convince him, stated that 
the patent of his farm was a forged one, and 
that he knew the real owner of the land—had 
written to purchase it—and expected the deeds 
ina few days. Mr. Foster during his long ab- 
sence had visited the land office, and found to his 
consternation that the patent beyond a doubt was 
a forgery, and his claim to his farm not worth a 
cent. 

It may be proper to observe that counterfeiting 
soldiers’ patents was a regular business a few 
years ago, hundreds have been duped, ay, and 
many are still duped. 

“Tt is not for myself,” said the old man, “ that 
Igrieve at this misfortune. I am advanced in 
life, and it matters not how or where I pass the 
few remaining days of my existence. I have a 
home beyond the stars, where your mother has 
gone before me, and where I would have long 
since joined her, had I not lived to protect her 
child, my own, my affectionate Lucy.” 

The weeping girl flung her arms around the 
neck of her parent, and her tears mingled with 
those which coursed down the old man’s fur- 
rowed cheeks. 

“We can be happy still,” said she, “for I 
am young, and can easily support both of us.” 

All night long Charles Moorland thought of 
the forged patent. There were a few words 
dropped by Mr. Foster which he could not dis- 
miss from his mind—that Squire Davis had 
written to the real owner of the land, and ob- 
tained the promise of a deed ; now as he himself 
was owner of nearly all the military tract, and 
as he had never given any such promise, it was 
no wonder that his astonishment was great. His 
father was a merchant of Boston, who had ac- 
quired an immense fortune. Many soldiers who 
had served in the last war, on receiving their 
bounty of one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
not wishing to remove to Illinois, felt desirous 
of disposing of them, and many of these patents 
were offered to Mr. Moorland, and in this way 
no small part of the military tract came into his 
possession. On the day Charles became of age, 
he gave him a deed of a principal part of his 
land in Illinois, and insisted that he should go 
out and see it, and if he liked the country, settle 
there. Wishing him to become identified with 
the people, he recommended his son on his 
arrival in the State, to dress like a backwoods- 
man. Qn the morning of his departure Mr. 
Moreland received a letter from a man named 
Davis, wishing to purchase a certain quarter sec- 
tion at government price, which Mr. Wilson 
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promised he should have on these terms, pro- 
vided he forwarded a certificate from the Judge 
of the Circuit Court that the land was worth no 
more. The letter just received enclosed the cer- 
tificate in question—Mr. Moorland had given this 
tract to Charles—and putting the letter and cer- 
tificate into his hands, enjoined him to deed it to 
the writer agreeably to promise. The remarks of 
Mr. Foster forcibly reminded young Moorland 
of this incident, and the next morning he 
examined the papers and found them to be the 
ones expected. Astonished that his friend, the 
judge, should certify that the land was worth no ° 
more, Mr. Foster closely examined the certificate, 
and soon pronounced it a forgery. 

At this moment Squire Davis entered the 
house. He scarcely noticed Mr. Foster, except 
with a look of contempt, After pouring out all 
his maledictions upon the family, he advised 
them to leave immediately. The old man in- 
quired if he would give nothing for the improve- 
ments he had made? The answer was: 

“ Not a cent.” 

“ You certainly would not,” said Charles, 
“ drive this old man and daughter penniless upon 
the world 

“What is that to you, Sir Beggar?” replied 
Davis, with a look of malice and contempt. 

“T will answer you that question,” said Moor- 
land, and acquainted him with what the reader 
already knows. 

Davis at first was stupefied with astonishment, 
but when he saw that all his schemes of villany 
were defeated, and proof of his having committed 
forgery could be established, his assurance for- 
sook him, and he threw himself upon his knees 
and begged, first the old man, then Lucy, and 
then Charles to spare him. 

Affected with his appeals, the latter purchased 
his farm, and suffered him to fly with his family 
to Texas. 

Why should the narrative be lengthened out ? 
Of course Lucy and Charles were married, and 
though a splendid mansion soon rose up on the 
farm of Mr. Foster, both loved far better the little 
room where she had so long and anxiously watch- 
ed over the sick bed of the homeless stranger, and 
the old man lived long enough to narrate to his 
wondering grandchildren, the history of the 
forged patent. 
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Men love most passionately, and women most 

anently. Men love at first and most warm- 

y ; women love last and longest. This is natural 

enough ; for nature makes women to be won and 

men to win. Men are an active, positive force, 

and therefore they are more ardent and demon- 
strative.—George W. Curtis. 
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MOLLY WARE 
BY ©. LATIMER. 


There’s a lovely maid with sparkling eye, 
And heart that laughs at care, 


Who every morning passes by ; 
Her name is Molly Ware. 


She’s a lovely casket filled with pearls, 
And diamonds rich and rare; 

O, a precious gem and beautiful, 
Is this same Molly Ware. 


In all the train of college girls 
There’s none that can compare 

In beauty, wit and gracefulness, 
With lovely Molly Ware. 


Were I the “‘ Chief of Ulva’s Isle,” 
My happiness I’d share 

With this dear subject of my muse, 
This lovely Molly Ware. 


O, had I but the confidence 
That many men could spare, 

I would present my compliments 
To lovely Molly Ware. 


But this has been withheld from me, 
And I can but declare, 

In humble verse, my high regard 
For lovely Molly Ware. 


> 
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MARY TUDOR, THE SCARLET QUEEN. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue nineteenth of July, 1554, broke over 
“merrie England,” with a full gush of sunshine. 
Everywhere, banners were floating to the breeze, 
and sounds of merriment and joy went abroad 
on the morning air. Everywhere guns were 
fired, bells were ringing, bonfires were blazing, 
and processions were forming. 

One would have thought that some grand 
national victory was being celebrated, or at least 
that some grand national tribute was preparing 
for a hero of the English blood royal, or the cor- 
onation of a king. 

It was not for these, however, that this great 
demonstration was made, but for the reception 
of a man who had but lately been subjected to 
the bitterest execration from the English, and 
whose fleets were now anchoring in the port of 
Southampton. 

The maiden queen of England, although 
neither fair nor young—she who has been known 
from the middle of the fourteenth contury by the 
title of “‘ Bloody Mary,” and who well earned 
the sobriquet, was that day to receive the young 
and gallant Philip of Spain as her betrothed 
husband. 


As the Spanish fleet anchored, a number of 
barges put off from the shore, one of which was 
distinguished by its spléndid awning, lined with 
cloth of gold, as the queen’s own. It was 
manned by a full crew of seamen, dressed in the 
queen’s livery, white and green, and was intend- 
ed expressly for the bridegroom elect ; while the 
other barges, richly ornamented, and inferior 
only to this one, was for the nobles and their 
attendants. 

A company of English lords were assembled 
at the landing to welcome Philip, and the earl 
of Arundel presented him, in the queen’s name, 
with the order of the Garter. He was dressed 
richly, but plainly, in black velvet, with a 
cap ornamented with gold chains. A splendid 
horse had been provided which he instantly 
mounted, and his graceful horsemanship won the 
hearts of the assembled people, perhaps, as much 
as deeds of valor could have done; on such frail 
grounds is popular favor established. 

London gave itself up to a perfect jubilee, and 
Mary gave orders to her nobles to attend her to 
Winchester, where she was to meet the prince, 
who arrived there on the twenty-third, attended 
by two hundred gentlemen on horseback, and a 
body of English archers in the livery of the house 
of Arragon. 

The rain now poured in torrents, and the cay- 
alcade had not proceeded far when a cavalier 
met them, at full speed, with a message from the 
queen, for Philip not to expose himself to the 
weather, but to delay his departure. Of course 
the gallant prince would not listen to this, and 
the cavalcade moved on, spite of the rain which 
was drenching their gay dresses. 

That evening the royal pair met, and accord- 
ing to Sepulveda, Philip did not confine his sal- 
utations to the queen, but kissed all the ladies in 
waiting, matrons and maidens, without distinc- 
tion. In the great hall of the episcopal palace, 
they met again in public, Mary stepping forward 
to receive Philip, and kissing him before the as- 
sembled company. 

The approaching festival of St. James was 
fixed upon for the marriage day; and Philip ex- 
changed his plain garb for one of white satin and 
cloth of gold, powdered with pearls and diamonds. 
He wore the Burgundian order, the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, and the new order that had just 
been. bestowed upon him. 

The queen’s dress was of similar material, but 
our brides of the present day would have been 
shocked at the bad taste of her red Slippers and 
black velvet mantle. One of the council, after 
the marriage train entered the cathedral, read an 
instrument from Charles Fifth, in which he for- 
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mally announced his son as king of Naples and 
duke of Milan, thus making Philip equal in rank 
to his consort. 

At this point, the English nobles were seized 
with embarrassment at the thought that there had 
been no provision made as to who should give 
the queen away ; but the earls of Pembroke and 
Derby and the marquis of Winchester agreed to 
give her away in the name of the whole realm ; 
and the bishop of Winchester then performed 
the marriage. 

The romantic shades of Hampton Court soon 
received the royal pair. Mary’s general ill health 
had not been improved by the pageantries of the 
late occasion, and feeble and indisposed, she was 
obliged to shut her doors upon her subjects, and 
confine herself wholly to the society of Philip and 
her personal attendants. 

Of these, Lady Alice Barnet and Lady Elinor 
Howard were the favorite and privileged ; and 
strangely enough, Mary chose to have them con- 
stantly about her person. 

It would appear that she was not at all tinc- 
tured with jealousy, else the remarkable beauty 
of both might have awakened her fears lest Philip 
should contrast them strongly with the aged and 
sickly appearance which the queen herself pre- 
sented. But it does not appear that Mary was 
aware of her own want of charms, and her fond- 
ness for Philip was that of a young and blooming 

‘bride rather than of a mature woman. At the 
time of their marriage, Philip was only twenty- 
seven years old. Mary was eleven years his 
senior, and the chronic disease under which she 
labored made her look still older. 

Lady Alice Barnet was just eighteen years old; 
a gay, merry, laughing girl, with fresh, red lips 
and blooming cheeks; eyes that flashed out 
brightly beneath the long, black tresses that hung 
round her oval face, and a figure whose full and 
youthful beauty was conspicuous among the 
court beauties of the day. She loved ta wear gay 
and rich colors ; and had she dared, would have 
outvied the queen herself in splendid costume. 

On the other hand, Lady Elinor Howard was 
agentle maiden, fond of quiet and retirement, 
and dressing in the most simple and unostentatious 
manner; her usual robe one of pure white, with 
at most a blue ribbon at her waist, or a spray of 
pale blue flowers in her rich chestnut hair. 
Mary loved the little, gentle maiden, and petted 
Lady Alice, who was more careless and free in 
her speech and manners. 

The queen lay on a rich damask couch ina 
deep sleep, induced by narcotics, after several 
restless and troubled nights of illness. Philip 
had left her for a few hours, and although the 
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adjoining room was full of ladies in waiting, no 
one was allowed to watch her repose, save the 
two favored ones. 

They were sitting in the deep embrasure of a 
broad window looking out upon Hampton Court, 
and conversing in whispers #0 low that they 
could not have reached the queen’s ear had she 
been awake. 

“Our royal mistress loves her new husband 
dearly enough,” said the bolder damsel of the 
two. ‘“ And no wonder, either. These Spanish 
cavaliers are well worthy a queen’s admiration.” 

“ True,” said the Lady Elinor, “ but I marvel 
at the choice. Surely his father, Charles Fifth, 
who, I have heard, was once nearly betrothed to 
the queen, would have been a more suitable 
match.” 

“ Are you not uttering a little treason against 
the charms of our queen?” said Lady Alice. 
“ Methinks you are the boldest of us two at this 
moment. I would hardly have ventured so much !’”” 

Elinor blushed, but resumed, “I am surely not 
wanting, Alice, in respect for my queen, when I 
speak of her age. But all must see, if they do 
not allow themselves to speak, of the strong con- 
trast between them. Look, now that her face is 
distorted with pain, and tell me if she looks fit- 
ting for the wife of one who deserves the title of 
Philip the handsome, as much as his grandfather 
to whom it was given ?” 

“No, indeed, Elinor, she does not, and much 
I fear she will not retain his affections long. 
But tell me, dear, did you see the duke of Alva 
on the day of the marriage ?”’ 

“T did, Alice, and I saw, moreover, the look 
which he directed to you as you stood nearest 
the queen. But even he is not equal to the 
prinee.”’ 

“« What were you saying of the prince’s father ?”” 

“Thave heard that when the queen was only 
six years old, he, then a young man, was desirous 
of a betrothal ; but that five years later he broke 
the contract which was actually formed, and 
married Isabella of Portugal, who became the 
mother of the prince. Even that would have 
proved a more suitable match for our royal mis- 
tress than this.” 

“Ah, but do you know that many people 
thought she would marry her kinsman, Court- 
enay, Earl of Devonshire ?” 

“TI have heard so; but that the Emperor 
Charles, whether from a desire to compensate 
her for the single life which she has so long en- 
dured for his sake—for it seems that she felt his 
desertion, although only eleven years old—or 
from a desire to aggrandize Philip, negotiated 
this marriage himself.” 
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“ And liking the father so well, how did she 
know that she should like the son, whom she had 
never seen 

“ There was a portrait of the prince, sent by 
his aunt, the regent of the Netherlands, but with 
strict injunctions to return it. It was painted 
by Titian, when the prince was twenty-six years 
old, and you may well believe it struck the 
queen’s fancy, as well indeed it might.” Elinor 
sighed as she spoke. 

“Ido believe it, Elinor, and, moreover, I be- 
lieve that you are yourself in love with our 
queen’s choice, and—” 

“Lady Alice! do you dare to say this to me ?” 

The blood of the Howards flashed bright and 
warm into Lady Elinor’s cheek; and Lady 
Alice Barnet, proud as she was, had scarcely the 
presumption to repeat her words. 

“There, there, forgive me, darling ; I was but 
in jest. You should not have been moved, me- 
thinks, by such a trifle.” 

But the quick tears were coursing down the 
pure, pale cheeks of Lady Elinor, at the unkind 
suspicion, and ere she could banish their traces 
the queen awoke. 

Her first waking sight found the Lady Elinor 
in tears, and the sympathy of Mary for her favor- 
ite was too sincere not to display itself in caresses 
and fond words. 

“Who has hurt thee, darling?” she said, as 
Elinor bent down byher couch. “ Depend upon 
it, whoever does so shall feel Philip’s indignation, 
and our own too. Our royal consort has taken 
great nore of thee, my Elinor ; and sometimes he 
has questioned us all too closely of our little 
cousin. Beshrew us, girl! I fear he will think 
thee somewhat younger and handsomer than 
ourself.” 4 

Mary’s self-satisfied air betrayed that she did 
not apprehend any danger from that quarter; 
but her allusion, joined to Lady Alice’s words, 
created a commotion in the heart of the gentle 
maiden, which she could not control. Thus it is 
with the human heart as with the famous rock 
which a child’s finger may put in motion, but 
which the whole strength of many men could not 
still. 

During the few months that had intervened 
between this time and the queen’s marriage, 
Philip had distinguished Lady Elinor in a man- 
ner wholly different to that which had character- 
ized his behaviour to the other ladies in waiting. 
To all he exhibited politeness, and to many, an 
easy flattery, excepting to her. She only had 
been treated with that gentle and almost tender 
courtesy which sometimes is the surest precursor 
of love. 
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Timid and unsuspecting, lady Elinor had 
been on the verge of giving up her heart to the 
keeping of one who could have no legitimate 
claim to its possession, and she now started with 
horror to think how nearly she had approached 
the chasm which leads to the destruction of 
those principles which no alchemy can ever again 
restore when once perverted. 

She was aroused by the chance and unmeaning 
badinage that fell from the lips of the Lady Alice, 
and was dismayed by the flattery of the queen 
who deepened the wound to her delicacy, by tell- 
ing her what Philip said of her; and as soon 
as she could be dismissed from the queen’s pres- 
ence, she rushed to her chamber, and burst into 
an agony of tears. 

She resolved at first to ask a dismissal alto- 
gether, but on second thought, she considered 
that to fly from the court was not the best way to 
avoid Philip, who, as she believed, would more 
certainly seek her if she was absent from the 
queen’s protection. 

She resolved, therefore, to stay, but to avoid 
him as much as possible. Meantime the queen 
grew more and more indisposed, and often re- 
quired older and more experienced ladies around 
her than the two favorites; and etiquette de- 
manded that they should live retired and away 
from the frivolities of the court, when the royal 
mistress could not be present. 

But the angel who watches over the good and 
virtuous had not ceased to take charge of Lady 
Elinor Howard. Greatly to the delight of Philip’s 
Spanish followers, Charles Fifth summoned his 
son into Flanders. He was about to abdicate in 
his favor, and demanded his presence without 
delay. 

Sick, disappointed in some of her dearest hopes, 
and almost heart-broken, Mary accompanied her 
husband down the Thames, to Greenwich, unwil- 
ling to believe in the necessity of the parting, 
but yielding in this as in all other things to 
Charles, who seemed to have held and exercised 
the right to dictate her conduct. : 


She returned home to her desolate couch, 
alone, without relatives, without children, which 
she had fondly hoped for, and without the 
presence of her husband.* A fearful retribution 
seemed to rest upon her for the cruelties she had 
committed ; and attacked anew by the disease to 
which she had long ago been subject, and which 
had sorely wasted her youth and beauty, leaving 
her only the wreck of what she had been, she lay 
down to die! 


* This was the period 
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HE when the queen is said to have 
procured a subtle poison for the purpose of self-destruc- 
tion, but she did not make the attempt. 
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Death does not, however, always come to the 
world-sick, and Mary lingered on a year and a 
half longer, until Philip, from motives of policy, 
paid her a visit. Life rallied in its citadel for 
awhile, and she received him with all the fondness 
and devotion of a first and only love ; as indeed 
it was with the queen. 

Lady Elinor’s hand had long since been given 
in marriage to the young Earl of Derby, the 
queen sanctioning it rather unwillingly because 
he wished to withdraw her altogether from the 
court. He, however, permitted her to come to 
the queen’s sick-bed, at stated times, and Mary 
continued to receive her with all the affection of 
former days. 

Once only did Philip catch a passing glance at 
the face which, two years before, had almost. 
made him curse the fate of princes to wed with 
those whom they love not. She was accompanied 
by her husband and Lady Alice Barnet, whose 
roguish eyes beamed out at the casual mention 
of the Duke of Alva. 

After obtaining her consent to the war with 
France, and staying a few months with the queen, 
coldly returning her excessive fondness, Philip 
bade her a final adieu, and returned to the 
Netherlands. She saw him no more. She lin- 
gered a few months, deploring the disastrous 
effects of the war, and mourning over the destiny 
which had kept her apart from her only love. 

The daughter of Katherine of Arragon and 
the granddaughter of Isabella of Castile must of 
necessity have had a Spanish heart in her bosom ; 
and spite the difference in their ages, spite of his 
studied coldness, it beat with all the fervor of the 
warm Spanish blood for Philip. One proof of 
her devotion she could give—and that was to 
die! A letter, which she was too weak to read, 
was found pressed to her dying heart: and sur- 
rounded only by her faithful attendants, and sup- 
ported by her two favorites, she uttered the mem- 
orable words which Nelson afterwards rendered 
immortal, ‘“‘ When I die, Catars will be found 
written on my heart!” Poor heart! vain pomp! 
& month had not passed before Philip offered his 
hand to Queen Elizabeth ! 

Mary died on the seventeenth of November, 
1558, scarcely four years and a few months after 
her marriage ; and early in the year 1660, a little 
more than a year after her death, and-the refusal 
of his hand by Elizabeth, he married Isabella of 
France, then in her fifteenth year. 

Isabella, as she was called by the Spaniards, 
or Elizabeth de Valois, was, according to all ac- 
counts, a better woman than Philip deserved, 
from his shameful neglect of Mary Tudor. She 
is described by Brantoine as “ belle, sage, vertueuse, 
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spirituelle et bonne,” a list of qualifications: that 
would have served half a dozen queens of the 
ordinary stamp. 

Again the old pageant, which less than six 
years before had been acted on the borders of 
the Thames, was revived at Roncesvalles and 
New Castile. 

At the court of England, there were two 
hearts that beat quicker when this marriage was 
announced. One was that of the maiden queen, 
in the deepest recesses of which had ever lingered 
a sentiment of regret for the gallant cavalier- 
king, whose person and talents the Count of 
Feria, the ambassador whom Philip had employ- 
ed to negotiate with Elizabeth, had so glowingly 
described. 

The other heart was stirred with an emotion of 
gladness. It was that of the young countess of 
Derby, who experienced a sensation of actual 
relief, when she found that it was not probable 
that Philip would ever again visit England. 
Like a true and loving wife, she communicated 
the grief she had borne to her husband, and 
received his entire forgiveness for the error into 
which she had been so nearly precipitated. 

The ashes of Mary Tudor rested in West- 
minster Abbey ; and those of one of her favorites, 
Lady Alice Barnet, by special permission, reposed 
beside her. Elizabeth, more despotic in some 
matters than even her predecessor, was ruling 
with an iron sway the people of her court; not- 
withstanding that her subjects were lauding “ the 
golden days of good Queen Bess.” 

The Earl of Derby entreated her to grant leave 
of absence to himself and the countess ; and the 
queen, more intolerant of beautiful women than 
Mary had been, and more jealous of their influ- 
ence with her ministers and courtiers, allowed 
them, with some show of reluctance, to depart. 

Once within the precincts of their own quiet 
home, surrounded by friends, and eventually by 
beautiful children, Elinor Howard remembered 
the past only asapainful dream. As her daugh- 
ters grew up into the image of her own youth, it 
was her care to keep them far from the breath of 
courts, and to think of home as the dearest, sweet 
est spot in the broad world. 


MARRIED IN A HURRY. 
The Grand Rapids Eagle mentions an unusual 
case of marrying, which took place recently in 
Caledonia, Kent County. The parties were on 


their return from meeting, when it was p 

that the knot should be tied instanter. here- 

upon the sleigh (drawn by oxen) was stopped, 

the parties stood up therein, and a minister 
romptly did the job. The driver said, “haw 

Back,” and the couple were soon landed at 

home man and wife. 
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DIRGE OF THE EMPEROR. 
[On the return of his remains to France in 1840.] 


BY REYBURN. 


To his rest, his last long rest, he fs borne, 
In mournful state ; 
Next his funeral car tread the veterans worn, 
Who 80 oft have followed those banners torn, 
Which now seem, as they silently wave, to mourn 
Their master’s fate. 


That eye, once eagle-like, is glazed 
By death’s cold hand; 
That massive head, ’neath which once blased 
The godlike fire which Europe ’mazed, 
As low now, as once high twas raised 
In power grand. 
Once more he lies within the pale 
Of his own France; 
Once more they bid the chieftain hail, 
But now his cold dull ear will fail 
Alike to note the music’s wail 
And horsemen’s prance. 


Cluster round him, sons of Gaul, 
was his behest.* 
Brave grenadiers, surround the pall 
Till sepulchred, then one and all, 
Forming around a living wall, 
Guard his last rest. 


» 


AN ANONYMOUS LETTER: 
—oR,— 


THE EXPERIENCES OF DR. BRAY. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


“ Why don’t you get married, doctor?” said 
his friends everywhere. 

“0, doctor, you don’t know how much you 
lose in not getting married!” said the younger 
men who had done their part in setting him an 
example. 

“Dr. Bray, it isreally wicked ! it is criminal !”” 
said the young ladies, all of whom felt the repu- 
tation of the sex at stake in the doctor’s decision, 
either this way or that. 

“What a pity, Dr. Bray,” said the elderly 
ladies, “that a good looking man like you should 
wait so long to make up your mind, when you 
know just as well as you want to that you could 
have the very first girl you picked out!” 

And so Dr. Bray caught it on all sides. He 
wanted to get married, and he didn’t want to 
get married. He would, and he wouldn’t. He 
went in for the institution of matrimony, and he 
didn’t go any farther than the threshold, either. 
It was hard to tell just where Dr. Bray did 


*“B me on the banks of the Seine amidst the 
ple I ha’ have loved. "Napoleon on his death death couch. 
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stand; whether he was on the fence or a little 
this or that side of it. 

“ Come, doctor!” cried all the young girls in 
chorus, at Mrs. Lewis’s party, one evening, 
“now tell us a story that will make us all 
laugh 

He stared stupidly, and held out his hands. 

** Me!” said the doctor. 

“QO, yes, come ; tell us a story !” 

“A story? Lord save your dear souls, I 
never told a story in all the days of my life !” 

They laughed of course. 

“ But that wasn’t the story, by any means,” 
said they. 

“What would you have, then?” said Dr. 
Bray. 

“Have? O, tell us—tell us—tell us why you 
never got married, doctor !”” 

The blood flew like lightning into his face. 

“Because I never could get rete to have 

me!”’ said he. 

“Pooh!” they all aay looking round 
into one another’s faces, and knowingly smiling. 

“ Fact,” he replied. 

“Pooh, pooh! O, for shame, Dr. Bray!” 
they joined in chorus. 

“‘ Now just please to tell me, girls,” said he, 
rather seriously, “ who would have me, if I was 
only ready to be married, this very day ?”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha! O, Dr. Bray!” 

“Would one of you—I’d like to know?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” 

How it rung in his ears, that Genenet female 
laugh. He remembered it for weeks afterwards. 

“Perhaps some of them would like to have 
you try it, doctor,” suggested one of the more 
elderly and experienced of the ladies. 

How red they blushed—redder than boiled 
lobsters. 

“Who dares make the proposal, then?” he 
asked, in a tone of pleasant defiance. 

What girl in the world would have had the 
pluck to answer? They every one giggled as if 
they were pleased beyond account. 

“Yes,” the doctor breathed out, “I thought 

“You don’t know anything at all about it 
then,” said Ellen Ayres. 

Don’t, hey?” 

“No, you*don’t,” said Mary Noyes. 

“Don’t, hey ?” 

“No, you don’t,” said Susan Merwin. 

“ You really mean to say I don’t, do you?” 

“Yes, we do,” said Sarah Searls. 

“ Did ever female lips talk such nonsense ?” 

"No, sir,” said Abby Baker, “the girls aint 
so much afraid as you think for.” 
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« Aint, hey ?” 

“No, they aint,” said Emily Page. 

And now it seemed to be the doctor’s turn to 
laugh, which he did in a clear, round, ringing 
style, the possession of which almost any living 
person would covet him. What was he laughing 
at? They would all give so much to know. 
But somehow these things are always so tangled 
up that it passes human skill to unravel them. 

Dr. Bray that evening, either saw new sights 
with his eyes, or drank in new inspiration from 
what surrounded him, or did or saw something 
else in Mrs. Lewis’s drawing-rooms that made a 
change come over the spirit of his dream. He 
-was not in love. No, that wasn’t it. He was 
still the custodian, and keeper of his own heart. 
Certainly, certainly; but then Sarah Flower 
never looked to him exactly as she seemed to 
look then. She must have got a new expression 
somewhere, and put it on for this special occa- 
sion. Sarah Flower bewitched him. Her eyes 
kindled very strange and unusual feelings in Dr. 
Bray’s heart. Her lips tempted him dreadfully. 
He never saw so much grace in her carriage be- 
fore, and certainly never supposed that she could 
step across anybody’s carpet so like a queen. 
Well, but then he dare not let her suspect any- 
thing. O, no, that wasn’t the sort of man Dr. 
Bray was, at all. He would let this new passion 
kindle and kindle, and burn and keep burning, 
till it twisted and coiled itself around him beyond 
any chance of extrication. That was the kind 
of a man he was; he left the business more to 
chance and circumstance than to his own guiding 
and controlling will. He hadn’t any real will 
of his own about it. Thinkingit all over for the 
next few days, he came to the sage conclusion 
that he would sit right down and pen a letter to 
Sarah. Not over his own name, I would have 
you think; but anonymously. 

Somebody has said—who is it, I would be glad 
to know ¢?—that a man who will write an anony- 
mous letter to anybody, is a coward, and a good 
many other things much worse than this. Well, 
Dr. Bray, as I was saying, sat down to his table 
to write his letter to Sarah Flower. I am rot 
going to quote it, or any part of it, for the reader 
would be sure to say it was nothing but non- 
sense; as no doubt it was. He told her how he 
felt, and how she looked in his somewhat partial 
eyes. He used terms of adoration such as only 
angels from the seventh sphere could understand. 
He confessed affection enough to make forty 
girls like Sarah Flower as happy as they could 
be all their life time—he was her slave—he threw 
himself at her feet; he forgot everything else, 

even his own name for her sake, He lived only 
9 
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because she lived ; and when she died, the world 
would be a blank, and life no longer of any 
worth tohim. In fine, Dr. Bray was “done for” 
entirely. Unless he could possess himself very 
soon of Sarah, it would be the end of him 
entirely. 

Into Dr. Bray’s office—for he was a patient 
practitioner of medicine*—came a lady, a few 
days before he finally resolved to send this letter 
to Sarah Flower, who was anxious for advice in 
a case of dropsy. She didn’t know whether she 
wanted tapping, or what she did want. Being 
out of health, she was frightened; and being 
frightened, like women in general, she thought 
that something must be done, no matter what, to 
put off the death she so much dreaded. 

Dr. Bray, not being able to go and see this 
woman just at the time he had appointed, was 
anxious to let her know that he would call as 
soon as he could. So he sat down and wrote to 
her right after concluding his passionate effusion 
to his dear Sarah, directing her particularly what 
to do for herself, and assuring her that he would 
call upon her at a certain time therein specified. 
The note read in this way: 


“Dear Mapam :—K easy as you ean. 
You are in no danger. ater on the chest is 
po common. No need of tapping as yet, that 
can see. Don’t go into convulsions over it. 
Diet for the present. Take three spoonfuls of 
so-and-so three times a day, before eating. Shall 
call round day after to-morrow, in the evening. 
Yours truly, Bray.’ 


Having prepared the two letters, there they 
lay before him in their bright buff envelopes. 
Somebody’s ring took him to the door at an in- 
opportune moment, and when he returned, he 
hesitated as to which Jetter was which. Neither 
of them was directed as yet, of course. 

“ Let me see,” said he, sitting down deliber- 
ately before them. ‘ Now I know just as well as 
I want to, that that’s the letter for Sarah Flower, 
and that’s the one for Mrs. Sorrell. Yes, I re- 
member very well exactly how I laid ’*em down. 
Sarah’s was on this side, and Mrs. Sorrell’s was 
on that. I’ll proceed to direct them before I 
forget how it is, or some one else calls to take 
me away.” 

So he superscribed one letter to Sarah Flower, 
and the other to Mrs. Sorrell. And having per- 
formed this rather critical task, he despatched 
each of them to its appropriate destination. 

The next morning, who should come creeping 
along ever and ever so softly, and knock ever and 
ever so gently on Dr. Bray’s office door with her 


* Founded on an actual oceurrence in the State of Con- 
necticut not long since. 
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own knuckles, but Mrs. Sorrell? He got up in 
haste and opened to her, and in she rushed with 
open arms, shutting the door after her by some 
mystery such as woman only understands, and 
falling in a warm heap upon his manly breast. 
The doctor was really astounded. 

“ Why—why—what—why—” he stammered 
out, as he staggered under his unexpected 
load. 

«0, I reciprocate, doctor! I reciprocate every 
word of it, dear doctor !” she blowed, her face as 
red and flushed as a coal fire in the middle of a 
winter’s forenoon. 

“ Reciprocate !’’ he thundered forth, “I'd like 
to know what you are talking about, madam ?” 

“QO, that precious letter,” said she. ‘“ How 
sweet it is to know that somebody loves you. 
O, what a blessed thing it is to find a real partner 
for your joys and sorrows !” 

The shrewd woman had managed to drag him 
along during this time to the office lounge, and 
now she made up her mind that she had got him 
indeed. And there was no reason for her to 
doubt her conviction. 

“ The Old Harry !’’ cried Dr. Bray, seeking to 
extricate himself from her affectionate grasp. 
“What does all this mean ?”” 


“OQ, doctor! O, doctor!” still kept on the 
loving lady. ‘“‘ Your letter was so kind, so sweet, 


so good from beginning to end! I would have 
waded through seas of fire but what I would 
have seen you to-night, as you asked me!” 

“T never asked you !” 

“0, say nothing further of it! Of course you 
wrote under a pleasant excitement, and you 
didn’t know just what you did say. I overlook 
it all, dear doctor. O, I am yours forever after 
this, yours always and forever!” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Dr. Bray, again. 
“ Are you crazy? Have you turned fool?” | 

She lifted her head just a little from his shoul- 
der, and instantly let it fall again. What to do 
he didn’t know. She finally explained. 

The letter, it turned out, that he had written 
‘for Sarah, the Widow Sorrell got. He was mad; 
but even while he was so mad, he stopped, as the 
piper bade his cow, to consider. 

She was “well off.” That meant that she 
“wasn’t to be sneezed at. She was not old. That 
meant that he wasn’t quite so young himself as 
he might be. She loved him—had a decided 
-passion for him—would go straight through fire 
and water for him—had so soon avowed her de- 
yotion to him—and that was what no living 
woman had ever done for Dr. Bray before. But 
she was inclined to dropsy. Ah, but he could 
cure her of that, and if not, then he would have 
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her snug little property to himself all the 
sooner. 

There was something in all this worth consid- 

ering, and no wonder Dr. Bray did sit down 
calmly and consider. The more she thought of 
it, the more it looked like a good idea. Till 
finally he became quite reconciled to the plan, 
and took Mrs. Widow Sorrell into his embrace 
with a hearty smack and anemphatic Yes thrown 
in. 
He heard nothing from Sarah at all, until 
his wedding evening, when, just as the clergy- 
man had concluded the ceremony, and the doctor 
had tasted the lips of his blushing bride, some 
one came up suddenly and thrust a note in his 
hand. It was superscribed “ Bray.” He opened 
it, and found that*Sarah Flower returned her 
compliments to the bridegroom, with congratula- 
tions for his prospects ; also enclosing his pre- 
scription to herself, adding that she had no fears 
of the dropsy, and the “ water on her chest” did 
not trouble her in the least. On her own part, 
she expressed the kindly wish that whatever the 
doctor did, he never would get drowned. 


A DARING FOX. 


A gentleman residing in Scott county, Missou- 
ri, informs us that while he was leisurely ridin 
along the bank of the Mississippi, recently, wi 
a half dozen favorite chickens thrown across his 
saddle-bow, a large fox emerged from the woods 
and impudently followed him. Thinking Rey- 
nard would lay himself liable to capture in mak 
ing off with them, he tossed the Shanghais from 
his horse. They had scarcely struck the ground 
before the fox: had seized them. Our friend 
threw himself from his horse, but before he had 
cleverly alighted, the fox, with all six of the 
fowls, was several feet out in the Mississippi, 
paddling, with an industry worthy of the occa- 
sion, for the opposite bank of the river. After 


offering his kingdom for a gun, about a dozen 


times, our friend bestrode his nag, and pushed 
onward, feeling very much like acknowledging 
that he had been abominably “sold !” 


FIRST THINGS IN A MAN’S LIFE, 


A French om has an amusing article de- 
scribing minutely the successive first things that 
happen to a man in the course of his life. His 
first hour as a new-born baby, his first trowsers, 
his first day in college, his first love-letter, his 
first sweetheart. And then, coming to his vari- 
ous experiments in the way of profession, it de- 
scribes his first cause asa lawyer, his first-“‘ case ’’ 
as a doctor, his first battle as a soldier. It then 
proceeds to his first wedding (!) night, his first 
child, his first gray hair, his first wrinkle, his first 
rejection as an admirer, his first pair of spectacles, 
his first rheumatism, and—his first grave! The 
Parisian view of the approach of old age is the 
most amusing of all this, and we omit the 
long list of firstlings till we come to the last. 
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THE PIONEER, 
AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 


BY WILDIAM EARLE BIXDER. 

Iw one of the prettiest of the many pretty 
vine-clad villages of France, early one evening 
in the month of June, 1796, two young persons 
were seated side by side in a beautiful and artis- 
tically constructed arbor, in an elegant and ex- 
tensive garden, attached to a very superior and 
elaborately finished cottage residence. Now we 
shall not describe either the one or the other— 
that is, particularly—but content ourselves with 
saying that they were all, house, garden, arbor 
and occupants, very handsome, and very French. 

Of the young people in the arbor we must 
necessarily say a little something further; not 
about their fine appearance, however, though 
they were both astonishingly handsome ; but 
concerning their parentage and position. 

Blanche Bouillon and Edouard Wumser were 
lovers, as the reader will very naturally infer. 
Blanche would be eighteen the July following, 
and Edouard twenty a few months later. And 
while the father of the former—her mother being 
dead a number of years—was a man of consid- 
erable wealth, the mother of the latter—his only 
surviving parent—occupied exactly the other 
extreme. But for Edouard, whose only capital, 
however, was his strong arm and stout heart, 
Widow Wumser would long before have been a 
burthen to the parish. 

Edouard, though gracefully limbed, was as 
strong as a lion, and as fearless and brave as he 
was muscular. Everybody liked him, and more 
than everybody, Blanche Bouillon. What to 
her were the overflowing coffers of her father ? 
Or the empty purse, comparatively speaking, of 
the man she loved? Nothing! She was a true 
woman, and ever with such “love levels” all 
distinctions, except of course, those of honesty 
and dishonesty. She loved Edouard with all her 
heart, and that was a great deal, something that 
he should have been proud and thankful for. It 
was not every man who was so loved, and by 
such a being. 

And he was proud and thankful, and with his 
rich heart—for the heart may be rich in noble 
feelings and imperishable affection, however poor 
its possessor may be—he paid back the principal 
of her love, with interest, and compound inter- 
est. Still there was a thick shadow always 
looming up before them, darkening their path, 
even when the bright sun shone the brightest : 
the shadow of a parent’s disapproval. 

It was with them just as with countless others, 


as it always has been, and doubtless always will 


. One William Shakspeare, with a remarkable 
wledge of such matters, has truly said : 
“ Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 


Could ever hear by tale or 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


The case of Edouard and Blanche illustrated 1 


the poet’s saying. They did love truly, and as 
certainly as they did, so surely the current of 
their young affections flowed among the shoals 
and quicksands. 

Blanche’s father had commenced the “battle 
of life” at quite an early age, and commenced it 
poor, superlatively poor. With him it was then, 
from first to last, “Get money.” In pursuance 
of that object he was neither very scrupulous, 
nor very conscientious. As is quite frequently 
the case, wherefore we will not pretend to say, 
his wealth increased daily, and with a rapidity 
that was truly amazing. ~ 

At a suitable age he married, not for any par- 
ticular love of womankind, but only because it 
was necessary, and because the exigencies “ 
every day life demanded it. 

After the lapse of several years, pretty Blanche 
was ushered into the world, and after the lapse 
of afew more, the mother was called out of it. 
Neither event, however, produced any consider- 
able emotion in the husband and father. His 
were not over refined or very sensitive feelings, 
and of neither mother or daughter made he an 
idol. He thought too much of himself, or too 
little of anything, for that. 

At Madame Bouillon’s death, Blanche, child 
as she was, took her mother’s place in the house- 
hold, and everything went on the same as usual, 
except that sometimes the young girl would steal 
away and have a good earnest cry all by herself. 

Monsieur Bouillon was not a miser, as the 
reader may possibly at the first glance imagine. 
He did not hoard money for the mere gratifica- 
tion of gloating over it; but on the contrary, as 
much for what it would bring as for itself. He 
liked everything handsome, everything good; 
that is, everything good toeat, good to wear, and 
good to look on; was ridiculously fond of the 
society of rich and distinguished people, and was 
profuse in his expenditures whenever and wher- 
ever it was at all likely to be talked about. 
Poor people he did not value a straw, for, as he 
continually kept teHing his daughter, there was 
nothing whatever to be gained by such associa- 
tions. Like many others, then and now, in the 
day of his prosperity he forgot his own antece- 
dents. It will be readily seen that such an indi- 
vidual was not very likely to consent to ally his 
only daughter and heiress to a poor man. 
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Wealth and position were the only passports to 


his favor. 

He had long seen the intimacy which existed 
between Blanche and Edouard, and it was con- 
trary to his express and peremptory commands 
that his daughter even countenanced her lover. 
Though never a word had been mentioned to 
him concerning their attachment, he well enough 
knew of its existence, and not only used argu- 
ments and commands to thwart it, but he re- 
sorted to every other possible plan to nip the 
unprofitable and obnoxious connection. 

Edouard saw all this, for Monsieur Bouillon’s 
likes and dislikes were always legibly written 
upon his hard, uncompromising face. Besides, 
in this case, Monsieur Bouillon took especial 
pains to let the young man into the secret of his 
feelings. 

Edouard, we repeat, saw all this, and with 
right good sense took particular care to avoid 
Monsieur Bouillon, not that he really had any- 
thing to fear, or that he had any other fault than 
his poverty to dread ; but only because he did 
not see how anything but hard feelings was to be 
gained by pursuing a contrary course. 

Still, in the face of all argument, contrary to 
every command, and notwithstanding the strict 
espionage to which they were subjected, Blanche 
and Edouard continued to meet, and continued 
to pour forth into each other’s bosoms, all their 
love, and fear, and anxiety. 

Now, so long as they were honest and worthy, 
and their love was of a similar character, and 
there was no more reasonable objection to their 
attachment than the worldly poverty of one of 
the parties, they were perfectly justifiable in 
disobeying the dictates of Monsieur Bouillon, 
for his dictates were prompted by anything but a 
commendable morality. 

Blanche and Edouard had been children to- 
gether, the Widow Wumeer’s little box of a 
domicil was a very trifling distance in the rear of 
Monsieur Bouillon’s fine garden, and as children 
they had loved each other, though of course, 
without then being able to fathom or explain 
their peculiar feelings. As their years multiplied, 
however, the real condition of their feelings grad- 
ually dawned upon them, and one sweet sum- 
mer’s evening, in that same pretty arbor, they 
linked hands, and solemnly plighted an undying 
troth. Never since had their thoughts strayed 
from each other; but every day and every hour 
their love had grown stronger and deeper. Thus 
matters stood, June, 1796. 

Blanche had quietly stolen ont to meet Ed- 
ouard, as she was in the frequent habit of doing, 
and Edouard had as quietly made his way 
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through the deep garden, as he was just as fre- 
queritly in the habit of doing, to meet his Blanche 
in the familiar trysting place, a spot all the more 
safe for being a9 near the lion’s den. 

“Edouard, I have very, very bad news to tell 
you,” murmured Blanche, burying her pretty 
face in the young man’s bosom, and sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

“‘Iam very sorry, Blanche, dear, because it 
grieves you,” responded Edouard, gently caress- 
ing the weeping girl. 

Blanche continued sobbing, and after the lapse 
of a few moments the young man inquired: 

“What is it, Blanche? Let me share your 
sorrows.” 

“Wait a moment, Edouard, and then I shall 
be able to go on,” rejoined the young girl, 
between her sobs. 

“As long as you please, Blanche, doce, your 
convenience and happiness are always first'with 
me.” 

With her face still buried in Edouard’s bosom, 
and her arms twined about his neck, Blanche 
sobbed it out. When she had grown calmer, 
she looked up into his face and said : 

“ Edouard, I am to be married !” 

“Married!” repeated the young man, with 
every show of the most unquestionable astonish- 
ment, “‘ married to whom, Blanche ?” 

Monsieur Perou.” 

“ The rich silk merchant of Paris ?”’ 

“ Yes, Edouard.” 

“T have heard of him; but, Blanche, you will 
not desert me, will you?” 

The young man’s voice trembled, and from 
the corner of each dark eye there suddenly 
trickled down over his ruddy cheeks a great 
bright tear. 

“‘ Never, Edouard, never !’’ responded Blanche, 
nestling closer and tighter to the bosom of her 
lover. “Never shall any one call Blanche 
Bouillon wife, but you.” 

The youth pressed the fair young girl tightly 
to his broad bosom, and for a few moments both 
were silent. 

“ But, Blanche, dear, what made you say that 
you were to be married to Monsieur Perou ?”’ 
Edouard at lengthinquired. ‘I fancy that now 
I understand you, but I would be right certain.” 

“IT will try to tell you, Edouard,” responded 
Blanche, drying her eyes, and again looking up 
into her lover’s face. ‘My father called me to 
him this morning, and said to me: ‘ Blanche, in 
a few weeks you will be eighteen, and it is my 
wish that you shall then marry. Monsieur 
Perou, whom you know ’—I only met him once 
in Paris, Edouard, when I was there with. my 
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father, and théugh he was handsome and rich, 
and still young, I did not like him at all, and 

- would not marry him, even if there were no 
Edouard to stand between him and ry heart— 
‘Monsieur Perou, whom you know,’ said my 
father, ‘has written me a letter, in which he 
formally proposes alliance with you, my 
daughter. As he is @ tich gentleman, and one 
of our largest and most influential merchants, 
the honor is very great, and I shall forthwith 
return him a favorable answer.’” 

“ Surely, Monsieur Bouillon would not be quite 
so unnatural as to promise his child in marriage 
without consulting her wishes, and to a man 
whom she did not love?” exclaimed Edouard, 
indignantly. 

“T am afraid he would, Edouard, unless some 
better objection were urged than what he would 
term her unreasonableness.”” 

“Did you not tell him, Blanche, dear, that 
you could fever love Monsieur Perou?” de- 
manded the youth, with all love’s eagerness. 

“T was about doing so, dear Edouard, when 
he appeared instantly to comprehend what I was 
going to say, and continued sternly, ‘ Blanche, 
be careful what you tell me. I will hear of no 
other attachment, unless of equal promise. My 
son-in law must be either rich or distinguished ; 
and if a proper man, he can’t well be the one 
without being the other. Must be, Blanche, re- 
member that. You are the only daughter and 
heiress of a rich man, and I say it proudly, for it 
is something to be proud of. Marry to please 
me, and at my death all that I possess is yours; 
marry against my will, and not only shall you 
never touch a louis of mine, but from the mo- 
ment that you do so, my house is no longer your 
home, and I am no longer your father. Choose, 
then, girl; but remember I am_ inflexible.’ 
With these words he quitted the room. And, 
0, Edouard, I know that he meant every word 
he said.” 

“Monsieur Bouillon is very unjust, to say the 
least,”” responded the young man, deeply agi- 
tated. ‘Leaving out every consideration of 
myself, he has little respect for the feelings of his 
only child, and that child a woman, to act such 
& part.” 

“ But, O, Edouard, what is to be done ?” mur- 
mured Blanche, anxiously. “I cannot marry 
Monsieur Perou, and how shall I escape it ?” 

Woman-like, the tender-hearted creature could 
but weep at the dreary prospect. 

“Be calm, Blanche, dear,” responded the 
youth, smoothing back from her fair brow the 
heavy masses of raven black hair. “ Something 
must be done, and forthwith, or doubtless Mon- 
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sieur Boullion will sacrifice you to this silk 
merchant’s wealth. While we have been talking 
I have thought it over, Blanche, dear, and as a 
first step, it is necessary that I should leave this 
place immediately.” 

The young girl peered into her lover’s face 
with a mingling of wonder, astonishment and 
alarm. 

“ Leave here, Edouard!” she exclaimed, at 
length, “ what then is to become of me? If you 
are gone I shall then have no one to look up to.” 

“Don’t be uneasy, Blanche, dear,” returned 
the young man, with an encouraging smile. “I~ 
don’t mean to leave you defenceless, and what- 
ever I do I will convince you is all for the best. 
But first, Blanche, dear, let me talk a little while 
of myself, and of the past, the present and the 
fature. My feelings and the circumstances de- 
mand it.”” 

“ Anything that you will, dear Edouard, only 
don’t say again that you shall go away.” 

“Well, well, Blanche, we will talk of that 
by-and-by,” said Edouard, gently. “But now 
listen to me. It is needless to again repeat 
wherein consists Monsieur Bouillon’s objection 
to our attachment. We are both fully aware 
that my poverty and humble position are the 
important points at issue. These dreadful bar- 
riers removed, and I have not the least doubt but 
that I should be as acceptable as any one else. 
The knowledge of this has for a long time occa- 
sioned me much silent trouble. Not evento you, 
Blanche, dear, have I divulged what I thought 
and suffered.” 

“ Dear, dear Edouard,” murmured the young 
girl. 

“ And with it all, Blanche, dear,” continued 
the youth, “‘ I cannot but feel that I only lack the 
opportunity to achieve a position which should 
command even Monsieur Bouillon’s approbation. 
Long ago I would have departed to Paris, and 
made a venture for my fortune, but for one ob- 
stacle—my poor mother. I could not make up 
my mind to leave her. I was the only real 
friend she had, and under any circumstances a 
parting would have been very painful to us both. 
The struggle has been a hard one, but this it is 
that has held me here, and cramped all my en- 
ergies. Poor mother did not knowit, for I never 
uttered a word of complaint in her presence. 
You, at least, Blanche, will believe what I say. 
Monsieur Bouillon doubtless would not, for I am 
sorry to say it, but he cannot appreciate any 
such motives. And yet even he would be com- 
pelled to admit that I have always been industri- 
ous—have always worked hard.” 

“That you have, Edouard, that you have,” 
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responded the young girl, earnestly, “and though 
all the world desert you, I will never.” 

“Thanks, Blanche, dear, thanks. Still I am 
poor and humble, and being so, I am looked upon 
as no match for Blanche Bouillon. Were it 
otherwise I might now stand forth boldly, claim 
your hand, and save you from the talons of 
Monsieur Perou.” 

** What is to be done, Edouard ?” said Blanche, 
the words of her lover recalling again to her 
mind the commands of her father. 

“An elopement, or a clandestine marriage, 

-‘much as you love me, Blanche, I feel you would 
not consent to, at least while other channels for 
securing our happiness are still open.” 

“No, no, no!” murmured the young girl, 
shaking her head earnestly. 

“And I honor your fair fame, and respect 
your good name too much to propose either,” 
continued the youth. “I would win you openly, 
fairly and honorably, Blanche, or—much as i 
would pain me—lose you forever. Monsieur 
Bouillon’s determination has now decided my 
course, and with your assistance—of which I 
cannot but feel sure—I will y.t far outstrip 
Monsieur Perou, or any one else. Could this de- 
cision of Monsieur Bouillon’s but be evaded for 
a year or two, I feel confident that all would turn 
out well for our mutual happiness. With a 
strong arm, a determined purpose, and a knowl- 
edge.of your love to cheer me on, I feel certain 
that I could raise myself to a level even with 
Monsieur Bouillon.” 

’ Edouard seemed to enjoy an inward gratifica- 
tion in styling Blanche’s father, Monsieur Bouil- 
lon, and it arose, doubtless, from the little respect 
that he entertained for his character as a really 
deserving man. It s emed hard for him to as- 
sociate the man and the father together, and he 
appeared to shun the attempt. 

“But, Edouard, how is it to be put off ?”’ in- 
quired Blanche, very earnestly. ‘“ My father, I 
am sure, will admit of no excuse—hear of no 
postponement.” 

“ We will not trouble him, Blanche, dear. We 
must devise some plan of which he shall have no 
knowledge. Open opposition would be little less 
than madness, therefore must we resort to some 
harmless strategy. Under present circumstances 
& trifling deception will be perfectly excusable 
—otherwise I should not propose any such 
course.” 


“ Still, Edouard, I cannot imagine how you 
will manage to turn my father from his purpose, 
he seems so determined.” 

“ We will at least try, Blanche, dear. Listen 
to me now and I will tell you what 1 propose.” 


} While the agitated and outraged lovers were 
conspiring together in the arbor, another little 
scené connected with our story was transpiring 
within the house. 

In a smal] apartment on the ground floor, at 
around table, was seated a man of about forty- 
five or fifty yearof age. He was of medium 
height, and considerably @elined to obesity. His 
face was round, full, florid, and hard. His hair 
sandy and quite thick, except just on the top of 
the head, where it was bare and shiny. His eyes 
were small and piercing, and of a gray color, his 
nose peaked, and his lips thin and tight. And 
over the whole ensemble of the man there was a 
something—to an open-hearted, generous person 
at least—inexpressibly disagreeable, probably 
it was the shadow of that “Get money” princi- 
ple. No one would have taken that man, sitting 
there by that round table, to be the father of 
pretty Blanche, out in the arbor. And yet that 
was Monsieur Bouillon. One thing is certain, 
however, Blanche’s fine looks, and good feelings, 
came not from that source. 

“TI think that will do,” muttered the pére, as 
he cast away his pen—he had been writing—and 
pushed back his chair. ‘Let me see—I’ll read 
it over aloud, and then I can better understand 
it.”’ 

Bending his eyes upon the sheet, he went on 
to read as follows : 


“My pear Monsieur Perov :—Your 
honorable and pleasing communication was duly 
received. That Iam delighted with your prop- 
osition I hasten to assure wr ; that my daughter 
is equally delighted with it (here Monsieur 
Bouillon’s facial muscles gave a peculiar twitch) 

ou may satisfy yourself at any time you please. 
That we are deeply sensible—I speak for my 
daughter as well as for myself—of all the honor 
of an alliance with one so — distinguished 
in the mercantile world, admits of not the slight- 
est doubt. Such a contingency as my daughter’s 
refusal—to which you refer—could not possibly 
occur; and I beg of you not for an instant to 
harbor such a thought. My house is open to you 
at all times, end I Tipe soon to have the honor 
and the pleasure of conferring with you person- 
ally. Until then, 

I remain yours to command, 
Bourton.” 


“Now I’m not much of a scholar,” mused 
Monsieur Bouillon, again throwing himself back 
in his chair, “ but I think that will answer nicely. 
A marriage with Monsieur Perou,” he continued, 
after a few moments’ reflection, “ will secure to 
Blanche, and consequently to myself, a still 
higher social position than we now occupy, and 
that, in my opinion, is the principal aim of life. 
To be rich and great is all that’s worth striving 


for. If Blanche hasn’t learned that yet, she must 
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be taught it. Let me see: Monsieur Perou says 
(and once again he conned over the letter of the 
aspiring silk merchant) that in case he should 
receive a favorable answer, he will make it his 
business to wait on us immediately. I must take 
Blanche in training, and whether it suits her or 
not, she must do my bidding. As for her ever 
thinking to marry such a poor fellow as young 
Wumeer, is out of the question. A pretty con- 
nection that would be! If she loves him it’s her 
own fault; I’ve done my best to prevent it. The 
consequences must be on her own head. She 
marries to please me, or takes the choice of 
beggary. And to her heart’s content she will 
find out that neither tears nor soft words will turn 
me from my purpose. I wasn’t educated in the 
school of sentiment, and consequently am com- 
posed of rather hard material. Ill despatch my 
letter to-morrow morning, and commence with 
Blanche at the same time. And now for a 
smoke.” 


Leaving Mousieur Bouillon to the enjoyment 
of his pipe, and his paternal reflections, we will 
now take a second glance at the occupants of the 
little arbor. 

Blanche and Edouard appear to have been 
quite busy during our absence, and appear, like- 
wise, to have talked themselves into a very com- 
mendable good humor. As we approach the 
arbor, we shall be able to hear the latter say : 

“This plan then is settled, Blanche, dear. 
To-morrow I will take my departure, and for two 
years you promise to remain faithful, and abide 
my return?” . 

“Forever, Edouard, forever!’ murmured 
Blanche, enthusiastically. 

“ Well, Blanche, I do not doubt you; but I 
only stipulate for two years. By the expiration 
of that time we shall meet again, and under more 
favorable auspices. Meanwhile, follow my di- 
rections, and you will not be compelled, or even 
importuned to marry Monsieur Perou, or any 
one else.’’ 

“T hope, dear Edouard, that it may all turn 
out as you anticipate.” 

“Doubt it not, Blanche, dear. And now fare- 
well, for two years. Don’t weep, my Blanche, 
the time will pass faster than you imagine, for 
we shall both have something to look forward to, 
and make the days glide swiftly away. Be kind 
to my poor mother, and for my sake see that she 
does not want. I shall explain all to her before 
Igo. And now, again, farewell !” 

There was a long, close embrace; a loving, 
lingering kiss ; tears, and a few deeply murmured 
words, and then the lovers separated. 
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Rather a singular way, that, says the reader, 
of preventing Blanche’s threatened marriage with 
the rich silk merchant. Ah, but wait, and you 
shall see what you shall see. 


The following morning, Monsieur Bouillon 
and his daughter were taking breakfast together 
as usual; both, however, from causes which may 
be inferred, appeared to be restless and fidgety. 
Blanche, however, though uneasy, seemed in ex- 
cellent spirits, and while she trifled with her 
breakfast, she talked incessantly, first about one 
thing, then another. It did really appear as if she 
was determined not to let her pére have a single 
chance for uttering a wor]. Every time Mon- 
sieur Bouillon would empty his mouth, and 
throw himself back in his chair, preparatory to 
re-opening it for another object besides eating, 
Blanche would dash off upon some topic with a 
volubility peculiarly French, and unattainable by 
any other than a native. Whatever Monsieur 
Bouillon desired to say—and it would not be 
hard to guess the subject uppermost in his mind, 
Blanche appeared determined not to show him 
an opportunity for relieving himself. And it 
must be admitted that she succeeded admirably. 
After awhile there was a low knock at the door, 
and immediately following the knock was the 
apparition of a very peculiar phiz. 

“Well, Jacques, what’s the matter?” de- 
manded Monsieur Bouillon, gazing with every 
show of wonder at the rueful countenance of the 
tow-headed lad. 

“O, monsieur! O, mademoiselle!” ejaculated 
Jacques, in very pitiful tones. 

“ Well, sir, out with it, whatever you have got 
to tell, and don’t stand whining there!” shouted 
Monsieur Bouillon, excessively irritated. 

“ Shall I, mademoiselle ?”’ demanded the lad, 
appealing to Blanche. 

ask me such a question, Jacques 
inquired Blanche, indifferently. “Am I any 
more interested in your news than any one else ?” 

“O, yes, mademoiselle.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed both father and daugh- 
ter, suddenly and simultaneously, both now a 
great deal more interested than before. % 

After a moment’s pause, Monsieur Bouillon 
turned his chair around so as to directly face the 
lad, and then continued sternly : 

** Go on, sir.” 

The boy, by a look, again appealed to Blanche, 
when she said : 

“ Proceed, Jacques, let it be what it may.” 

“T’m almost afraid to, mademoiselle.” 

“Will you go on, sir?” demanded Monsieur 
Bouillon, entirely out of patience. 
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“ Well, then, Monsieur Edouard Wumser—” 

The lad stammered and hesitated. 

@ What of him?” cried Blanche, with sudden 
excitement. “ What of him, Jacques ?” 

** He is drowned, mademoiselle !”’ rejoined the 
boy, blurting out his news with startling brevity. 

Blanche screamed and sank into a chair, but 
strange to relate, did not faint. 

** Drowned !” echoed Monsieur Bouillon, him- 
self feeling queerly, “ how do you know, sir ?” 

“Some of the villagers; monsieur, found his 
cap and blouse on the banks of the river early 
this morning.” 

“Suppose they did, you blockhead!” cried 
Monsieur Bouillon, “that’s no sign that his 
body’s in the river.” 

“No, monsieur, but I haven’t told you all.” 

Blanche, who until now had been regarding 
Jacques with a vacant and indifferent look, sud- 
denly started to her feet and exclaimed wildly : 

“Not all! then there is no chance of a mis- 
take ?” 

“O, no, mademoiselle.” 

“Hold your tongue, you blockhead!” cried 
Monsieur Bouillon, peremptorily, even in his 
hardness somewhat alarmed for the consequences. 
Then turning to his daughter, and changing his 
tones to the mildest key possible, he continued : 

“Probably you had better retire, Blanche, 
while I question Jacques.” 

“Retire!” echoed Blanche, with a very pecu- 
liar look, and startling cadence, “no, mon pére, I 
would also hear the particulars of this murder!” 

And she stared at Monsieur Bouillon in a 
manner that made him feel very queer. 

“Mor-mur-murder!” he stammered, display- 
ing an unusual confusion. ‘“ Why, Blanche, 
the young man may have accidentally fallen into 
the river, and even if he threw himself in, it’s not 
murder, or if it is, Mobody’s to blame but him- 

It really seemed as if Blanche did not hear 
Monsieur Bouillon, for, without replying to him, 
she said to Jacques—and her voice was low, 
intense and commanding : 

Ge on, sir!” 

* Well, you see,” said the lad, hur- 
riedly, “‘the things—that is, Edouard’s cap and 
blouse—were carried right away to Widow 
Wumeer’s cottage. And such a time as there 
was—the old lady acted like one possessed, and 
for along time she went on so that the lads 
couldn’t get a word of explanation out of her. 
She did nothing but hug and kiss the clothes, 
and cry out at the loss of Monsieur Edouard. 
After awhile she calmed down a little, and then 


she began to talk all manner of strange things 
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about you, mademoiselle, and about Monsieur 
Bouillon.” 

“ Me! What had I to do with it, you rascal ?” 
shouted the pére, startled by an ugly bumping 
under his waistcoat. 

“ Go on, sir!” 

“Yes, Jacques, go on,” broke forth Blanche. 
“Let us hear the whole truth. The widow's 
curse cannot rest upon me.” 

Monsieur Bouillon quailed beneath Blanche’s 
speaking glance. 

“ Well, then,” continued the lad, hastening on 
with his narrative, “Widow Wumser declared 
that you, monsieur, were the whole cause of 
Edouard’s death; that he loved Mademoiselle 
Blanche, and she loved him; but because that he 
was poor, and you were rich, you wouldn’t let 
mademoiselle marry him, and that’s what it was 
that had driven him to commit suicide, and some 
day you would have it all to answer for.” 

“The widow’s as crazy as her son was,” re- 
sponded Monsieur Bouillon, indignantly. ‘ One 
jumps into the river because he can’t marry my 
daughter, and spend my gold, and the other re- 
flects all the blame on me, because he was fool 
enough to doso. I fancy, however, that I am at 
perfect liberty to marry my daughter, and be- 
stow my gold as I please, and if fifty light-head- 
ed young men choose to throw themselves into 
the river for disappointment, it’s no look-out of 
mine ; but is it quite certain, Jacques, that this 
young man has drowned himself?” 

“O, yes, monsieur, right certain. His mother 
says that he went away last night on a little busi- 
ness, as he declared, and she remembers now that 
at the time he acted very strangely, very strangely 
ind 

“I must certainly do something for the 
widow,” said Monsieur Bouillon, after a moment 
of silence, and with all the air of a pompous 
philanthropist. 

In his heart the pére was really more pleased 
than otherwise at the turn affairs had taken, for 
now he hoped and believed that the most for- 
midable obstacle in the way of his wishes was 
entirely and forever removed. ‘ 

“ And so you should, mon pére,” responded 
Blanche, again fixing her staring eyes upon her 
father, and speaking with withering emphasis. 

“ And so I will, Blanche,” rejoined her father, 
kindly, affecting not to perceive the reproachful 
tone of his daughter’s voice. 

“ Besides,” broke in Jacques, anxious to re- 
lieve himself of every particular, “the lads 
found two letters in the pocket of Monsieur 
Edouard’s blouse—one directed to his erm 
and the other to mademoiselle.” 


+ 
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“Indeed!” ejaculated Monsieur Bouillon, 
with a considerable show of vexation. 

“Mine, Jacques, where is mine?” cried 
Blanche, holding out her hands, and uttering 
the words wildly. 

“Here it is, mademoiselle,” responded the 
boy, as he drew from his pocket a very crumpled 
looking billet. 

With an agitation that was really alarming to 
behold, Blanche tore open the missive, and in 
low, trembling tones read aloud the contents. 
It said: 

“Dear Brancne:—It is better that we 
should part. I could not live and know you 
another’s, and Monsieur Bouillon admits of no 
excuse for poverty. With him, to be poor is to 
be nothing. With only my intrinsic merits to 
recommend me, I could never hope to soften his 
flinty heart, and win his consent to our union. 
Merit allied to poverty is of no account in his 
eyes. It therefore only remains for us to part. 

ieu, dear Blanche; be happy, if it is possible, 
and sometimes think of your poor, unfortunate, 

Epovarp.” 


There was a moment of intense silence, which 
Monsieur Bouillon was the first to break. 

“ Jacques, leave the room!” he cried out, sud- 
denly and peremptorily, in his heart anticipating 


a scene which he had no desire should be 
gossiped all over the village. 

And Monsieur Bouillon was correct in his 
conclusion. Scarcely had the door closed upon 
Jacques, when Blanche opened her batteries, and 
in anything but a rational and pleasant man- 
ner. After upbraiding her father for the course 
which he had pursued towards herself and 
Edouard, and in the wildest manner charging 
him with the death of her lover, and all her own 
present and what was likely to be her future mis- 
ery, she dashed forth from the house, letter in 
hand, and made directly towards the river, which 
rippled along in its course a few hundred feet 
distant. 

For a moment Monsieur Bouillon stood trans- 
fixed, and then he darted out in pursuit of his 
daughter. Catching her in his arms, as she 
stood balanced on the banks of the stream 
despite her strugglings and protestations, he 
drew her slowly and gradually back to the 
house. 

Before night she was delirious, and Monsieur 
Bouillon wisely concluded that it would be best, 
under the peculiar circumstances, to defer any 
present negotiations with the rich silk merchant. 

Time passed, and Blanche gradually recover- 
ed; but only to a certain extent. Day after day 
she went about the house, bewailing her lost 
Edouard and her own unhappiness, and refusing 
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every importunity to again mingle in society. 
Once or twice, when her father indirectly hinted 
at the chance of a desirable marriage, she burst 
forth with all the vehemence of former days— 
refused to even listen to any such propositions, 
and wound up by again upbraiding him with the 
death of Edouard, and the destruction of all her 
own hopes. Finally, Monsieur Bouillon, finding 
all such efforts worse than useless, settled down 


‘quietly, with the fall determination to await that 


return to her proper senses, which he felt confi- 
dent would come around all in proper time. 

“ Then,” he said mentally, “I'll know why 
my daughter wont take a husband, and one of 
my own choosing, too. As it is, she would make 
but a crazy wife for any man.” 

And that was doubtless just the position of 
things which best suited the young girl. 


We will now for a moment go back a little. 

All the day following the discovery of Ed- 
ouard’s cap and blouse was consumed in drag» 
ging the stream, and otherwise searching for the 
unfortunate young man; but every effort went 
unrewarded, for no further trace of the lost youth 
could be discovered. At the end of a few weeks 
the excitement and anxiety began somewhat to 
die out, and finally the circumstance grew to be 
very little talked about. It is thus at all times, 
with all things and all people. And yet Edouard 
was remembered by many; by some kindly, and 
by two, devotedly. 


_ In July 1796, about a month, or thereabouts, 
subsequent to the opening of our story, Napoleon, 
then a young man, with an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, besieged the city of Mantua. On the 
thirty-first of the same month, the movements of 
the enemy led him to abandon the siege and to 
make his way to the western shore of Lake Garda, 
where he suddenly fell upon a large division of 
the Austrians, and utterly routed them. On the 
third of August following, by a series of the 
most rapid marches on record, he met and van- 
quished a second division of the enemy. The 
battle is said to have been long and bloody, the 
ground being literally covered with the dead. 
On the following morning before sunrise, incred- 
ible as it may seem, the army of Napoleon met 
a third division of the Austrians, and defeated 
them with terrible slaughter. All three of these 
battles were of the most sanguinary description ; 
and the French soldiers are said to have acted 
throughout with the most remarkable bravery, 
and with a degree of endurance unparalleled. 
Napoleon himself, not only successfully directed 
the battles, but by his presence in the thickest of 
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the danger, inspired his army with irresistible en- 
thusiasm. In fact, so recklessly did he conduct 
himself, says one of his historians, that on many 
occasions he barely escaped. being slain or 
captured. 

Following these battles were several others, in 
all of which the French proved eminently suc- 
cessful. The bravery and gallantry of Napoleon’s 
army seemed miraculous ; and thus division after 
division of the Austrians were compelled to suc- 
cumb to the prowess of their arms. 

On the morning of the fourth of September, a 
short, decisive and brilliant battle was fought at 
Roveredo, in which the Austrians were again 
routed with terrible slaughter. During the fol- 
lowing night the French troops were once more 
in motion ; and after a forced march, for rapidity 
declared unequalled, Napoleon again encounter- 
ed the Austrians, and the battle of Bassano was 
fought and won. And this brings us to the point 
we desire, and nearly to the close of the brief and 
brilliant campaign. 

We have previously referred to the reckless 
manner in which Napoleon is said to have repeat- 
edly exposed himself to the dangers of capture by 
the enemy, or of being killed. His own presence 
of mind frequently saved him; but on several 
occasions he would certainly have been slain, but 
for the foresight and bravery of his devoted fol- 
lowers. And to his credit be it said, that he 
never let such acts go unrewarded. 

At one time, in the very madness of the battle 
last mentioned, Napoleon, apparently forgetful, 
or heedless of the great responsibility which rested 
upon him as commander-in-chief, exposed him- 
self in a position of the most imminent peril. 
Fighting close by his side, covered with blood, 
and begrimmed with dirt and powder, was a 
young and muscular pioneer. In an instant the 
youthful soldier realized the great danger of his 

chief, and rushing towards him, he cried aloud 
in abrupt and commanding tones : 

“ Stand aside there !” 

Napoleon, unused to such a tone and manner, 
turned sternly upon the speaker, and while his 
eyes flashed fire, he rejoined : 

“How dare you, sir, address me in such a 
manner 

Without, apparently, heeding the outraged 
tones of his commander, the youthful pioneer 
seized Napoleon ; and as he quickly thrust him 
from the point of danger, and placed himself in 
the exposed position, he exclaimed, earnestly : 

“If you are killed, sire, who can fill your 
place? who can save us ?” 

The uncompromising chief was silenced, and 
disarmed of all reproof. The words of the youth 
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recalled him to a sense of the danger from which, 
in that moment at least, the more thoughtful and 
discreet pioneer had rescued him; and though 
he turned away without uttering another word, 
he did not think less of, nor forget, the service 
which had been rendered him. 

At the close of the battle he immediately de- 
spatched an aid in search of the pioneer ; and the 
youth, with that promptness which characterized 
the soldiers of the French army, instantly obeyed 
the summons, entering the presence of Napoleon 
still disfigured by the blood and dust of the fierce 
struggle. 

“ Your name, sir?” demanded Napoleon, after 
having regarded him attentively for a few 
moments. 

“Edouard Wumser, sire.” 

“ Your rank ?” 

pioneer, sire.” 

There was a momentary pause; and then 
Napoleon inquired, turning to the gallant officers 
who surrounded him: 

“ Who knows Monsieur Wumser ?” 

“T am his captain, sire,” responded a bronzed 
veteran, stepping a little forward. 

“Well, what can you say of him?” 

“That a braver, nobler, more discreet fellow 
does not follow your standard, sire.” 

“T thought as much.” ‘ 

Then turning to Edouard, he continued, “My 
friend, your discretion and boldness, probably, 
saved my life, and I thank you. Your bravery, 
however, is entitled to something more substan- 
tial than mere words. Henceforth a sword shall 
replace your hatchet, and a lieutenantcy your rank 
of pioneer.” 

“O, sire—” 

“No thanks, Lieutenant Wumser. Always 
do your duty—that is all I shall expect or 
demand.” 

With emotions too vivid to be depicted, Ed- 
ouard quitted the presence of his commander. 
Almost at the start he had fought his way to 
distinction, and the rest was easy, compara- 
tively speaking. With his good, natural abilities, 
and unquestionable bravery, a bright future was 
before him. How delighted Blanche would be, 
he thought. And what would Monsieur Bouillon 
say ? he wondered. 

Why, I thought Edouard was drowned! mur- 
murs the reader. Blanche has that impression, 
certainly. Well, we shall see. ' 

Nearly two years had elapsed, when, one 
delightful day in the budding spring, just as the 
golden sun was slowly sinking down behind the 
horizon, a soldier of Napoleon’s army reined up 
at the door of Monsieur Bouillon’s residence, and 
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alighted. Jacques responded to the summons; 
and standing with the door in his hand, he 
demanded : 

What will monsieur have ¢” 

“Is Mademoiselle Blanche within ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Can I be permitted to see her ?” 

“Certainly, monsieur. Walk in.” 

The soldier followed Jacques to the drawing- 
room, and without removing his cap, he seated 
himself. 

“What name, monsieur ?”’ demanded the boy. 

“None. ‘Tell the lady a soldier, just returned 
from the wars, desires to speak with her. I am 
much mistaken but that will prove as good a 
passport as my card,” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

As Jacques disappeared, the soldier shrugged 
his shoulders, and smiled brightly. 

“The boy does not recognize me,” he murmur- 
ed,aloud. ‘ Two years of campaigning must have 
materially changed the peasant boy. I'll try 
Blanche. She does not know of my arrival, and 
I will put her to the test.” 

A pause, and the young soldier, with his hands 
behind his back, promenaded up and down the 
apartment. 

Observe him, reader! ’Tis Edouard Wumser, 
as you probably guess. Howchanged ! say you, 
doubtless, with every show of astonishment. 
How much larger and more dignified he has 
grown! 

Yes, all that, and more, reader. His skin is 
more bronzed, and not quite so soft as when he 
bade Blanche farewell, in the little arbor; his 
brown hair is of a deeper hue, and much more 
luxuriant; and his upper lip is now heavy with 
a glossy, brown fringe. Altogether Edouard is 
much altered, much improved, and much more 
manly-looking. 

“Dear Blanche!” mused Edouard. “ How 
the old scenes recall her presence! And now I 
shall again see her! What happiness! Such a 
moment as this is worth living for, worth waiting 
for, worth fighting for. How I do long to see 
her! Two years of absence have but increased 
my love. That she is constant, I am certain; 
and that our plan has worked well, everything I 
see and hear assures me. Hark! a step! ‘tis 
her’s, I know !’” 

It was not yet quite dark, and Edouard drew 
down the gauzy curtains so as to deepen the 
dusky shadows in the room. Just as he had ac- 
complished this the door opened, and Blanche—a 
little paler, a little thinner, and somewhat more 
matronly—entered the apartment. Witha timid 
glance at the manly form of the young soldier, 
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Blanche dropped a courtsy, and inquired his 
business. 

“I bring a token from one Edouard Wumser, 
a comrade of mine, mademoiselle.” 

“A token from Edouard! To me! Why 
did he not come himself? ’Tis nearly time he 
should be here,” responded Blanche, with nervous 
rapidity. 

“ He did not think it worth his while, madem- 
oiselle, he said. He fancied that two years of 
absence and reflection would teach even you the 
absurdity of forming such a misalliance. You 
see I know, all, mademoiselle. Edouard and 
myself were very dear friends.” 

“Sir !’’ cried Blanche, flashing up indignantly ; 
“ you may have been Edouard’s friend and com- 
rade, but, notwithstanding, I will not believe 
that he ever uttered such words. He loved me 
too well to doubt my constancy. Besides, mon- 
sieur, he knew well that only death could uproot 
my heart’s affection; and that day by day I 
should look eagerly and impatiently to, and hope 
only for, the redemption of his promise.” 

The young girl’s cheeks glowed, and her 
black eyes sparkled with the intensity of her 
feelings. 

“That he did, Blanche!” cried the young sol- 
dier, suddenly, excited to the highest enthusiasm 
by the excess of his joy. “He knew all that, 
Blanche, and never doubted it; but is all the 
more happy to hear your own sweet lips make 
the assurance doubly sure.” 

“Edouard, dear Edouard! is it you?” cried 
Blanche, in the same moment, almost breathless 
with the happy emotions which were running riot 
in her wildly beating heart. 

“ Yes, Blanche, dear, it is Edouard Wumser ; 
changed in everything but in his affections. He 
brings you back the same true heart, and the old 
unchanging love. Come to my bosom, my 
Blanche! let me feel you here, close, close! 
For two years I have lived in the hope of this!” 

Edouard folded Blanche tightly to his bosom, 
and while yet his lips were pressed to hers in a 
long, long kiss of re-united love, the door of the 
apartment again opened, and the form of Mon- 
sieur Bouillon, even more rotund than usual, 
filled up the aperture. That he opened his eyes 
wide with amazement, was, under the circum- 
stances, only natural. 

“ Sacre!” he exclaimed, at length, and in a 
most uncompromising tone. “How dare you, 
monsieur, embrace my daughter? you, a stran- 
ger! And how came you here,in my house, 
without my knowing it?” 

“I came by the door, monsieur,” responded 
Edouard, with the most inimitable sang /roid. 
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“ And for your first question—I embrace Blanche 
by an old right.” 

“You do, monsieur! And who are you that 
possesses a right to come into my house and em- 
brace my daughter ?” 

“ A soldier of Napoleon,” rejoined the youth, 
straightening himself up with dignity. 

“ So I perceive, monsieur.” 

“ A colonel by rank ; and one who has served 
as a common soldier, and won his first grade by 
saving the life of his chief.” 

“ That's good, monsieur. Go on!” 

name—” 

A slight pause. 

“ Well, monsieur, by name 

Edouard Wumser.” 

Monsieur Bouillon shrugged his shoulders—a 
characteristic of the expressive Frenchman— 
opened his eyes until they looked like two 
saucers, and deliberately, and without a word, 
strode across the room until he stood face to face 
with the young soldier. 

“ That’s true, monsieur,” he said, after scrutin- 
izing Edouard from head to foot. “But I thought 
that you were drowned ?” 

“So we intended you should,” rejoined Ed- 
ouard, smoothing Blanche’s hair, and smiling at 
the pére. 

conspiracy, eh!’ muttered Monsieur 
Bouillon, as he crammed his nose full of snuff. 
_ “A plot to overreach me, eh ?” 

** Just so, Monsieur Bouillon! And we—that 
is Blanche and myself, have reason to congratu- 
late ourselves that it has proved a successful one.” 

* And so, Blanche, all this madness was put 
on ?” continued Bouillon, turning to his daughter. 

“ Yes, mon pére,” responded Blanche, hanging 
her head in beautiful confusion. ‘I could love 
only Edouard,and should have been very unhappy 
with any one else.” 

“Humph! Suppose I refuse to consent now ; 
I fancy you will go mad in earnest then, eh ?” 

Blanche said never a word; but as she raised 
her face, her eyes were humid with tears. 

“But you will not refuse, I know,” said 
Edouard, looking up from the young girl to the 
father. “Though not very rich, still, I am no 
longer poor; and poverty, as I take it, has been 
your principal objection to my love. Besides I 
have won rank and position ; and my country- 
men refer to my name and deeds with pride. 
And more than that, I love Blanche dearly, and 
she loves me. To gain her I went forth to seek 
& position at the sword’s point, or sacrifice my 
life in the attempt. I think I have honorably 
won her ; and to please her, as I know it will, I 
ask your consent to our marriage.” 


THE PIONEER. 


Blanche gazed into her father’s face pleadingly. 
Her eyes looked all she felt and hoped. 

A moment of silence followed, during which 
the pée took snuff vigorously. 

“ Well, Colonel Wumser,” he rejoined,address- 
ing the young man by his military title, doubtless 
with a desire to hear how it would sound, “ as 
you have won her, you shall have her.” 

Blanche murmured her thanks, but Edouard 
was silent. He, probably, thought that he had 
but little to thank Monsieur Bonillon for. 

“ At the same time, colonel,” continued the 
pére, with rude bluntness, “let me assure you 
that were you as poor as you were two years ago 
—for I believe that about that time has elapsed 
since you were drowned—I’d bid you out of the 
house instead of giving you my daughter.” 

“T doubt it not, monsieur,” returned Edouard, 
haughtily ; “and I fully appreciate all my in- 
debtedness to you.” 

“Well, the rest, I suppose, you can settle with- 
out my presence. When you have talked non- 
sense long enough, Colonel Wumser, I should 
like to have a little further talk with you.” 

With that Monsieur Bouillon took himself out 
of the room. 

All that the lovers talked over and planned, 
it is needless to recount. It will not be very 
hard for our readers, we think, to imagine the 
whole scene. It is a road that many have trav- 
elled. Enough is it to say that very shortly after 
there was a wedding, at which Blanche and the 
young soldier figured conspicuously. That it 
was a joyous occasion to every true heart in the 
pretty little village was manifest from the pre- 
vailing hilarity. And their’s was a double joy ; 
for in celebrating the marriage, they likewise cel- 
ebrated the unexpected return of one whom they 
had long deemed dead. 

Thus was true love and true merit at last fully 
rewarded ; and thus the young pioneer saved and 
won his bride. 


GAS MADE FROM WATER. 


All attempts to manufacture gas from water 
alone, have heretofore been a complete failure ; 
Payne’s gas turpentine and water gas, water and 
platina gas, and many such like have all proved 
either impracticable, or inferior to the coal and 
wood now in use. A French chemist, Mr. Gil- 


lard, has at last discovered and put into actual 
use the gas made from water, not in the labora- 
tory or at an exhibition, but in illuminating a 


whole town ; the ancient city of Narbonne, France, 
lories in a light, the elements of whieh are 
rawn from its antique and beautifal canal, the 
flame looking like the electrical light, dazzling 
but not tiresome, as white as can be, without 
vacillation or smell ; all burners being similar to 
so many p! Courrier des Etats . 
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THE FAIRY OF THE HEART. 
BY GEORGE B. PLACE. 


Hast heard, how in the fabling times 
Of old, by lonely wandering flood, 
Or caverned in deep mountain mines, 
Or hollowed tenant of the wood, 
Dwelt elves, with subtle powers endowed, 
Confounding Nature’s simpler law 
Of slow-disposing fates, allowed 
What man’s volition deemed to draw; 
Peculiar favored, for ’tis said, 
Choice were th’ allotments of their art; 
And happy he, whose favor led 
The tact that opened to their heart. 


Breathed but the wish, invoking gola— 
At once the mighty fortune came; 

Or power assumed, or fame—behold! 
Blazed far the glory of their name. 


Confined not to a favored few, 
In the disposals of its art, 
A fairy, though unfelt, there is, 
That dwells in every human heart: 
With ready talisman invites, 
But the volition of the mind, 
Expressed with firmness, then delights 
The faith with the results assigned. 


This spirit breathed among the crowd,— 
At once the mighty cities rise,— 
The valley swells,—the mountain bowed, 
Recedes, and o’er the levelled road, 
The thundering car impetuous flies. 
Wouldgt thou this magic learn, that grants 
Such full, auspicious gifts to man? 
This magic spirit is—Tae WILL; 
Its potent talisman—I can. 
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BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“Jack, my boy,” said my old shipmate, Joe 
Grummet, as we stood together upon the end of 
Short Wharf, looking out on to the bay, at the 
close of a fine summer afternoon, “do you see 
that little schooner swinging with the tide? Isn’t 
she a pretty craft? What a saucy,rakish look 
she has, with her long, tapering masts, and clean, 
standing rigging—every rope as taut as a harp- 
string! Just look ather bow and run! Did you 
ever see a prettier model? She sits as lightly on 
the water as a gull—ay, and goes over the water 
like a gull! Haul her sheets flat aft, and she 
puts the wind’s eye out with her flying jib-boom 
end; but give her a point free, and she’s off like 
a shooting star. In that vessel, Jack, you be- 
hold the result of a life of industry. To own 
and command such a craft as that, has always 
been the summit of my ambition. I have at 
length succeeded; she is mine, and I am 
content.” 
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“She is certainly a beautiful craft,” I re- 
plied; “but what the deuce do you do with her ? 
She is too small for freight, and too clean look- 
ing for a fruiter. To my eye, she has more the 
look of a pleasure-yacht than anything else.” 

“ Well, Jack,” returned my friend, “to tell 
you the truth, my business is somewhat of 
philanthropic character. On board that schooner 
are life-boats, pumps, ground tackle that would 
hold a seventy-four in a hurricane—in short, 
everything that could be required by a vessel in 
distress.” 

“Which means, I presume, that you are a pro- 
fessional wrecker—a sort of long shore pirate, if 
all stories are true that we hear concerning the 
business.” 

“Well, we have got rather a bad name as a 
class, that’s a fact; but bless your heart, you 
mustn’t believe a tenth part of the yarns you 
hear. They are as much exaggerated, and as 
far from being a true statement of facts, as one 
of your own stories is unlike real life om the 
ocean. Years ago, when the States had little or 
no navy, the two professions of pirate and wreck- 
er might perhaps have been united ; but there’s 
nothing of that now. Wrecking has come to be 
a fair, legitimate business ; and although some of © 
us may at times drive a pretty hard bargain, that 
sort of thing is done in all trades, and the hun- 
dreds we make, bear no comparison to the 
thousands we yearly save to the owners and un- 
derwriters. Indeed, our calling is now generally 
allowed to be an honorable and indispensable 
one. Itinvolves an incredible amount of dan- 
ger and hard labor, and it is not every one who 
would care to engage in it. But what do you 
say to a short cruise along the coast? Our an- 
chor is hove short, and we shall drop down with 
the evening tide. You wont be likely to see 
much of anything in the way of our business, 
for there is very little occasion for our services 
this pleasant summer weather ; it is in the winter 
and spring that our trade flourishes. Still, if 
you take a fancy to go with us, you will probably 
enjoy a pleasant fair-weather trip, and add not a 
little to your knowledge as coast pilot by a 
pleasant acquaintance with some of the reefs and 
keys that make off from our south-eastern coast. 
Will you go?” 

A moment’s reflection, resulting in the convic- 
tion that there was no earthly reason why I 
should decline the invitation, there being nothing 
to detain me on shore, I signified my willingness 
to embark in the expedition, and stepping into 
the boat that lay moored at the stairs, we were 
speedily transferred to the schooner’s deck. 
Everything on board the little vessel was in the 
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most perfect order, and her crew, although few in 
number, were evidently men of tried courage, 
experience and skill, whom no danger could ap- 
pal or hardship discourage. 

“ Heave up, my lads,” said Joe, as the boat 
that had brought us from shore was hoisted to 
the stern davits. 

The handspikes were briskly handled, and as 
the cable walked in, hand over fist, from the 
lively windlass, it was laid down in bight across 
the forecastle all ready for running. The anchor 
having broke ground, soon showed its ring above 
water, and was catted and fished with the speed 
and dexterity of men who take an interest in 
their work. 

“ Run up the jib and mainsail, and give her a 
cast to port,” said Joe, addressing Tom Pipes, 
whom he facetiously called his first lieutenant. 

The sheaves of the patent blocks chirped mer- 
rily, as the men walked away with the halyards 
to the sound of a rattling sea-song from one of 
their number. 

“Belay aft!” shouted Pipes, as the gaff was 
mast-headed, and the sail spread taut and flat as 
a board. “ Round in on the larboard sheets, 
and man the fore throat and peak halyards.” 


“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the men, springing 
to their stations and running up the foresail with 


a will. 
“So, that will do,” said Pipes, stepping to 
the weather side of the quarter deck, to observe 


the trim of the sails. ‘Haul in a little on the 
jib sheet ; lay up the rigging about decks, and go 
below the watch.” 

The trim little craft, holding every breath of 
wind in her well setting sails, leaned slightly and 
gracefully to the gentle breeze, and darted off 
through the smooth water with a low, musical, 
rushing sound, dashing the spray from her cut- 
water, while a thin, feathery line of foam sprang 
from the bow on either side, widening outward as 
the schooner shot through it, until it finally dis- 
appeared in the distance astern. A few hours 
took us clear of the bay, and by midnight we 
were rocked by the long, rolling swell of the 
broad Atlantic. 

As I do not propose to give a connected log of 
the entire cruise, I will pass over the not very 
interesting incidents of the first week or ten days, 
which were spent in dodging about among the 
Bahama Islands, and come at once to my story. 

We had been slipping along before a light 
westerly breeze, which had prevailed for several 
days, making our way seaward, with the inten- 
tion of passing round the eastern end of the 
island of Cuba, when at sunrise of a sultry, 


tropical morning, the wind suddenly fell, leaving 
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us becalmed some dozen leagues outside of 
Crooked Island, an inconsiderable piece of land 
at the eastern extremity of the Bahama Channel. 

To lay becalmed and motionless in the low 
latitudes, particularly in the region of the barren, 
sandy isles and keys, with which the Bahama 
bank is studded, always produces a peculiar ef- 
fect upon me, depressing my feelings with a 
sense of utter desolation and loneliness which 
nothing but a smart breeze can dissipate. The 
present calm produced its usual result, and to my 
surprise, I perceived that our crew were similarly 
affected—a circumstance which I looked upon as 
somewhat singular. The rough, careless, happy- 
go lucky character of the men, their familiarity 
with such scenes, and the nature of their em- 
ployment, would, I had supposed, blunt their 
sensibilities and render them indifferent to the 
influence that acted so powerfully upon myself. 
But such was not the case; from some cause, the 
entire crew seemed even more depressed than 
was I, The men forward moved about silently, 
and with an air of unusual gravity, in the per- 
formance of their various duties, occasionally 
pausing in their work and gazing long and gloom- 
ily across the glassy surface of the ocean. 

My friend Grummet, who was equally silent 
and thoughtful, paced the quarter-deck hour after 
hour of the long forenoon watch, smoking indus- 
triously, and frequently glancing seaward with 
the same gloomy air I had observed in the men. 
For myself, I had endeavored to raise my spirits 
by looking over a file of old newspapers; but 
the attempt proved signally unsuccessful. The 
news was of too Gothic a character to be of in- 
terest to any than an antiquarian; so throwing 
the papers aside, I lighted my pipe and joined 
Grummet in his quarter-deck promenade. 

“Jack,” he said, after he had taken two or 
three turns fore and aft, “if there is any one 
place in this world that makes me feel more 
gloomy than another, this is the spot.” 

“T’m sure! don’t wonder at it in the least,” I 
replied. ‘Such a dull, dead calm, among such 
low, desolate, sandy islands, is not particularly 
inspiring, certainly; it produces the same effect 
upon myself.” 

“ That is precisely what I wonder at,” returned 
Joe. * I don’t see why you should be affected ; 
it ig not on account of the calm, nor the uninter- 
esting locality, that my spirits are depressed—at 
least, not altogether on that account—but more 
in consequence of a somewhat strange and pe- 
culiar circumstance that occurred to me once on 
this very spot—or rather I should say, perhaps, 
occurred to us, for the same men are with me 


now who were on board at the time.” 


What was the circumstance ?” I asked, as 
he paused to knoek the ashes from his pipe. 

“Thave seen a great many sad and dreary 
sights upon the ocean in my time,” he continued, 
“ but the saddest and dreariest of all is this of 
which I am about to tell you. It was not far 
from two years ago, when this little craft was on 
her first cruise, that we were becalmed on this 
same spot, in precisely the same manner that we 
are now. There was the same long, rolling, 
glassy, unbroken swell; the same burning sun 
above us ; and the same deathlike silence around, 
which always accompanies a perfect calm upon 
the ocean. The condition of the atmosphere had 
very little effect upon our spirits, however, for we 
were as busy as bees in making necessary repairs. 
Our rigging, which was all new, had of course 
stretched a good deal on the first trip, so that 
there was plenty to occupy our time in setting 
taut our stays and lanyards, turning in dead- 
eyes, and freshening the nip generally. 

“As the sun, red and brassy, rose above the 
horizon, I espied some dark object floating upon 
the water, away toseaward. A look through the 
glass made it out to be nothing more than a 
piece of floating drift-wood, a spar, or some por 
tion of a wreck; and thinking no more of the 
matter, I went to work with the rest, setting up 
the rigging. A couple of hours may have 
elapsed ere my attention was again drawn to the 
object, by a sudden exclamation from Jack 
Brace, that tough, weather-beaten old sea-dog 
you see standing by the windlass bits. 

“«My God!’ he ejaculated ; ‘what sort of a 
craft is that bearing down on our starboard bow ?” 

“All eyes were instantly turned in the direc- 
tion indicated. The gentle current had brought 
the object that had attracted my attention in the 
morning to within a quarter of a mile of us. It 
was a ship’s long boat, and must have been many 
months afloat; long fringes of seaweed and moss 
hung from her bends and dipped in the water 
alongside, which could have been formed only by 
a considerable lapse of time. But what gave a 
melancholy interest to the sea-tossed craft, was 
the fact that from her stern sheéts arose a short 

jack staff, from which fluttered the remains of an 
old blue shirt, plainly indicating who had been the 
last voyagers in the ill-fated boat. 

“* Now the Lord look to the poor souls that 
navigated that craft, anyway,’ exclaimed Jack 
Brace, with much feeling. ‘They had need of 
his help.’ 

“(As the current brought us nearer and nearer 
together, it became apparent there was some- 
thing in the boat. No one spoke, however, but 
waited in solemn silence until it came so near 
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that we could plainly perceive, seated upon the 
midship thwart, two hitman figures, their heads 
clasped in their hands, and bent forward, rest- 
ing upon their knees. Over their entire persons, 
from head to foot, a long green mould, or moss, 
had accumulated—similar to that we see upon the 
submerged portions of wharf piers, or other 
wooden structures exposed to the action of sea- 
water ; while in the stern sheets another figure 
sat bolt upright, supported by a lashing under his 
arms. He, too—hands, face and all—was cov- 
ered with the same green mould; and to render 
the sight more horrible, one of his arms was 
raised and passed through a becket attached to 
the jack staff, where it hung balanced, and as the 
boat’s stem and stern alternately rose and fell on 
the gentle undulations of the swelling sea, the 
long, green, bony hand moved up and down, as 
though beckoning to us, while the head, with the 
face turned towards us, rolled from side to side, 
and backward and forward, mopping and mow- 
ing continually. In the bottom of the boat lay 
a knife and a portion of several human limbs, 
also moss covered, as indeed was the whole inte- 
rior of the boat. Why those severed limbs were 
there, every sailor knows, and shudders at the 
fearful knowledge. 

“Ranged along the starboard rail, we stood 
horribly fascinated, our eyes fixed upon the 
moving figure in the stern sheets, which beck- 
oned and beckoned, and ever rolled its head with 
ceaseless motion, as the boat drew nearer and 
nearer, passing within a distance of a few fath- 
oms, and finally, to our inexpressible relief, 
dropping astern. 

“«A long and a weary cruise for those poor 
boys!’ murmured the mate, with a long-drawn 


reath. 

“*Yes,’ said Jack Brace, in an awe-struck 
tone, ‘may the Lord grant so long a cruise may 
never fall to my lot—so long and so fruitless a 
cruise in search of a grave!’ 

“Tha men, with pallid faces, looked upon 
each other; there was no word spoken, but each 
knew the other’s thoughts and began silently to 
lower a boat. 

“« We will give them a grave,’ I said. 

“The men gave a silent assent, 

“* Don’t ye do it,’ suddenly exclaimed Jack 
Brace, with solemn earnestness; ‘don’t you 


never dare to do it. When the storms of the 
tropics leaves such a cockle-shell as that afloat 
for such an incredible period—when the fierce 
winds of heaven refuses the work in which it 
usually delights, and will not dig a sailor’s grave 
—when the hungry sea refuses to take the float- 


ing corpse to its bosom, but casts it back in 
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loathing, it is not for the likes of us to meddle 
with their work, nor try ‘to unravel their mys- 
teries. If you had seen what I have seen, you 
would never dare to do it. I have seen sights 
upon the broad and solemn sea that would make 
you shudder to put your hands to such a/work.’ 
And he seated himself moodily upon the windlass. 

“ The men looked appalled, and hesitated. I 
confess that I was scarcely less affected by his 
wild words, but I never should have felt right 
had I left that 
above water. 

««« Suppose it was our case, boys,’ I said ; ‘ we 
would like for some one to do us the kind office.’ 

“ «When the carrion birds wont touch them, 
don’t you!’ said Jack Brace, with an ominous 
shake of the head. 

“The men hoisted the boat up again to the 
davits. 

**« Suppose we put a shot into her ? suggested 
the mate. : 

“The suggestion was received favorably by 
all. Even Jack Bracelent a hand to train the 
gun, for it would be a relief to know that the 
thing no longer floated upon the surface. Two 
four-pound shot were placed in the gun, which 
was brought to bear upon the charnel-boat. 

“Fire!” said the mate, after taking a long 
and careful aim at the object. 

“The match was applied, and a loud report 
followed. For a moment the thick white smoke 
hung upon the side of the vessel, then lifted and 
floated slowly away. The boat had vanished ; 
there was not even a ripple upon the water where 
the ball had struck, Probably the boat’s planks, 
being thoroughly water-soaked and brittle with 
age, had been shivered to atoms, and sunk at 
once; but so instantaneous was the disappear- 
ance, as to be absolutely startling. And when 
Jack Brace pointed to a dark object in the 
horizon, which I confess looked very much like 
the same boat—though of course it could not be 
—the men, stout and brave though they were, ab- 
solutely shivered with superstitious fear. I 
sprang for my glass, to have a look at the object 
‘in the distance, but was stopped by a blinding 
flash and a terrific roar of thunder ; heavy masses 
of jet-black clouds rolled up across the sky, and 
a West Indian hurricane was on usin all its fury. 

“For three days and nights did we scud be- 
fore that fearful tempest, during the whole of 
which the incessant roar of thunder seemed to 
rend the heavens, and the vivid lightning, striking 
the waters around us, opened frightful caverns 
which threatened every moment to engulf us. 
To this day, some of the men—Jack Brace 


among the rest—will positively swear that during 
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the entire three days, that boat, with its crew of 
corpses, followed close in our wake, the figure in 
the stern sheets beckoning with his hand, and 
nodding his head in mockery, only disappearing 
when, with the cessation of the storm, we found 
ourselves almost a thousand miles from where it 
struck us. 

“T do not suppose,” continued Joe, “that the 
boat and the hurricane had the least in the world 
to do with each other; but the disappearance of 
one, at the very instant the other broke upon us 
from a cloudless sky, was a singular coincidence, 
and nothing more. But I shouldn’t wonder if 
we got a breeze soon—there’s a ‘cat’s paw’ 
coming down from the eastward. Mr. Pipes, 
hoist away everything; crowd on all the sail 
you can, and see if we can’t make something out 
of this breeze.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mate, with alac- 
rity ; and the men, glad for something to break 
the monotony, sprang to the halyards as though 
they were trying to outdo each ‘other fora wager. 

The light wandering airs having ruffled the 
glassy surface of the water in every direction 
around us, in seeming indecision, finally settled 
into a steady two-knot breeze from the northeast 
—if so light a zephyr can be called a breeze. It 
was quite enough to give our swift-sailing little 
craft steerage-way, however, as we slipped almost 
imperceptibly through the placid waters, and by 
noon we had reached a point which Grummet 
wished particularly to examine. 

“If you will look over the side,” he said, call- 
ing to me, “you will see something that’s not 
laid down in the charts. Do you see how plainly 
the bottom is visible, with its bright sand and 
shells? There’s net above two fathoms water 
on this bank at low tide, although the charts lay 
it down at full eight fathoms. It’s a mighty 
dangerous spot, I tell. you; right in the track of 
ships entering the channel, and not being known, 
they are as likely to strike it as they are to go on 
either side. A small craft might pass over it in 
safety, as we are doing; but a deep- loaded ship 
striking here in heavy weather, would go to 
pieces in no time, and leave nothing behind.” 

“ Sail ho! right ahead!” shouted a man from 
the forecastle. 

The strange sail was at so great a distance, that 
only her to’gallantsails showed above the horizon. 

“She’s a Johnny B—,” said Joe, after a long 
look at her through the telescope; “you may 
know that by her top hamper. I can tell the 
craft as far as I can see them through the great 
equatorial. She’s heading right for us; we'll 
speak her, perhaps.” 

The vessel evidently brought a stiff breeze 
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with her, for the angle which her to’gallant yards 
made with the horizon showed that she was lay- 
ing over to it in fine style. Heading directly for 
her, we soon rose her hull above water, and in an 
hour’s time, we were within hailing distance, as 
she came plunging on, her bow rising high above 
the swell, the bright copper below her bends 
flashing in the sunlight for an instant, then dis- 
appearing beneath the mass of foam she made. 

“She is heading right square for my bank,” 
said Joe; “I reckon I’d better hail her.” And 
putting the trumpet to his lips, he thundered : 
“Ship aho-o-y !” 

No answer was returned from the ship, though it 
was evident the hail was heard, for several per- 
sons stood upon the quarter-deck, looking at us. 

“ Just the way with some of those pompous 
J. B. skippere—they’re so thundering proud, that 
it’s @ wonder to me they don’t bust, some on 
‘em; they think it’s beneath their dignity to 
answer the hail of a little craft like this. How- 
ever, it’s a pity to see a fine ship like that break 
her back on a sand bank. I'll try ’em again.” 
And another tremendous roar was discharged 
from the muesle of his trumpet. But the ship 
did not condescend to reply. 

“ Confound the fellow!’ said Joe, pettishly ; 
“T’ve half a mind to let him take his craft to 
Davy Jones his own way; ’twould serve him just 
right. I'll give him just one more chance, and 
that’s all.” And again “ship aho-o-oy!” was 
bellowed through the brass tube—and this time 
with some effect, for a man sprang into the ship’s 
main rigging, and in the surliest tone, yelled: 

“What in thunder d’ye want ?” 

“ You’d best keep away a couple of points, or 
you’ll strike a bank that’s right dead ahead, about 
two miles, in the course you’re now steering.” 

“Go to the tropics, or any hotter place you can 
think of, you bloody, long-shore pirate! You 
don’t come any of your wrecking games on me.” 

“ There’s no game at all about it ; take afool’s 
advice and keep away, or you’ll be sorry for it.” 

“ Sheer off, out of this, about your business, 
you infernal Yankee pirate, or I’ll put a shot into 
you!” A port flew open in the ship’s weather 
bulwark, a gun run out, and trained to bear on us. 

“Mighty civil and kind of him!” muttered 
Joe. “But it’s no more than I might have ex- 
pected; they’ve no more confidence in a wrecker 
than they have in old square toes himself. But 
we’ll soon have a chance to see where he’ll run 
to, as the blind man said of the cripple. Fill 
away, Mr. Pipes, and stand after him.” 

By the time we had filled, hove in stays, and 
‘come round on the other tack, the ship was nearly 
mile in-advance and gallantly ploughing her 
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way through the water, but nothaving altered her 
course in the slightest degree; she was heading 
straight for the bank. Joe paced the deck ina 
high state of excitement. 

“Five minutes more, and she will be on to it!” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ Serve ’em right, too! I did my 
best to prevent it, and now they must pay me 
well for getting them off. Look! look!” he 
shouted, rubbing his hands and dancing aboutthe 
deck ; “‘ there they go ! they’re on, hard and fast.” 

The ship rose on a swell, plunged forward and 
struck, sending a shiver through her entire frame. 
Another swell lifted her still higher; again she 
struck heavily, pitching her forete’-gallant-mast 
over the bow. There was an evidert confusion 
on board. The weather braces were rounded in, 
and the sails thrown aback, but without effect. 
The headway with which she had gone on, could 
not be.overcome by a steady drag on the sails. 
The ship’s boats were now get out, and their 
kedge and stream anchors, with stout hawsers at- 
tached, carried astern. 

“Wont do!” said Joe; “their best bower 
would hardly draw them off. Those little mud- 
hooks are just of no account whatever, and they’ve 
got no boat that can take off anything bigger.” 

A few minutes verified his words, for the kedge 
was hove home, and the stream anchor parted. 

“Tt must be mighty galling for him to have to 
call upon me,” said Joe; “but he’s had to come 
to it. There goes a gun, ami a signal at the 
peak, in the shape of Saint George’s gridiron 
done up in repe-yarns. Mr. Pipes, stand ob- 
liquely across his stern, as though we had no 
idea of going to him.” 

As we drew within sp distance, the 
ship’s captain, who stood vpon the taffrail evi- 
dently awaiting us with impatience, hailed us 
through his trumpet. Joe geve not the slightest 
heed to the hail, but paced the deck as carelessly 
as though nothing was the matter. 

Again the impatient “schooner aho-o-oy!” 
came down across the water. Joe grinned, but. 
showed net the slightest intentiomof answering. 
A third time the hail came to our ears, louder, 
more prolenged, and more impatient than before. _ 
This time Joe showed some signs of life, and 
jumping iato the main rigging, he answered, in 
his crossest tone: “ Whatin thunder d’ye want ?” 

“ Come alongside and take out an anchor for 
us. I'll pay you well for the trouble.” 

“ Go to the hottest place you can think of, you 
bloody pirate. You can’t come any of your 
John Bull games over me, my fine fellow!” 

* Come, come, thisis no time to joke; you see 
how I’m situated, and there’ll be a storm upon us. 
before the tide makes again.” 
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“ Sheer off, about your business, you infernal 
far downer, or I’ll puta shot into you!” returned 
Joe, with a grin that made the wrinkles of hie 
weather-beaten mug look like the hide of a roast- 
ed pippin. 

‘he voice from the ship began to entreat. 
“What will you give, if I get you off?” 
“A hundred dollars.” 

“Fill away, Mr. Pipes,” said Joe. 

“ Two—three—four hundred dollars in cash 
continued the commander of the ship. 

“ Hoist the flying-jib, Mr. Pipes ; we’re staying 
here too long. There’s a storm brewing !” 

“The commissioners will award you a good 
sam as salvage when we get into Havana, if you 
succeed in getting us off.” 

“Square away, Mr. Pipes; let’s get out of 
this as soon as possible.” 

“ How much do you want ?” screamed the cap- 
tain in despair, as we began to gather headway. 

“* Heave to, Mr. Pipes; the man is beginning 
to talk. Have you got such a thing as a thou- 
sand dollars in specie about your clothes? Talk 
quick! another half hour, and I can’t get you 
off at any price.” : 

“Yes; get your anchor out, and I’ll send the 
money aboard.” 

“No, I'm ’bliged to you. I'd rather see the 
quality of the tin first, Just lower the stuff over 
the taffrail, and them we'll have the anchor out in 
no time.” 

There was nothing for it but compliance. A 
keg of specie was immediately transferred to the 
echooner’s cabin, our ponderous ground-tackle 
got out, and with the assistance of our crew, the 
ship was hove into deep water just as the first 

- blasts of a rising gale began to break upon us. 

“ Now some people, who don’t know anything 

, about it, would call this rather sharp practice,” 
-said Joe, as we seated ourselves comfortably in 
the cabin, after coming to anchor in a snug cove, 
~secure from the fury of the storm. “ But it’s no 
more than is done in all trades. When we are 
- ick, we call in g doctor, who puts his paw on our 
wrist, shakes head, gives three hems anda 
ha! and we do not grumble at paying him a big 
price. Now what’s to pay me for building this 
- schooner and fitting her out with ship’s physic, to 
crnise along the coast in all weathers, if, when I 
find.« sick craft, I do not make her pay for being 
doctored. A thousand dollars is a pretty sum, 
but it’s not one per cent. of the value of the ship 
which would inevitably have gone to pieces in 
this storm but for Joe Grummet, M. D. 


A person who pretends to be what he is not, is 
like a fox which tries to look as noble and strong 
28 a tiger. 


CRUISE WITH A WRECKER. 


SINGULAR BOTTLE STORIES, 


in Beecher, editor of the English Nauti- 
cal Magazine, has compiled within the last ten 
years the following curious voyages of bottles 
thrown into the sea by unfortunate navigators : 

A good many bottles thrown into the sea next 
to the African coast, found their way to Europe. 
The bottle seems to have anticipated the Austral 
Panama route, having travelled from Panama 
Isthmus to the Irish coast. 

Another crossed the Atlantic from the Cana- 
ries to Nova Scotia. Three or four bottles thrown 
into the sea by Greenland mariners on the Davis 
Strait, landed on the northwest coast of Ireland. 
Another one made a very curious trip, it swam 
from the South Atlantic ocean to the west coast 
of Africa, passed Gibraltar, went along the Por- 
tuguese coast to France, passed Brest, and was 
finally picked up en Jersey Island. The direct 
line touches, at Jeast, all these places, and makes 
it more probable that it took this route. 

One bottle was — found after sixteen years” 
swimming, one after fourteen, and two after ten. 
A few oo travelled more than a year, and one 
only five days. This last was sent off by the 
captain of the Race Horse, on the 17th of April, 
in the Carribean Sea, and was found on the 22d, 
after having gone through three degrees of longi- 
tude in a westwardly direction. Captain McClure, 
of the Investigator, wel! known since his dis- 
covery of the Northwest Strait, threw a bottle in 
the sea in 1850, on his way to Behring Straits. 
It swam 3600 miles in 206 days, and was picked 
up on the Honduras coast. 


YANKEE FIGHTING, 


The Memoirs of Sir Charles Napier, just pub- 
lished in England, contain many passages inter- 
esting to Americans. We select a paragraph : 

When at Bermuda, in 1913, with his regiment, 
Colonel Napier, writing to his mother, says, 
“Two packets are due, and we fear they have 
been taken, for the Yankees swarm here; and 
when a frigate goes out to drive them off, by Jove 
they take her! Yankees fight well, and are gen- 
tlemen in their mode of warfuse. Decatur refused 
Cardon’s sword, saying, ‘Sir, you have used it 
so well, I should be ashamed to take it from you.’ 
These Yankees, though much abused, are really 
fine fellows. One, an-.acquaintance of mine, has 
just got the Macedonian ; he was here a prisoner, 
and dined with me; he had taken one of our 
ships, but was himself captured by the Poictiers, 
seventy-four, being now in an English frigate, if 
he meets us we must take him, or we are no 
longer sovereigns of the ocean.” 


LENGTH OF DAYS. 

Some few years since, we beheld the strange sight 
of an old woman, aged 102, bent double, croon- 
ing over the fire, and nursing in her lap an infant 
but a few days old. The infant was a grandchild 
of theold woman’s grandchild. The only re- 
markable circumstance in the veteran’s history 
was that she had nursed Wordsworth in his in- 
fancy. She had lived the greater part of her life 
in Westmoreland, near the poet’s residence, and 
there her descendants had been chiefly born and 
lived—London Quarterly Review. 


DAVY DEAR. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


My prayers are with you, Davy dear, 
Upon the rolling deep ; ‘ 
With weeping eyes, when storms arise, 

I watch while others sleep ; 
For you are tost upon the sea, 
With danger lurking near— 
Would I could fly, and be with thee 
Those moments, Davy dear. 


I daily turn my gaze upon 
The dancing waves of blue, 

When they are bright my heart is light, 
And dances with them too; 

But when above the troubled sea 

_ ‘The dark, grim clouds appear, 

I long to fly and be with thee 

Through danger, Davy dear. 


I tremble when the sounds of waves 
In anger reach my cot; 

For though I know that I am safe, 
You, Davy dear, are not. 

Would I had wings to breast the gale, 
And brave the ocean drear, 

And I would fly and be with thee 
Forever, Davy “dear. 


O, in the wildest storm that stirs 
The depths of foaming brine, 

You, Davy dear, have less to fear 
Than she whose heart is thine; 

For should you in the darkling waves 
Of ocean disappear, 

She too must die to be with thee 
In death, fond Davy dear. 


+ > 


COUSIN BEN, 


BY MAURICE DELANCEY. 

Ben Owen was a happy fellow; not because 

anything new had taken place which was of pe- 
culiarly pleasing import to him, but because he 
would be happy, and having a well developed 
social nature, and a vein of mirthfulness which 
not only occupied a goodly space in his cranium, 
but seemed to have quite a deposit in his heart, 
itis no matter of wonder that his company was 
ever welcome to both old and young ; for, although 
his mates called him a jolly good fellow, yet he 
had not gained it by being a song singing, free 
and easy loafer, but by being, as he claimed, a 
nice, modest young man. As his character will 
develop itself by becoming acquainted with Ben 
himself, we will, without further ceremony, take 
& peep at him, as he half reclines on a lounge in 
his private apartment in the dwelling of Squire 
Williams, who is at once his host and employer, 
being the principal merchant in the little thriving 
village of K-——. 


COUSIN BEN. 


@ 


“T declare,” says Ben, “ it’s scandalous that I 
haven’t been up to see Aunt Fannie yet, I must 
make a move in that direction right speedily,” 
and suiting the action to the word, he started up 
so quickly as to overturn his table, lamp and all. 
“ Well,” says Ben, “ my way looks rather dark 
at present, and a lamp to my feet does not prove 
just the thing to light it, either, specially when 
the lamp is gone out.” 

Two days after this colloquy of Ben’s, we find 
him, with leave of absence for a week, on board 
the cars bound for Perey, the residence of his 
father’s sister, Mrs. Ogden, whom he, as well as. 
many who claimed no connexion by blood, des- 
ignated as Aunt Fannie. 

Aunt Fannie’s household consisted of but her-. 
self and two daughters, Ola, a frank, intelligent 
girl of twenty, or thereabouts, and Olivia, a romp 
of fourteen, who liked work as well as play, as 
she said, but play a great deal the best, and who 
had a vivid recollection of Cousin Ben from his 
having frightened her on his last visit to Percy, 
three years before, by stopping suddenly, as she 
was flying down the walk to meet him, holding 
up both hands, and exclaiming, “0! 0!” which 
words of fearful import she could not under- 
stand, until he explained, by saying: 

“T only meant Olivia Ogden.” 
It is needless to add that the merry girl boxed 
his ears for stopping her so suddenly, and ended 
by agreeing to be good friends if he would per- 
petrate the same on Ola, who had just spied him. 
But we have digressed, and left Ben to his own 
reflections while taking notes of those whose 
guest he was to be. On arriving at the station, 
he began to cast about for some means to carry 
out the plan, which had been formed since 
starting, of taking them by surprise, for his innate 
love of fun was seriously opposed to marching 
straight in, and going through all the ceremonies © 
of “how-dye do,” and “how do you do”— 
warm though he knew his welcome would be, 
after a three years’ absence. 
He soon spied an object, far away up the 
street, and rather more than half way to Mrs. 
Ogden’s, which appeared to suit his ideas nicely, 
as a hurried “ good” escaped his lips. Entering 
the first store, he called for pen, paper and en- 
velope, and in a neat business hand indited the 
following epistle : 

“K——, ee. 5th, ‘1855, 7 A. M. 
“Dear Aunt anp Cousins :— Cook up the 
whole of your best pumpkin (make it all into 
pies, for Ben is coming soon, and he hasn’t had 
anything to eat in three years, in your house,) 
and aside from the cooking part, slick up a little, 
if you need it, and then look sharp for Cousin 


Ben, who remains as ever, 


Yours affectionately.” 
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COUSIN BEN. 


“Rather short, and more odd than sweet,” 
said Ben, as he hurried up »the walk to overtake 
the object of his vision which proved to be a 
book pedler’s cart, whose owner, a driving young 
Yankee, was just placing his well packed satchel 
of specimens in its place, preparatory to going 
ahead. 
ne. here,” says Ben, “you don’t expect to 
make more than a quarter in the next fifteen 
minutes, and Iam good for that if you will let 
me take your place for a short time.” 

Agreed,” says Bookey. 

“ And furthermore,” says Ben, “ I want you to 
take this letter, and in about five minutes ‘deliver 
it to the lady of the house where you see me 
enter. It is marked ‘in haste,’ and you can call 
the post-master your uncle, or something of the 
kind.” 

** Very well,” says Bookey again. 

Mounting the cart, or sleigh, perhaps we 
should call it, for it was on runners, Ben drove 
off, skipped the two or three intervening houses, 
turned the corner, and brought up at his aunt’s 
door. Pulling his cap well down over his eyes, 
and giving his whiskers, which he knew they had 
never seen, an extra brush over his face, he 
grasped the satchel and stumped along in. 

“* Any books for ye ladies this day ?’’ said Ben, 
in a brogue which he afterward declared belonged 
to no nation, and in a tone just a little tremulous, 
from the fact that besides the usual family group, 
there was a pair of sparkling eyes facing him, in 
whose depths he almost fancied he could see his 
own shadow. Luckily those who would have 
known him, had they looked intently, were busy 
with their several employments, and gave only a 
passing glance, until he had drawn out several 
__ volumes, and placed them on the table. He dare 
not trust his voice too much, and therefore con- 
tented himself with passing to the stranger lady 
the latest work of Miss Wetherell, to Ola a book 
which he knew not the title of, but which proved 
to be Dr. Kane’s Expedition, and to Mrs. Ogden, 
Miss Leslie’s cook book. 

A rap on the door started Olivia from her 
rocking in the old arm-chair, and opening it she 
admitted a gentleman who entered with the 


inquiry : 

“Does Mrs. Ogden reside here ?”’ 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, here is a letter which uncle desired me 
to leave here, as it was marked ‘ in haste.’ ” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Ogden, “ will you 
sit by the fire ?” 

“No, madam, cannot stay,” said the tempo- 
rary letter carrier, who had caught Ben’s eye. 

And in truth Ben would gladly have winked 


the letter out with him if it had been possible, for 
he rather dreaded to have one, at least, in the 
circle detect his boyish trick. 

“ O, it’s from Cousin Ben,” said Livy, “ don’t 
you want to hear it?” 

Ben’s lips almost uttered no; but he had to 
keep quiet while it was read, which he had an- 
ticipated enjoying for the sake of hearing their 
comments, but which he would have given his 
quarter not to have listened to now. 

“ He is coming right away,” said Livy, “O, I 
am so glad!” 

“When was it dated?” said Mrs. Ogden. 

“ Yesterday,” replied Ola, who had picked up 
the letter, and turning to Ella Cameron, her 
guest, she added, “Now you must not judge 
Cousin Ben by this letter, for he can write real 
nice ones. I’ll show you some of his letters some 
day.” 

“ Better not show them in his presence,” said 
Aunt Fannie, quietly, over whose face a half- 
smile had suddenly come, unnoticed by any of 
them, and turning her eyes she continued : 

“I think, Ben, you have been remarkably ac- 
tive, to peddle a hundred miles in a day and a 
half, beating your own letter by express. It is 
lucky that we baked yesterday.” 

Ben’s game was up; he had forgotten that he 
inherited his fun-loving propensity from his fath- 
er, and that Aunt Fannie, who had studied him 
out while he was attending to the sale of his 
books, was not a whit less keen, albeit, she was 
ensconced behind a pair of spectacles. 

“ Well,” says Ben, “I did come pretty quick, 
but I didn’t peddle all the way, and as for the 
baking, it is lucky, for positively, I have not 
eaten anything since I started.” 

It must not be supposed that Ben had been 
standing idle during this colloquy, for Livy had 
sprang up with an “O, Ben!” on the first men- 
tion of his name, and Ola, through whose brain 
had flashed a tit for tat for his trick, after greet- 
ing him warmly, introduced him to her friend, 
Mrs. Cameron. 

‘So she’s married, eh?” soliloquized Ben, as 
he divested himself of all extra fixtures, “ well, 
some fellow is lucky, to the entire extermination 
of my exalted ideas of love at first sight ; but it 
is an ill wind that blows nowhere, and that 
pumpkin, or squash-head letter, will do no harm 
afterall, and it will also be unnecessary for me 
to make any great display of my talents, and 
furthermore, I’m right glad coz pronounced the 
name so plainly, or I might have got my rash 
self into a precious fix.” 

During these cogitations, Ben had disposed of 
his implements of trade, in other words, books, 
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keeping one to amuse odd hours, and consigning 


the rest into the hands of Bookey, aforesaid. 


“You ar’n’t deaf, are you?” said Livy, com- 
ing close up to the rocking chair in which Ben 


was seated, and speaking in a half serious, hal 
comic tone. 


“Why ?” said Ben, starting up from the reverie 


in which he had fallen during a minute’s cessa 
tion of questions and answers. 


“ Why, because I asked twice how long you 
were going to stay, and Ola said perhaps you 


were getting hard of hearing.” 


“Well,” said Ben, half laughing and half 
blushing to think his merry coz suspected his 
thoughts, “ I guess I am a little deaf, but if you 
speak in my right ear I will try and hear for the 


future.” 


“Well, then, answer my question, and I'll 


give you some dinner.” 

“Half as many days as you’ve seen years,” 
was Ben’s reply, removing to a seat at the table, 
and while he is attacking the eatables, we will 
take a glance at the circumstances of some of the 
group. 

Mr. Ogden, for many years a lumber mer- 
chant in Perey, had died nearly six years pre- 
vious to this time, leaving behind a bountiful 
provision for his family, and what was prized 
still more by the bereaved ones, a name unstain- 
ed, and a memory, which though sorrowful, was 
yet filled with many pleasant recollections, and 
wishing that memory to be ever cherished, Mrs. 
Ogden continued to occupy the same house 
which for years had sheltered the unbroken 
band, and also retained William Merry the 
gardener, who claimed that Mr. Ogden had been 
his best friend, and that he would never leave the 
employ of the family, while they said ay to his 
stay. 

Ellen Cameron was one of Ola’s schoolmates, 
whose friendship she prized above all price, and 
now that her father had removed his residence to 
another place, three miles distant, she had come 
back to renew old associations in a three days’ 
visit, more or less. 

“Why, Ben, what are you doing?” said Ola, 
as she heard a rattling of the dishes. 

“O, using my liberty,” was the reply, as with 
a grave face he proceeded to clear the table 
and shake the cloth, “I’m paid at home t@ race 
and chase, up stairs and down, pull down and 
pile up, climb on the counter, and under the 
counter, and above all, not forget to grin a clerk- 

ified smile at all, from the judge’s lady who pays 
for her purchases out of a glittering purse, to the 
little freckled German girl, who brings a dozen 
eggs to get snuff for mother, and tobacco for 
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father, and now that I am off duty, as a soldier 
would say, I am going to make myself as lawless 
as possible, without infringing on any one’s 
rights.” 

“ Well,” said Ola, “if you have that proviso 
in all your lawlessness, ‘I shall not be afraid of 
you, and lest you think that your sources of en- 
joyment will be limited, I will state that im the 
library you will find no dearth of reading, in the 
parlor a new piano in place of the old one, and 
near it a lounge, so that when you have played 
and sang yourself to death, you can lay your re- 
mains there. For out-of-door exercise you will 
find curly Carlo ever ready for a race, and for a 
ride or drive, Merry will at any time equip for 
you our pet Selim; but by the way, I hope you 
will be gallant enough not to drive out alone. I 
should hardly dare trust you.” 

“Well,” said Ben, laughing, “ according to 
your account, there will be no danger of my stag- 
nating, and as for the last clause, I can take 
Merry along to guard against accidents.” 

“‘T guess you would have fared better to have 
left out that hint,” said Ella. 

“No,” said Ola, “I understand his talk, he 
shall carry me and you too, if I say so.” 
“Good,” says Ben, “you are for woman’s 
rights, I see.” 

We will pass over three days, during which 
the young folks, Ella included, had spent the 
time very agreeably, not endeavoring to kill 
time, as some do, but to make the most of it. 
They had sung tremendously, as Livy said, and 
had an instrumental accompaniment extraordi- 
nary, for Ben, although a passable performer, 
did not choose to play in the presence of the 
ladies, but was eminently successfal in assisting 
them, by throwing in what he called passing 
notes. Not being always introduced according to 
strict rules of harmony, it usually had the effect 
to cause a suspension of the music, or what Ella 
termed a dotted rest, inasmuch as the merry trio 
or quarto found that (as friend Digby has it) the 
“more harder” they tried to suppress their 
mirthfulness, the “more worser” it grew. Then 
they had a reading circle in the evenings, in 
which each took a part, and usually ended by 
digging out a quantity of charades, puzzles and 
mathematical questions, and a larger quantity of 
walnut meats. And they had a sleigh ride which 
went off finely for all parties, Ben acting the part 
of driver, and taking for his first load Ola and 
Ella, and for the second, Livy and (because he 
urged it) Aunt Fannie, and each party came 
back congratulating themselves that they had 
escaped a great mercy, as Ben had in the first 
instance shown his skill in horsemanship by mak- 
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ing singularly short cuts#from street to street, 
through by-lanes, to the imminent danger of the 
demolition of certain domestic fowls, and minia- 
ture swine, who were not on the look-out for 
such an apparition, and furthermore by perform- 
ing sundry evolutions around smooth corm@rs on 
one rénner, to the infinite gratification of horse 
and driver, and the wonderment of the ladies, 
who on each repetition of skill, clung convulsive- 
ly to Ben, whether unpleasantly to him or no, 
this deponent saith not. Aunt Fannie was in- 
formed how matters went before setting out, and 

e extracted a promise that he would drive slow, 
which he did to the letter, driving once slowly 
through the village, and then quietly reining on 
to the mill pond, that he might, as he said, ob- 
tain a better view of their fishing operations 
through the ice. Aunt Fannie was about to re- 
monstrate, but Livy seized the reins and com- 
pelled him to retrace his steps, declaring at the 
same time that he was as full of mischief as a 
monkey. 

Reviewing, as we have said, these three days 
of pleasant intercourse with but a passing glance, 
we will take a peep at Merry, who is hitching 
Selim in the cutter, before the carriage-house 
door, and moreover who is wondering what 
that usually lively young man (Ben) who is 
pretending to assist him, is in such a brown 
study about. 

“ Where might you be going, if you are free to 
tell?” said Merry. 

“Going to take Mrs. Cameron home,”’ was the 
answer. : 

“ Mrs. who ?” said Merry. 

Mrs. Cameron,” replied Ben, “her husband 
wrote to her to-day to come in the stage, but the 
girls have deputed me to act the part of stage- 
driver.” 

“Why, Mr. Owen, I don’t know what you 
mean ; it must be Ella Cameron whom you refer 
to, but she ismo more married that I ever heard 
of, than is Livy there.” 

“Isn't she?” said Ben, coming out of his 
brown study wondrously sudden. 

“No,” said Merry, “Ola sometimes calls her 
Mrs., in sport, because you see in early life she 
was betrothed to her Cousin Richard, but he 
proved a sorry dog, and ran away to the West 
Indies, where they say he is married to one of 
their swarthy squaws.” 

“Go on,” said Ben, grasping the reins. 

“ Whoa,” said Merry, “you haven’t hooked 


that snap, and besides, you want the buffalo robe 


and whip.” 
“ Right,” said Ben, waiting impatiently while 
the desired articles were being arranged. 


COUSIN BEN. 
* 


We are truly sorry that we cannot give the 
details of that drive, but as neither Ola nor Livy 
went along to chronicle the conversation, it 
would be idle to guess at it. Certain it is that 
Ben was gone some time, and when questioned 
as to the delay on his return, he referred it to his 
having called on an old neighbor from K——, 
living off the road—said neighbor allows that he 
did stay there just eleven minutes. . 

“ Ben,” said Ola, as he was sitting by the fire 
after his ride, gazing very demurely into the open 
grate, ‘I expect you’ll take my ears off, but I’ve 
played rather a serious joke on you.” 

“What?” said Ben, starting up as suddenly 
as if he had not dreamed of such a thing. 

“Why,” said Ola, quietly, “ Ella Cameron is 
not a married lady, that’s all.” 

“‘Isn’t, who was it that wrote to her to-day, 
then ?” 

“ Her father,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, you did fool me some ; and that’s why 
you answered questions so much more readily 
when I inquired about Mr. Cameron, than about 
Ella’s husband ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Well,” said Ben, “ guess it wont make much 
difference,” and he appropriated the back of a 
chair to the use of his slippers, with their con- 
tents, while he whistled ‘“ Love Not.” 


As writers of history do not usually dabble in 
love matters, we shall soon bring this story to a 
close, merely saying that by a curious happen, on 
the day before Ben’s departure, Mrs. Ogden and 
Ola were invited tomn afternoon visit, and Livy 
to a sleigh ride, so that Ben was to be left alone, 
after taking out theladies. He was cordially in- 
vited to stay by their hostess, but excused hin- 
self, as he had become much interested*in read- 
ing a book which he wished to finish. It was 
sometime after Ben’s departure for home, ere his 
kind relatives learned that Selim stood two hours 
that said afternoon in Mr. Cameron’s barn, in- 
stead of his mistress’s. It was less than one 
year ere he came to see them again. Kind 
reader, adieu. 

P. 8.—Miss Cameron, that was, is now Mrs. 
Ben. 


who betrays another’s secret because he 

arrelled with him, was never worthy the 
sacred.mame of friend. A breach of kindness 
on one Bide will not justify a breach of trust on 
the other. 


So far as the Bible is concerned, simplicity of 
interpretation is essential to that simplicity ot of 
heart which is the “good ground’ 
“ good seed.” Faith withers and dies in the 
shade of artificial and labored 
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OUR LOST LUCY. 


WHENCE CAME MY SOUL? 
BY ©. @. WRIGHT. 


Whence came my soul? that strange, mysterious thing, 
That guides my footsteps wheresoe’er I go; 

That fans my brow with pleasure’s fairy wing, 
Or drowns my bosom in the tide of woe. 


Whence came my soul? it came not from the earth; 
I cannot, dare not, call that spirit mine! 

A power more mighty gave the soul ite birth, 
To which the soul is bound by laws divine. 


Whence is that power? that has our being given, 
And guards it ever in its watchful care; 

It tells us of a happy home in heaven, 
And says there is no death nor sorrow there. 


It tells us of a holy city, built 

For Christian pilgrims, from their bondage free ; 
And says that when the blood of earth is spilt, 

His endless glory shall our portion be. 


But there’s a deep and yawning gulf between, 

Through which there rolls a dark and threatening flood ; 
But shrink not, soul, to face that closing scene 

‘Wis earth’s last tribute to the shrine of God! 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Ir was a beautiful afternoon in early June. 
Mother had flung open the sitting-room windows, 
and beside one of them we sat together, sewing 
and talking. The climbing rose-vines had begun 
to bud about the pillars of the piazza, and the 
pansies that ran ina little border along by the 
path to the gate, were opening, one by one, their 
purple hearts to the summer. 

Little Lu¢y, the pet and plaything of the 
whole household, from our stern father down to 
the youngest and most boisterous of our brothers, 
sat upon the carpet sorting over a lapful of wild 
violets and honey-suckles that she had just 
brought in from the fields. Bravo, our house 
dog, lay curled up at her feet, watching her as 
she threw away and selected her flowers, with a 
queer mixture of extravagance and fastidious- 
ness. Once in a while he would growl and snap 
his jaws, as a malicious fly buzzed about his 
ears; or wag his tail gratefully, as Lucy would 


pause in her dainty employment to brush away | 
his tormentors, and stroke his long, ake ge 


with her dimpled fingers. 


All at once the music of a hand- ein 


through the window. Lacy sprang to her feet, | 
ping her apron of flowers, and ran out upon 
piazza ; while Bravo, shaking himself, and 
treading with a sort of doggish disdain upon 
those she had discarded, stalked ieisurely behind 
her. 
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We stopped sewing and leaned forward to 
chtch a glimpse of our entertainers. There were 
two of them, a man and woman, the latter 
carrying in her hand a tambourine. 

dance, Maggie?” called Lucy, as 
they Struck up a lively measure. 

I nodded assent, and the next moment she was 
tripping across the piazza to the music of the or- 
gan. It was a simple dance I had taught her for 
amusement, and she could execute it without a 
single misstep. A pretty picture she made out 
there, where the shade of the roses and the sheem’ 
of the sun were plaited together so lovingly; 
her long, yellow curls floating backward from her 
shoulders ; her neck and arms bare, plump and 
dazzlingly white; one hand clasping the broad 
ribbons of her hat, which had half fallen from 
her head in her breezy motion, and the other 
holding up her white tunic with its wreath of 
blue and scarlet blossoms ; her cheeks flushed to 
crimson with excitement, and her clear, brown 
eyes sparkling with detight. 

I noticed that the woman watched her with 
evident admiration, never once taking her eyes 
from her until she stopped, exhausted, and with 
a coquettish courtesy, threw herself down in the 
cool portico, leaning her head back against one 
of the pillars, till her hair looked like tendrils of 
gold, dropping through the emerald vines. 

I tossed a small bit of coin out of the window 
to her, and she, with a gleeful laugh, put it 
between Bravo’s teeth, and bade him carry it to 
them. 

The man shouldered his organ with a low bow, 
and had started to go, when his companion 
touched him on the shoulder, and spoke a few 
words to him in a foreign, jargonish language. 
He turned and looked at Lucy, and then answer- 
ed in the same low, rapid, indistinct tone, which 
I could not understand, while an expression, 
strange, eunning and almost cruel, passed over 
his face. 

For the first time, I scrutinized them closely. 
They were an evil-looking couple. The man 
was short and thick set, with bushy whiskers, 
eyes almost hid under wrinkled, shelving eye- 
brows, and tin, wide lips, one of which was 
gashed with a long, crimson sear. The woman 
was a dark, mulattoish-looking person, with crisp, 
black hair, and little, sharp, gray eyes. Two 
square, yellow teeth projected over her lower lip, 
and her chin was iong and protruding. They 
were both ragged and filthy in appearance. 

I shuddered involuntarily as looked at them, 
and asif an instinctive knowledge of my sudden 
aversion had influenced them, they both lifted 
their eyes to mine. There was‘something in the 
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insolent stare they gavé me that brought the 
angry blood to my face. Mother had already 
withdrawn from the window, and glad to escape 
from the uncomfortable feeling that had come 
over me, I followed her. ‘‘ Where is Lucy?” 

The afternoon had worn silently awayj@nd we 
were laying the table for tea, when mother asked 
the question. 

I went to the window, and looked out, expect- 
ing to see her asleep, with her head among the 
vines, for the piazaa was her favorite afternoon 
resort. Bravo was there, winking and half 
asleep, his shaggy body stretched out in the sun 
—but Lucy was gone. 

“T guess she has run out to the field, to meet 
father and the boys,” I answered, in reply to 
mother’s inquiring look, “she isn’t in sight.” 

Nothing more was said until the men-folks 
came in to supper. Lucy was- not with them, 
nor had they seen her on their way home. 

“‘Y’ll run out and find her while father is say- 
ing grace,” shouted Willie, snatching his cap, 
“ that'll save time, and I’m hungry.” 

We all smiled at his idea of economy, but no 
one offered any objection, and he went out. 

“Lucy! L-uey! Lu-e-ee!” we heard him 
call, with a voice as sharp and clear as a young 
savage’. Soon he came in, out.of breath, but 
without Lucy. 

“Perhaps she has gone into some of. the 
neighbors, and they have invited her to tea. 
Let’s eat supper, and then if she don’t come, 
we'll hunt her up,” spoke Caleb, my oldest 
brother. 

Tacitly consenting, we took our seats at the 
table. But that was an unusually quict meal. 
It was no common occurrence to miss the golden 
head from the foot of the table, and the vacant 
high chair dsawn up so stiffly before the unused 
plate, and the untouched tumbler of fresh, white 
milk, seemed ominous of desolation.. There 
was a shade of anxiety on mother’s naturally 
serene countenance; father scarcely spoke dur- 
ing the meal, and I could not help glancing often 
and wistfully at the open door, hoping every 
moment to see it shadowed by the entrance of a 
little dancing figure, which yet, something told 
me, forebodingly, would not come. Only my 
brothers, thinking of ne possibility of harm, 
and with the healthy, eager appetite of growing 
and working boys, ate with avidity. 

Supper over, they went out, taking different 
paths to the neighbors ; and after clearing away 
the tea things, we seated ourselves to wait for them. 

The faint shadow of early dusk was just be- 
‘ginning to fall, when Willie returned lingeringly 
toward the house. 


LOST LUCY. 


“ Hasn’t she come yet ?”’ he asked, ashe came 
within calling distance. . 

“Then I must go right back,” he added, in 
reply to our anxious “no.” “Father and Caleb 
are waiting for me at Mr. Gould’s. They thought 
they would send word before they went any 
further”’—and he ran off without stopping to 
answer our eager inquiries. 

Mr. Gould’s was as far as we had ever known 
Lucy to go alone, and I knew by the distréssed 
look on mother’s countenance, that she was 
getting seriously alarmed. 

I could not bear to sit there, with the dreadful 
uncertainty of our darling’s fate weighing on 
my heart like ice, and throwing on my bonnet 
and shawl, and bidding mother keep up good 
courage, for I was sure we should find Lucy, I 
went out into the sober twilight. 

I thought of the well in the back-yard, and 
went to it, half expecting, as I leaned over the 
mossy boards, to see the white frock and shining 
hair of my little sister gleam up at me from the 
cool, dark waters. Butno! they were clear and 
glassy, and silent as ever. 

I went into the orchard. It was deserted, 
even by the robins which had sang there all the 
day. I wandered down to the brook. There 
were the prints of tiny shoes in the sand, and a 
few withered violets that Lucy had scattered that 
afternoon; but through the shallow waves I 
could see the gleam of the gray pebbles, and the 
music of the water as it rippled over them 
smote my heart like a dirge. 

I leaped the brook and walked swiftly and 
resolutely along the narrow path that led from it, 
for every moment the fear in my heart grew 
stronger and more terrible. Lucy was surely 
lost, and I must help to find her. 

Before me stretched a long strip of woodland, 
and beyond it lay another village—the twin to 
ours, as we Elton people used to call it. Per- 
haps Lucy had rambled out there, and fallen 
asleep in the forest. 

The solemn music of the trees, as their leaves 
rustled in the evening wind, and the gray, gloomy 
light that pervaded the wood, chilled me with an 
overpowering. sense of loneliness; but I hurried 
on perseveringly. A light, pattering step among 
the leaves by my side, startled me. I turned, 
withia quick outstretching of my arms, and my 
heart Igaping.to my throat. It was only Bravo, 
who had followed me thus far. 

For a long time I wandered about, searching 
among the trees, and calling Lucy by her name. 
Weary and disheartened, I was about retracing 
my steps, when a few drops of rain upon my 
bonnet, caused me to look up. In my haste and 
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eagerness, deceived by the obscurity of the 
- wood, I had not noticed the gradual gathering of 
the storm whieh now hung black and threatening. 

I had reached a little clearing among the 
trees, where some wood-cutters had reared them 
a temporary shelter. It was almost night, yet I 
knew by the looks of the clouds, that the storm 
would not last long. Whether to wait there 
until it should have passed over, or hurry home 
inthe rain, I could not decide. At last I con- 
claded to do the former. 

Quickening my pace, I soon reached the rude 
hut that stood like a rough hermit alone there in 
the wilderness. What was my surprise, as I 
stepped upon the threshold, at hearing voices ? 
It was too late to retreat, however. Seated on 
the ground, with their backs to the entrance— 
some suspicious-looking food spread upon their 
laps, and with a couple of well-filled pipes lying 
beside them, waiting to be used—sat a man and 
woman, whom I at once recognized as the organ- 
grinder and his mate, who had stopped at our 
house that afternoon. 

“ Git eout, ye baste ¥’ screamed the woman, 
$m a shrill, angry voice, as Bravo went smelling 
around, and stopped with a low whine in front of 
a small, rough wooden chest which stood near. 

Neither of them had as yet perceived me, but 
as the man aimed a cold bone he had been pick- 
ing, at Bravo’s head, I sprang forward. 

He leaped to his feet, and the look of mingled 
malignity and confusion that crossed his features, 
frightened me. I would have retreated, but the 
rain was now pouring in torrents without; and 
more than all, a quick, overwhelming suspicion 
flashed across my mind. Lucy had not been 
seen since they went away, and who knew but 
what they had stolen her. 

I looked ali around. There was no place for 
concealment, unless it was the chest, and by that 
Bravo was still lingering, scratching it with his 
fore paws, and whining most piteously. 

With that instinctive cautiousness which comes 
to persons in sudden emergencies, I called Bravo 
away; for the conviction that I was nearer Lucy 
than I had been before that evening, settled upon 
me with a force that I could not shake off, and I 
knew I must be crafty. 

“I hope, my good people,” said I, in a molli- 
fying tone, “‘ you will excuse me if I intrude ; 
but, as you see, I am caught in the shower, and 
cannot goon. May I sit here ?” 

And I advanced toward the chest. 

They had sat staring at me while I spoke, and 
apparently not more than half comprehending 
what I said; but when I made a movement to- 
ward that, the woman, with a ferocious scowl, 
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and an oath worded in bad English, sprang to 
intercept me. 

She was too late. I had already taken my 
seat, and was unconcernedly stroking the head of 
Bravo, who crouched, still whining, at my side. 

Thrown off her guard, by my apparent list- 
lessness, she returned to her place, and took up 
her pipe. Evidently, though she eyed me 
narrowly, she had not recognized me. 

And now I heard a movement in the box be- 
neath me, that made my very heart stand still to 
listen—a movement as of some living object con- 
fined, and feeling about in its prison. I turned 
my eyes carelessly, while stooping down, appar- 
ently to caress Bravo, and discovered two or 
three rows of holes in the side of the box. They 
seemed to have been newly bored, by the little 
ridges of sawdust that surrounded them. Noth- 
ing more was needed to convince me. Lucy 
was there, and those holes were for ventilation! 

I could hardly restrain my agitation within 
bounds. Doubtless she had heard either my 
voice or the whining of Bravo, and had taken 
the only method in her power to manifest her 
presence. Even then her little heart might be 
aching with its burden of uncertainty, terror and 
despair. What could I do to save her? 

A thousand plans darted through my head in 
an instant. My first impulse was to accuse them 
to their faces, and bid them release her on the 
spot ; but desperate as they would become on the 
discovery of their guilt, what might they not be 
tempted todo? If they should murder me and 
bury me in the woods, what chance would either 
of us have of being found, so long as our whole 
family and perhaps half the neighborhood were 
running hither and thither in their search for 
Lucy? I knew by the evil expression of their 
faces, that they would not hesitate to kill me, if 
I stood in the way of their plans, and it would 
be the height of foolhardiness for me to attempt 
to resist or detain them, if they chose to depart, 
for either of them could have mastered three like 
me, nerved though I was to meet the worst 
emergency that offered itself. 

“Bravo, my good doggy, do you think you 
can do an errand for me?” I said playfully, 
checking any expression of my emotion by a 
strong effort of will. Bravo wagged his tail and 
barked joyfully. 

I took a small piece of paper from my pock- 
et, but found I had no pencil. I had noticed 
as I came in, a place where fires had been built 
outside, and going out, I found a bit of charred 
wood, with which I returned to my task. My 
companions were eyeing me suspiciously. 

please, b-r-i-ng, bring,” I said, 
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spelling aloud as I wrote, that they might hear 
me, “m-@, me, a-n, an, usm-b-r-e-]-]-a, umbrella.” 
I spelled the note one way and wrote it 
another. It was to my mother, and ran thus: 
“Send father and the boys to me without de- 
lay. I think I have found Lucy, alive and well, 
but I need help. I cannot stop to say, more. 
For Heaven’s sake, tell them to hasten. Bravo 
will show them where to find me.” 
Folding the almost illegible missive, I put it in 
Bravo’s mouth, telling him to carry it home. As 
if he understood the errand on which he was 
going, and the result depending upon his faithful 
fulfilment of it, he started on a brisk trot home- 
ward. That was a long, long time I sat there, 
waiting for his return. The evening gathered 
slowly, till the darkness in the little cabin became 
almost impenetrable. The rain had leaked down 
through the loose board roof, till I was wet and 
chilly. The sobbing of the wind and rain 
among the trees, and the low, mumbling conver- 
sation carried on between my companions, were 
the only sounds that interrupted my dreary flow 
of thoughts. What if none of the men-folks 
had returned home? What if Bravo should lose 
his note, and I was forced either to remain there 
all night, in that desolate and uncomfortable 
position, or grope my way homealone, and leave 
Lucy where she was? That, I was decided I 
would not do. 
At last the storm broke away. The cabin 
liglitened a trifle, and, shivering between cold 
and fright, I saw, with a great feeling of dismay 
at my heart, that the man and woman were 
making preparations to resume their journey. I 
feigned sleep, determined to delay the crisis as 
long as possible. Presently the woman came 
*, nd took me by the arm, giving me a rough 
shake, and muttering something to the purpose 
that they must be moving, and I might as well 
let them have the rest of their duds. 
I stared at them stupidly, rubbed my eyes, and 
relapsed again into feigned semi i 
Another shake. I did not stir. Szill another, 


movement was, I had time to comprehend it, and 
as the woman came forward with the bound of an 
enraged tiger, I stretched out my hands and 
planted them fall in her chest so forcibly that she 
reeled and staggered back against the board wall. 
The next moment, the fierce, brawny arms of 
her companion held me fast. I felt his strong 
hand upon my throat, his hot, filthy breath in 
my face. I gave a quick, silent prayer to Heayen 
for protection, and knew nothing more. 

When I came back to consciousness, the @im 
rays of a lantern illuminated the hovel, and Lu- 
cy, white, frightened and sobbing, was clinging 
tomy neck. Father, Caleb and Willie, with two 
of our neighbors, were standing over me, and in 
one corner of the room, bound fast together, were 
the man and woman, whose very presence made 
me shudder and grow faintagain. _ 

Going liome that night, with Lucy by my side, 
Willie in front carrying the lantern, and father, 
Caleb and the neighbors bringing up the rear 
with the prisoners, Willie told me the story. 
Bravo had reached home about five minutes 
after they had returned drom a fruitless or 
They had deciphered the ill-written message, 
started immediately to the rescue. Falling in 
with two of the neighbors, they had asked them 
to accompany them ; and what had seemed such 
an age of waiting and suspense to me, could not 
have been more than three quarters of an hour. 
They had found me just after I fainted, and 
had no difficulty in overpowering and binding 
the wretches who assailed me. Finding escape 
impossible, and hoping by that means to obtain 
their release, they had confessed to the abduction 
of Lucy, and told them where to find her. When 
“they opened the chest, she was lying tied, upon 
her back, her white tunic torn off and used as a 
gag, her hands fastened by the ribbons of her 
hat, and her ancles bound. 

They had stolen her because they thought she 
would make a valuable addition to their number, 
and attract money by her beauty and dancing. 


and this time it lifted me squarely upon my feet. 
I could hesitate no longer. The worst had 
come, and I must face it courageously. 

“Go about your business!” I said, resolutely, 
standing up firm and unflinching before them ; 
“but leave this box. If you carry it one inch 
from here, you will have to kill me first.” 

She stepped back a few paces, and glared at 
me with the malignity of a fiend; but though I 
trembled from head to foot with fear, I did not 
quail or falter at her gaze. They looked at each 
other understandingly, and then, as if some 
sudden plan had been silently matured between 
them, both sprang towards me. Quick as the 


They had motioned her from the piazza, and un- 
der pretence of showing her some pretty images, 
decoyed her into the woods. They had intended 
to travel that night, to escape detection, and not 
compel her to exhibit herself till they were safe 
from pursuit ; but their plans were thwarted, and 
they were punished by imprisonment. 

Many years have passed since then. Father 
and"motherjare sleeping side by side in the 
charehiyard. Willie has just graduated honorably 
at college, and Caleb and I still occupy the old 
homestead. A little Lucy, with blue eyes and 
brown curls now sits upon our Lucy’s knee, and 


cal!s her mother. 
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THE LAME CHILD. 


BY OSCAR G. HUGHAN. 


Bear with him gently; God in his mystic power 
Has laid his hand in sore affliction on him ; 
Light with your calm forbearance every hour, 
And cheer the gloom which sits so dark upon him. 
Chide not the murmurs of his sad young heart; 
Young in the count of years, but old and gray 
In heart-throbs of intensest agony—now a part 
Ofhis own being, commingled with the clay. 
It was not always thus: the press of sorrow 
Now so deep, was silent once, and still; 
There was no dread to meet the coming morrow, 
Lest it should bring a tenfold greater ill; 
The woods and fields to him were playmates then ; 
He knew the voices of the moss-clad rock ; 
But O how changed the strickened wanderer, when 
Those forest friendships serveth but to mock 
The dreamings of his youth, which promises well 
For all that mortals dare to hope, or more— 
Beauty and intellectual power. In one dark hour all fell, 
The splendid dream-sleep of his life was o’er. 
And still he bears it patiently: no moan, save what 
The iron hand of pain crashes from out his heart; 
He hears the laugh, and song, and shout, though long 
forgot, 
The blessed hours when he took a part, 
chides the merriment. 
With pale face turned away, 
He looks into the twilight warm and dim, 
Through eyes which love its teaching more than they. 


THE MASKER’S PROPHECY. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Tue clouds had rolled away, and the clear 
light of an Italian moon shone brightly on the 
sweep of the Lagoon at Venice, as a young man, 


dressed in black, descended the steps leading to - 


the pier. Gliding along, he drew his plumed cap 
farther on his gloomy brow, beneath which flashed 
eyes in keeping with the inflexible resolve that 
curved his lips; yet despite his stern features, 
Antonio Zavali was eminently handsome. See- 
ing his friend Francis Mancini approach, Antonio’s 
dark visage became suddenly lighted up with the 
fire of intelligence, and a witching smile, that 
alone was wanting to complete his manly beauty. 
Pushing aside the sable plume that had darkened 
his contracted broy, the noble arch of an intel- 
lectual forehead wore a courteous grace, as he 
saluted him with, “ Ha, Francis! well met, after 
so long an interval. How have you enjoyed 
yourself the while, Sir Troubadour ?” 

“ Gallantry and love-making, as usual.” 

“ What new divinity, now, Francis ?” 

“ Come with me to-night, to the Moretti Palace, 


* and judge for yourself.” ‘ 


And so they separated ; Francis Mancini shap- 
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ing his course by the circuitous labyrinth that 
terminated in the Palazza, while Antonio, calling 
to his gondolier, was conveyed to another part of 
the City of the Sea. 

That night the balconies of the Moretti Palace 
presented to the passers in the various gondolas, 
a most brilliant spectacle. The tall windows 
were radiant with the blaze of chandeliers, seen 
through rose-tinted, silken draperies fringed with 
silver, and festooned with flowers; showing 
groups of high-born dames and gallant cavaliers, 
while the hum of conversation and the lively peals 
of laughter of the plumed and jewelled occupants 
resounded above the waters, mingling with the 
echoing ball-room strains. 

Early in the evening the steel prow of a gondola 
had grated on the marble steps leading to the 
water-gate of the palace, from which Francis 
Mancini, leaping out, stationed himself within the 
gate, so as to see all who might enter, while 
carefully adjusting his drooping plume, effectu- 
ally to conceal his own features. Nor did he 
altér his position, though crowds passed him to 
the scene of festivity, until, as if by electric shock, 
he sprang forward to meet two ladies, who, veil- 
ed, were assisted from their gondola by Antonio 
Zavali, and with him ascended the water flight 
of steps to the entrance gate where he waited. 
Darting forward, he whispered “ Giulia!” as the 
taller and more slender of the ladies passed, to 
which “ Francis !’”’ was responded, in soft, musical 
accent, as he raised his dark plume. * 

Placing her arm within his, they rapidly tray- 
ersed the marble pavement of the court, up the 
flight of steps, and crossing the lighted hall, the 
lady pushed aside the curtain of a folding door 
at its extremity, and disappeared. Meantime 
Antonio Zavali conducted the magnificent Lady 
Villiers, the English aunt of the fair Giulia Monti, 
to the hall leading to the masker’s robing room 
above, where he waited until the door-hangings 
were again pushed aside, and the two beautiful 
women, divested of their veils, and sparkling 
with jewels, appeared. To his surprise, Francis 
Mancini at the same moment sprang from behind 
an Etruscan vase, and tendering his arm to Giulia 
Monti, advanced towards the ball-room. 

Annoyed, and resentful, Antonio Zavali, with a 
dark brow, slowly followed, conducting Lady 
Villiers, when, as if to augment his rage, as the 
blaze of a stronger light flooded round them, and 
music, dancing, and the hum of voices met their 
entrance, neither Francis nor Giulia was to be 
seen. 

“ Francis Mancini the favored lover of Giulia 


Monti!’ muttered Antonio, fiercely between his 


clenched teeth, “never! She is mine—my affi- 
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anced bride from childhood, and I will claim her 
in spite of every obstacle.” Then making a 
violent effort to appear tranquil, he joined Lady 
Villiers in her mirthful sallies on the brilliant 
masquerade, as splendid Venetian mirrors gave 


back the festive scene. : 
Complaining of the heat, Lady Villiers seated 
herself on an ottoman in the recess of a window 
opening on a balcony; and there, standing side 
by side, looking on the placid waters below, 
stood Francis Mancini and Giulia Monti. Her 
flushed cheek and pleased smile attested that his 
low-breathed theme was not displeasing; as the 
vibrations of her fan swept back the raven curls 
from her brow and cheek, giving glimpses occa- 
sionally to Antonio of the love-lit glance raised 
to another’s face. Unsuccessful in his effort to 
shake off his moodiness, he at last strode away, 
and mingling with the masked throng, was 
accosted by a gipsey who offered to tell his fortune. 
At first he refused, but fretful at her importunity 
he gave an ungracious consent. Looking at the 
lines on his hand, she said, “the task of telling 
your destiny is easy. More difficult the task to 
guard against its dangers. The ways of love, 
like the politics of the Ten, are intricate, and 
slippery the steps of the Zavali palace, while the 
Lagoon is deep.” 
“How! what know you of the dreaded Ten, 
or the Zavali palace?” But the gipsey had dis- 
appeared, and after a vain search, he returned to 
the ball-room, where stationing himself by Lady 
Villiers he asked Giulia’s hand for the next 
dance. As he led her forth his handsome face 
assumed its brightest smile, and he spoke in the 
low and winning tone none other had ever resist- 
ed. But though Giulia answered mechanically, 
her eye wandered to where Mancini stood, and 
noting this, Antonio became equally abstracted. 
At the sound of the distant Campanaille bell, 
the maskers began to disperse, and Mancini 
having escorted Giulia to her gondola, was about 
turning to seek his own, when he was startled by 
his arm being rudely grasped, and looking round, 
Antonio Zavali stood by his side. 
“I would speak a word with you, Francis.” 
“A dozen, if you please, amico mio. Ihave 
been using all my eloquence in your behalf with 
the handsome widow. Her ample jointure will 
save you from further necessity for calling upon 
the Jews of the Rialto, whose assistance has 
already helped you to anticipate considerable, or 
report is wrong, from your ancestral inheritance.” 
“If you please, I would prefer you to select 
some other topic for your amusement, than either 
my poverty, or my compulsory attentions to an 
old, painted dowager.” 


THE MASKER’S PROPHECY 


“ Right gladly we’ll change the subject, if you 
will find me another as good. A wealthy English 
peeress comes to Italy at the urgent request of 
her brother-in-law, the Marquis Monti, to cha- 
perone his only daughter, her niece. Old indeed ! 
Lady Villiers has yet timé¢, and to spare, wherein 
to consult her own inclinations, while he consults 
his best interests who is fortunate enough to win 
her.” 

“Now by Heaven! but this is too much. 
What is an English woman of quality to mé, who 
am to all intents and purposes the betrothed hus- 
band of her niece? You start—but we were 
affianced from our very cradles, and I have wait- 

ed you here, to ask back the pearl spray of the 
chain that clasped back her hair, and escaping 
from the braids in the dance, fell. You raised 
the spray and placed it in your breast. I saw it 
all ; and now, as her affianced husband, I demand 
that you restore it to me.” 

“ What, resign what I have her permission to 
keep? Never!” 

“ Resign it instantly, or—” And snatching at 
the chain ere Francis was aware of his intention, 
he had secured the spray, and thrusting it deep 
within his own vest, his sword glittered bright in 
the moonlight. 

A fierce struggle ensued, during which both 
parties proceeded from blows, to disentangle the 
folds of their cloaks ; Mancini endeavored to get 
at his sword, but ere he had time to unsheath the 
blade, Zavali plunged his, already freed from 
the scabbard, into the breast of his antagonist, 
who, with a low moan, fell to the ground. At 
that late hour the deed was unseen. Kneeling 
for a moment where the victim lay prostrate at 
his feet, Zavali called his name in a whisper, 
when receiving no answer, he sprang to his feet, 
and unlocking his gondola, brought it alongside 
the pier where his victim lay. Placing the body 
in the boat, be rowed for very life to the deepest 
part of the Lagoon. Then dropping his oars as 
he heard the sound of approaching voices, he 
rested for a moment irresolute ; but his habitual 
energy returning, he shoved his victim into the 
water, and catching up his oars, darted away 
with the speed of lightning. Three days from 
that time he called at the Palazza Monti. 

“Have you seen Francis, Zavali?”’ asked 
Giulia. The conversation had become insensibly 
drawn to the mysterious disappearance of Mancini. 
Zavali paled, as if a thunderbolt had fallen at 


his feet, but controlling the weakness, he replied, 
as if trying to recollect, “ Not since the night of 
the ball; but why does my fair Giulia take such 
an interest in his disappearance ?” 


Before Giulia, pale and distressed, could reply, 
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Lady Villiers entered the room, when Zavali 
gladly changed the subject, and shortly after, 
with a look of reproachful tenderness at his mis- 
tress, and a respectful reverence to Lady Villiers, 
he took his leave. 

But other visitors called that morning at the 
Monti Palace; among them the Count Vidali, 
who at once threw the first light upon the mystery 
of Mancini’s disappearance. He stated that re- 
turning with his daughter from the masque at 
the Moretti Palace, although near when a man 
was thrown into the Lagoon, the haziness of the 
night, the moon being obscured, prevented them 
seeing either the assassin or the victim, who rose 
struggling on the waves, until their gondola came 
nearly npon him. By the aid of the gondolier 
the count succeeded in drawing him into the 
boat. . He was even now at the Vidali palace; 
but the struggles of drowning, added to a severe 
wound, left him still in a precarious state. Sup- 
posing him from his rich attire to be some victim 
of the state, he had determined to say nought of 
the matter, until he felt free to announce it, from 
the report that the young Mancini was unac- 
countably missing. 

Little dreaming that his victim lay ill and de- 
lirious, though carefully tended, in the Vidala 
Palace, Antonio Zavali called there on his return 
from seeing Giulia. Very beautiful was Rosalie 
Vidali, whose passions, however, were wild and 
ungovernable. She had long loved the hand- 
some Zavali with all the warmth of her impas- 
sioned nature, and this regard had at one time 
been as ardently reciprocated. Of late, however, 
her jealousy of the stately Giulia had led to many 
outbursts of temper, coupled with threats, proving 
that her fierce love might easily turn into as 
deadly hate. While conversings with her in his 
usual sentimental strain, her quick eye detected 
a portion of the spray in his vest. The rare 
workmanship arrested her attention; snatching 


at it impetuously, she exclaimed, “And you visit 


me, Zavali, and indulge in expressions of love, 
while wearing the gifts of another !” 

While disclaiming the charge Antonio endeavor- 
ed to reclaim the bauble, but holding the jewelled 
clasp in ber firm grasp Rosalie read the graven 
name of “ Giulia,” and flinging it scornfally from 
her, the plague spot deepening on her brow, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Beware how you trifle with me, 
Antonio! Once deprived of the illusion that has 
made the earth a paradise, I could be a very 
fiend to work your ruin !” 

Vainly he protested; the demon jealousy 
once aroused, refused to slumber, although her 
smile was as bright as ever when in reply to the 


appeals made to her regard, added to the petty 
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arts in which long practice had rendered him a 
master, she said, “ Art sure what you tell me is 
true? for you know I hold your life in my 
hands!” She appeared satisfied; but. the affair 
was not forgotten. 

Antonio’s father, the old Count Zavali, repre- 
sentative of a noble Venetian family, by a long 
series of political intrigues, had been of late exiled 
from Venice, having previously been excluded 
from all participation in the councils of state, 
The aged senator had not submitted tamely to 
expulsion, but with Antonio had set about meas- 
ures to effect such a revolution as should advance 
his own personal aggrandizement. Many of 
these had already come to the ears of the senators 
Vidali and his brother-in-law, the powerful 
noble Gamba. And now that Mancini had so far 
recovered as to tell that it was as Giulia’s affianced 
husband Antonio had become his antagonist, 
and they learned that the young noble had dared 
to trifle with their beautiful, high spirited Rosalie, 
the stern patrician father and uncle determined 
that the slight should be fearfully avenged. 

The dreaded Council of Ten was at this time 
omnipotent in Venice. One of the most influen- 
tial members was the Count Gamba. Led into 
enormous debt by long extravagance, every hope 
based on maintaining his authority as a senator, 
together with the emoluments of the office, he 
was just the man to plan the destruction of such 
a dangerous rival of the mighty Ten. , 

It was night, and the senator’s gondola shot 
rapidly past the steps of the ducal palace, into 
the canal that separates it from the prisons of 
state. Passing beneath the Bridge of Sighs, he 
stepped from his own curtained gondola into a 
black barge, on the benches of which, six men, 
also clad in black, sat silent as figures on graves, 
The night was dark, and the count did not remark 
that he was followed by a slight figure, wrapped 
in a cloak similar to that worn by the gipsey who 
had foreshadowed Zavali’s fortune at the mas- 
querade ; or that ever near, another gondola fol- 
lowed closely in their wake. Fora moment they 
stopped at the door of the hall at the base of the 
ducal palace, when the clanking of chains was 
heard, and a man shrouded in black was assisted 
into the barge, which was then swiftly and silent- 
ly rowed until it reached the middle of the 
Lagoon. The state prisoner, over whose face a 
black hood was drawn, had not moved since 
taking the seat to which he had been pointed 
when assisted into the barge, but now the silence 
was broken. 

“Count Antonio Zavali!” was spoken, in the 
hoarse voice of the Senator Gamba. 

* “Jam he,” was replied, in a firm, clear voice. 
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“Men, unlock his fetters, and bind on the | never refer to it, dear Antonio. I was very 


weight.” wretched and very wicked then, when I vented it 
The cruel task was promptly executed, by | by cautioning you that the ways of love and poli- 
binding @ bag filled with sand to his feet. — tics were intricate, the steps of the Zavali slippery, 
“Now cast him into the Lagoon.” and the Lagoon deep.” Lady Villiers little 


Raising him in their arms, they let him fall | knew how nearly had been realized the gipsey’s 


heavily into the deep. prophecy of the masquerade. 
When the order to bind on the weight had . . 
been given, the young gipsey had bounded lightly 
to the barge’s side, and as they raised him up, a FARKEE HOMNITUE. 


: : : “When I lived in Maine,” said Uncle Ezra, 
bright blade gleamed a moment, as if severing | ,, Dll 


thrilling shriek, sprang after, and the next mo- | the sprin 
ment both were lost to sight. 


we got the wood off in the winter, and early in 
we begun ploughing on’t. It was so 
F consarned rocky that we had to get forty yoke 


“ Was not that a woman’s voice ?” asked the of oxen to one plough, we did faith, and I held 


senator, with deep emotion. 
But no answer was returned ; the men seemed 


that plough more’n a week—I thought I should 
die. It e’enamost killed me, I vow. Why, one 
day I was holdin’, and the plough hit a stam 


petrified, gazing at each other in wordless aston- | Which measured just nine feet and a half throu 
ishment. Again he asked, but they had sunk it—hard and sound white oak. The plough split 


back into their silent places, and no voice replied 
to his trembling inquiry. With superhuman 


it, and I was going straight through the stump, 
when I happened to think it might snap together 
again ; so I threw my feet out, and had no soon- 


might they urged their funeral barge onward | &T done so than it snapped together, taking a 
unnoting the light gondola that remained above eld. 
the place, where, clasping the sinking form of : s 


handles, and though the teamsters did all they 


the prisoner in an undying embrace, the young | could, that team of eighty oxen couldn’t tare m 
WwW antaloons, nor cause fre let i 
i disappeared fi their sight. lien, re- ’ A go my grip. 
ht t, though, after letting the cattle breathe, 
cong gnty p | gave another strong pullall together, and the old 
sped onward to his magnificent home, Rosalie 


was nowhere to be found, and the proud halls of 


stump came out about the quickest. It had mon- 
strous long roots, too, let me tell you. My wife 


the Vidali Palace soon echoed the unavailing | the pantaloons, and I haint 
groansl®f the childless father, and now penitent | puner kind since. 


Senator Gamba 


The only reply made to this was, “I should 
have thought it would have come hard upon 


A month later, a few selected friends were as- | your suspenders.” J f 
sembled at the Monti Palace to witness the mar- “ Powerful hard !”’—Portland Transcript. 
riage of Giulia Monti to Francis Mancini. Im- . 


mediately after the marriage ceremony the bridal DESTRUCTION @F NERVOUS POWER. 


party, consisting of the newly wedded pair, the 
Marquis Monti, and Lady Villiers, set out on a 


The symptoms betokening the approaching 
destruction of nervous power require to be early 


visit to the fair bride’s relations in England. noticed, in order that the victim of an overwrought 
Afver season in the world of fashion, our trio | Drain may be snatched from a most miserable end. 


returned to Italy, leaving Lady Villiers at home. 
A few months had passed after their return to 


Among the first of these symptoms are vivid 
dreams, reproducing at night the labors of the 
past day, so that sleep affords no repose. The 


Venice, and Lady Villiers, standing one moon-lit transition from the activities of a dreaming brain 
night with a few friends in a balcony of Mon to a wakeful one is rapid; then follow restless- 


House, her home on the bank of the Severn, she 


ness and exhaustion, indacing a state wholly in- 
compatible with the exertions required for the 


remarked to a fine-looking foreigner who stood | daily and pressing necessities of life. The mind, 
near her, Do you know, count, this moonlight irritable, un- 
on the still river here, reminds me of the masque cnbto and melancholy. Xho temgered delights 


at the Moretti Palace, this very night a year ago, 


of a home cannot move—affection has no power 
to soothe—and the playfal sunshine of childhood 


when you seemed perplexed by some odd prophecy | cannot warm the heart wasting and withering in 
mace you by « gipsey in the throng 
Addressing a beautiful woman who hung . a 


fondly on his arm, he asked, 


dislikes cloud the feelings, or hallucinations dis- 


“What was the | turb the brain; and then it is indeed a happy 


prophecy of the gipsey a year ago this night, | Comsummation to mental decay and reposeless 


Rosalie 


anguish, when the reduced and wasted frame, too 


Blushing deeply, yet with » gi of unt os le to withstand the ordinary vicissitudes of 


love, she spoke in a tone musically sweet, “O, | acute 


elements, succumbs to the inroads of some 
disease.—Christian Watchman. 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHARACTERS FROM REAL LIFE. 


EVENING IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY AMANDA P. WALKER. 


Holy breathes the voice of even, 
On the mellow-tinted air, 
And a harp of love seems given 
To night’s serenader there ; 
Soft, as though an angel bending 
From the Eden land above, 
With the songs of earth are blending 
Notes of heaven's holy love. 
Softly winds the crystal river 
On to meet the murmuring sea, 
Singing, as it floweth ever, 
Nature's anthem glad and free; 
Darkly bends the forest olden 
O’er the river as it flows, 
While « flood of moonlight golden 
Round each waving shadow glows. 
Countless stars are softly beaming 
In the dome of blue above, 
And their gentle, quid gleaming 
Whispers holy songs of love, 
And my heart responsive quivers 
To the music of the strain, 
Echoed from the dreamy river, 
Winding slowly through the plain. 
CHARACTERS FROM REAL LIFE, 
Every day, in the life of an observant man, 
affords striking proof of the verity of the now 
threadbare axiom, “ Trath is stranger then Fic- 
tion,” so that it seems almost of the province of 
Romance to soften down, rather than exaggerate, 
the bold features of the Actual. When Scott 
appended his last explanatory notes to the 
Waverley novels, the public found that he had a 
warrant for some of the wildest scenes and char- 
acters of his most popular narratives. And now 
Mrs. Gaskell, in her Life of Charlotte Bronte, 
the authoress of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” and 
“ Vilette,” a biography which is as deeply inter- 
esting as either of the above novels, has furnished 
a key to the mysteries of their composition. 
Most of-our readers remember how, about a 
dozen years ago, the world was electrified by the 
appearance of the novel first named, enchanted 
by the singular imagination it displayed, and 
awed by its extraordinary intellectual power. It 
was attributed to various great and practised 
authors of the age. Two other novels, “ The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” and “ Wuthering 
Heights,” excited and impressed the public. 
They were given to the world as the productions 
of Currer, Elsie and Acton Bell, but were sup- 
posed to have been written by the same person. 
At last it came out that they were written by 
three sisters of the name of Bronte, the daugh- 
ters of a country clergyman, and that they 
resided. in the wolds of Yorkshire, without 
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friends and without society. If this somewhat 
lessened the marvel of their production, for sol- 
itude is favorable to mental and imaginative de- 
velopment, it seemed to account for the strange, 
wild and unnatural character of some of the per- 
sonages in the novels, which were all credited to 
freaks of the imagination. Mrs. Gaskell has, 
however, revealed the fact that in their own char- 
acters, and in the people and scenes around the 
sisters, were the germs of the powerful and mys- 
terious personages of the novels. The father 
was an eccentric, strong-minded and strong- 
willed man, not at all amiable, who was settled 
as rector in Haworth, Yorkshire. Here are some 
of the illustrative anecdotes which Mrs. Gaskell 
relates of him: 

“Mr. Bronte wished to make his children 
hardy, and indifferent to the pleasures of eating 
and dress. In the latter he succeeded, as far as 
regarded his daughters ; but he went at his ob- 
ject with unsparing earnestness of purpose. Mrs. 
Bronte’s nurse told me that one day when the 
children had been out on the moors, and rain 
had come on, she thought their feet would be 
wet, and accordingly she rammaged out some 
colored boots which had been given to them by a 
friend. These little pairs she ranged around the 
kitchen fire to warm; but, when the children 
came back, the boots were nowhere to be found 
—only avery strong odor of burnt leather was 
perceived. Mr. Bronte had come in and ‘seen 
them ; they were too gay and luxurious for his 
children, and would foster a love of dress; so he 
had them pat into the fire. He spared nothing 
that offended his antique simplicity. Long be- 
fore this, some one had given Mrs. Bronte a silk 
gown; either the make, the color, or the mate- 
rial, was not according to his notions of con- 
sistent propriety, and Mrs. Bronte, in conse- 
quence, never wore it. But, for all that, she 
kept it treasared up in her drawers, which were 
generally locked. One day, however, while in 
the kitchen, she remembered that she had left the 
key in her drawer, and, hearing Mr. Bronte up 
stairs, she augured some ill to her dress, and, 
running up in haste, she found it cut into shreds. 

“ His strong, passionate, Irish nature was, in 
general, compressed down with resolute stoicism ; 
but it was there, notwithstanding all his philo- 
sophic calm and dignity of demeanor. He did 
not speak when he was annoyed or displeased, 
But worked off his volcanic wrath by firing pis- 
tols out of the back door in rapid succession. 
Mrs. Bronte, lying in bed up stairs, would hear 
the quick explosions, and know that something 
had gone wrong; but her sweet nature thought 
invariably of the bright side, and she would say, 
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* Ought I not to be thankful that he never gave 
me an angry word?’ Now and then his anger 
took a different form, but he was still speechless. 
Once he got the hearth-rug, and stuffing it up the 
grate, deliberately set it om fire, and remained in 
the room, in spite of the stench, until it had 
smouldered and shrivelled away into uselessness. 
Another time he took some chairs and sawed 
away at the backs till they were reduced to the 
condition of stools.” 

The wife died, an elder sister came to take 
charge of the household, and, after a few years 
checkered by the brilliant literary, successes of 
three of the sisters, they all died one by one, 
The only brother who was believed to be more 
brilliantly gifted than Charlotte Bronte, died the 
victim of his own ungovernable passions, Char- 
lotte, a true heroine, whose ministry ran through 
the dark life of this family like a silver thread, 
enjoyed a gleam of sunshine near its close, pass- 
ing a few Elysian months of married happiness, 
and then she died, leaving a gap in the literary 
ranks of England which will not soon be filled. 

But let us see among what sort of people the 
lot of the Brontes was cast. We believe that, 
until the publication of Mrs. Gaskell’s book, 
nine-tenths of the cultivated people of England 
knew not what brutish beings existed among them. 

On the death of one of the predecessors of 
Mr. Bronte in the curacy of Haworth, a man 
whom»the parishioners had liked, another was 
appointed without consulting them, and met 
with the following reception : 

“The first Sunday he officiated, Haworth 
church was filled even to the aisles—most of 
the people wearing the wooden clogs of the dis- 
trict. But while Mr. Redhead was reading the 
second lesson, the whole congregation, as by one 
impulse, began to leave the church, making all 
the noise they could with clattering and clumping 
of clogs, till, at length, Mr. Redhead and the 
clerk were the only two left to continue the ser- 
vice. This was bad enough, but the next Sun- 
day the proceedings were far worse. Then, as 
before, the church was well filled, but the aisles 
were left clear; not a creature, not an obstacle 
was in the way thatday. The reason for this 
was made evident about the same time in the 
reading of the service as the disturbance had 
begun the previous week. A man rode into the 
church upon an ass, with his face turned towards 
the tail, and as many old hats piled on his head 
as he could possibly carry. He began urging 
his beast round the aisles, and the screams and 
cries and laughter of the congregation entirely 
drowned all sound of Mr. Redhead’s voice; and 
I believe he was obliged to desist. 
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“ Hitherto they had not proceeded to anything 
like personal violence; but on the third Sunday 
they must have been greatly irritated at seeing 
Mr. Redhead, determined to brave their will, 
ride up the village street, accompanied by several 
gentlemen from Bradford. They put up their 
horses at the Black Bull—the little inn close 
upon the churchyard, for the convenience of 
arvills as well as for other purposes—and went 
into church. On this the people followed, with 
a chimney-sweeper, whom they had employed to 
clean the chimneys of some outbuildings belong- 
ing to the church, that very morning, and after- 
wards plied with drink till he was in a state of 
solemn intoxication. They placed him right be- 
fore the reading-desk, where his blackened face 
nodded a drunken, stupid assent to all that Mr. 
Redhead said. At last, either prompted by 
some mischief-maker, or from some tipsy im- 
pulse, he clambered up the pulpit stairs and 
attempted to embrace Mr. Redhead. Then the 
profane fun grew fast and furious. They pushed 
the soot-covered chimney-sweeper against Mr. 
Redhead, as he tried to escape. They threw both 
him and his tormentor down on the ground in the 
churchyard where the soot-bag had been emptied, 
and though, at last, Mr. Redhead escaped into 
the Black Bull, the doors of which were imme- 
diately barred, the people raged without, threat- 
ening to stone him and his friends. One of my 
informants is an old man, who was the landlord 
of the Black Bull at the time, and he stands to 
it that such was the temper of the irritated mob, 
that Mr. Redhead was in real danger of his life.” 

The squirearchy appears to have been no bet- 
ter than the commonalty. A squire, of distin- 
guished family and large property—one is 
thence led to imagine of education, but that 
does not always follow—died at his house, not 
many miles from Haworth, only a few years 
ago. His great amusement and occupation had 
been cock-fighting. When he was confjned to 
his chamber with what he knew would be his last 
illness, he had his co¢ks brought up there, and 
watched the bloody battle from his bed. As his 
mortal disease increased, and it became impossi- 
ble for him to turn so as to follow the combat, he 
had looking-glasses arranged in such a manner 
around and above him, as he lay, that he could 
still see the cocks fighting. And thus he died. 

It was from such surroundings that the Misses 
Bronte derived the material for a portion of their 
fiction, and we must not accuse even the author- 
ess of “ Wuthering Heights ” for vilifying human 
nature, for she did but reflect in her magic glass 
the black passions that had raged wrathfully 
before her very eyes. 


THE OF ABERDEEN. 


THE RESIGNATION, 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


To have no tyrant o’er me rule, 
To feel at peace with God and man, 
To view misfortune as a school, 
Wherein I learn what good I can; 
To muse on whateoe’er I will, 
And build me happier worlds whene’er 
The world about me groweth ill, 
Must make the heaven I hope for here. 


*Tis true my soul hath wished for more, 

To make me joyous while I live; 
A thousand fold beyond the store 

Which Heaven has deemed it meet to give; 
For I had hoped one day to view 

The things whereof I early dreamed, 
Stand forth in beauty pure and true, 

And be the substances they seemed. 


But yet I’m happier thus denied, 
Than those who grovelling through their years, 
Have never known a weaker side, 
And never found a time for tears; 
And as no tyrant o’er me rules, 
And as I love both God and man, 
Despising sneers, and pitying fools, 
Tl) be as happy as I can. 


THE HEIR OF ABERDEEN, 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Tae old Earl of Aberdeen, who since his 
youth had held in his castle, during times of 
trouble, the regalia of Scotland, was dead, and 
many a claimant for the responsibility arose upon 
his grave. Some of these were Scotch lords, 
who desired the distinction. One other was Ed- 
ward, king of England, who, in his efforts to ob- 
tain this neighboring realm, knew the possession 
of the regalia would be a great step. But all these 
were doomed to disappointment, for still shut up 
in the castle of Aberdeen it remained with his 
heir, as soon became known, until Sir Langshaw 
Ogilvie, into whose care by Bruce’s order it was 
to be surrendered, should arrive to receive it. 
The castle of Aberdeen stood on a high bluff 
three sides surrounded by sea, and on the other, 
which was entirely open to the land that sloped 
broadly up to meet its narrow crest, was almost 
impregnably defended with fosse, bastion and ram- 
part, while over its central turret freely waved, 
when no other dared display it, Aberdeen’s 
standard, the royal flag of Scotland. King 
Edward rightly judged that the heir planged in 
the grief consequent on affliction, would be but 
ill-prepared to endure a siege, and therefore hast- 
ened to invest the castle. But before this could 
be done, and while they were securing provisions 
for the fortress, it was thought advisable privately 
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to notify Sir Langshaw that he should remove 
the objects of contention in case of accident. 
And coming quite alone, before the English, Sir 
Langshaw one evening blew the horn at the great 
gate, and welcomed joyfully by the castellan, 
was shown into the presence of the Heir of Ab- 
erdeen. From the daring spirit that had deter- 
mined to defend the castle, Sir Langshaw ex- 
pected to see some beer-drinking, brawny-limbed, 
brave knight, some younger Earl of Aberdeen 
worthy of his ancestors. But alas! the earl’s 
coronet was degraded to suit smaller brows, the 
Heir of Aberdeen was a woman. Her maid- 
ens were putting by the broidery frames and the 
spinning, and one wes singing a low ballad to 
the harp, while she herself sat back in her great 
chair, lighted only by the ruddy fire which play- 
ed here and there, revealing successive points of 
her appearance. Full of astouishment, Sir 
Langshaw paused a moment and regarded her. 
She was not by any means beautiful, and this 
fact did not at all appease the half anger that 
sprang up in his breast at sight of a woman in 
this important post, and at the ought that her 
family once so great had dwindled down to this. 
But as she raised a pair of magnificent brown 
eyes to his, he could not but acknowledge that 
they amply compensated for any lack of fine 
feature and rosy cheek ; if the mouth was wide, 
it was crimson, and the teeth were regular and 
white ; and rising gracefully, she received him as 
if perfectly unconscious of his thoughts, though 
his momentary aversion could not be unobserved. 
She had been her father’s darling, and now left 
alone, for her cousins of the house of Fife were 
but little friendly to her, a gentle melancholy 
seemed to have settled on her face, and predom- 
inate in all her motions. One glance of the eyes 
‘assured her of Sir Langshaw’s height and well- 
knit proportion, of the dark chestnut hair, fine 
eyes and knightly bearing, and with her habitual 
air of command she waved,the others away and 
seated him opposite herself at the fireside. 


“T have sent for Sir Langshaw Ogilvie,” she 
said, in an unaccountably familiar voice of great 
sweetness, “that if possible he might remove 
the regalia and secrete it before the arrival of the 
English.” 

“But of course they will not think it worth 
while to fight if the treasure be gone.” 

can endure a three months’ siege very well ; 
by that time Sir Langshaw will have effected his 
object and I can surrender.” 

“ But they will not believe the lady has sus- 
tained a siege without reason.” 

+ “ Aberdeen was never doubted, nor shall his 


daughter be. When I assure them that since 
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their arrival the regalia has not been in my 
possession, I shall be believed.” 

“ In their rage they will destroy thy castle.” 

“have expected that, but since my father 
left the trust with me, # cannot be violated.” 

He gazed in wonder at the delicate woman 
who spoke, and thought with a twinge of con- 
science that there had never been a more heroic 
scion of the house. 

“And what disposition of it worlds? thou 
advise?” he asked, singularly at his ease, yet 
deeming it right te consult her. 

“When it passes from my hands, I have no 
more to do with it,” she said. 

“ Bat thou mest surely have thought of some 
method.” 

-“ None, unless to bury # im some remote dis- 
trict,” she answered in an endertone, “in the 
farthest of the Hebrides, perhaps, makimg on 
returning, false burials lest any should observe.” 

Sir Langshaw thought a while, then leoking 
up caught her great eyes fastened upow him. 

“T thank thee, I myself cam think of no better 
plan,” he said. 

“ They are in the treasury, if Sir Langshaw 
wishes to see them,” she returned, and ordering 
a torch, led the way down. the great vaults, in 
among the massive arches that were hewn from 
the living rock on which the castle was founded, 
and unlocking a succession of irom doors, enter- 
ed a small cell built of solid iron. On one side 
were ranged great chests, doubtless containing 
parts of the hoarded family wealth, and openly 
upon a rude iron table that stood immovable in 
the centre lay the regalia, that catching the torch 
light threw a strange radiance round upon the 
desolate dark place; the small sword, its hilt 
blazing with miracles of jewel work, the seeptre 
with its great emerald, the clasps and buckles, and 
orders, the embossed belt with depending sheaths 
and minute precious daggers, and the crown, 
which was small and not so much guarded for 
its value as because no king could be crowned 
lawfully without it. The charge of them was an 
honor hereditary in her family, and it was to be 
presumed that her native pride was a little stung 
that it was to be so no more. 

“ A million lives hang on their right destina- 
tion,” said Sir Langshaw. “ Be assured, Lady 
-of Aberdeen, that they will return here when it 
is again safe. Not for any length of time should 
they be out of this seven-fold security.” 

“Shall I deliver them formally to thy care 
now?” she asked, as if heedless of his words. 

“ When I leave, I presume. Hardly knowing 
-why I was required, I brought no escort and 
must take them on my own person.” 
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“Tt will make no difference that I know,” she 
answered languidly, and securing the fastenings, 
they again pursued the devious ways to the upper 

ns. 

“Tt would take a longer siege than one of three 
months to break through these solid defences, 
madam,” said he, as she conducted him over the 
ramparts and along the great stone lines. 

She turned quite pleasantly, although the dig. 
nity and reserve of her manner at once told that 
she had comprehended his disappointment at 
finding her a woman. ' 

“Thou dost not know my name,” she said. 
“T am the Lady Clare.” 

There was more in the simple words than a 
listener might suspect, for a year previously Sir 
Langshaw Ogilvie, with his retinue, had over- 
taken some highwaymen in Stirling Forest 
robbing a gentlewoman, whose two servants were 
bound hand and foot upon the ground. Quickly 
rescuing her, he bad unloosed the servants and 
accompanied all a portion of their path till she 
had declared herself safe. The night had been 
dark, her hood closely drawn, and he had not 
seen her face, although his own had been quite 
visible, but at parting she had drawn a ring from 
her finger, and presented it, assuring him of the 
always grateful remembrance of the Lady Clare. 
He now grasped her hand quickly, for all persons 
think better of another to whom they have been 
able te render a service. 

“The Lady Clare, then,” said he, “will for- 
give the low-born disappointment that I fear my 
face displayed on entrance ?” 

“Tt is nothing to forgive. And certainly thon 
shouldst be the last to ask forgiveness of me, so 
greatly in thy debt. It is only that discipline in 
fault which teaches thee to expect nothing of a 
woman.” 

As she spoke they had approached the dining 
hall, and giving her torch to a servant, she invit- 
ed him in, adding, “I must not lighten the old 
hospitality ef Aberdeen by suffering my guest to 
depart on the day of his arrival.” 

* Ah, when } go, I shall leave thee,” said he, 
“in too dangerous a situation for ene so—” 

“ So what! Sir Langshaw ?” 

He had been abowt to say defenceless and 
weak, but looking at her the truth struck him. 

“So perfectly able to meet all its exigencies !” 
said he, instead. 

“ Well turned,” she answered, with a smile. 

“ But in sooth, why not mount, Lady Clare, 
with me, and find safety at a distance? 1 trem- 
ble at the thought of thy meeting these English 
villains.” 

“Should I dose, the treasure were certainly 


lost, while by remaining I divert their efforts,” 
she replied. 

There was the same peculiar coldness in her 
manner during the remainder of the evening, 
which he had at first observed, for the proud 
blood of Aberdeen ill endured affronts, and Clare 
having once seen what she considered to be his 
aversion, knowing he had recently left the society 
of noted beauties and that she herself was by no 
means fair and lovely, now believed the pleasant 
warmth of his manner to be a polite assumption, 
while his feelings remained unchanged. In this 
she was only half mistaken, for Sir Langshaw of 
course felt no dislike, although her restraint was 
not apt to win friendship, but really curious to 
break the wall between them, and to cultivate the 
acquaintance of this reserved girl, so plain yet so 
attractive, with the quiet glances of those magnifi- 
cent eyes. Thus it eventuated that he prolonged 
his stay till the next morning, and being some- 
what weary with his journey overslept himself, 
and was only awakened by hurried sentences re- 
sounding through the castle, a noise from the 
armors hanging in the hall, and then a faint tap 
quickly emboldened mto loud rapping on the 
oaken panels of his door. 

“Sir Langshaw! Sir Langshaw!” cried the 
frightened voice of one of the spinners, not Clare, 
“they are upon us! the English! They came 
up in the night! They are almost at the gates ! 
O, dear, Heaven, and their ships are on the sea !” 

In a few moments Sir Langshaw appeared 
below. Here one would have looked for every- 
thing to be in confusion ; but there was none but 
unavoidable noise, and the Lady Clare, though 
this quite upset her plans, passed calmly here 
and there, giving new orders and quieting her 
frightened girls. 

“ Ah, Sir Langshaw,” said she, smiling, “ thou 
dost not leave me, after all,” and taking him up 
to the highest rampart, they stepped out on its 
summit, and gazed down a dizzy height on the 
great body who slowly spread their entrench- 
ments and attacks up the hill. As she stood 
proudly beside the low wall with a wild indigna- 
tion flaming in her eye, Sir Langshaw could not 
repress a feeling of admiration that usurped all 
his former emotions, but Clare, quite unconscious 
of it, tarned and said, “I brought thee hither 
that in case of overwhelming misfortune, or of 
any accident to myself, thou shouldst learn a way 
of escape unknown always before to any out of 
our family. Thou couldst take the regalia away 
thence now, but that where this passage issues, 
two large ships, thou seest them half a mile dis- 
tant, lie anchored, which would endanger it too 
much ; when they draw nearer thou wilt depart.” 
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“Most assuredly not, Lady Clare. All the 
regalias in the world may be at stake before I 
shall leave thee with the enemy around thee !’”” 

A herald was now advancing from the English 
camp, and she replied hastily : 

“TI am not sufficiently acquainted with Sir 
Langshaw to know if he means all that his words 
imply.” 

“ He is not accustomed to meet any doubt on 
the subject.” 

“Excuse me if I am too abrupt. It is an ex- 
traordinary proceeding for any knight to remain 
in such danger unnecessarily. Sir Langshaw is 
a prize for them.” 

“Tf my stay were unnecessary, I should not 
linger, but I believe I can aid thee.” 

“Surely, surely thou canst,” she returned, 
looking up and meeting his earnest glance, al- 
though not daring to confess herself how greatly 
his presence could enliven her courage and 
strengthen her skill, ‘and if thou desirest, if 
thou art really determined on staying, Sir Lang- 
shaw, let me resign the command of the whole 
castle to thee, which I do most unequivocally !” 
And taking the great key from her girdle, she 
offered it to him. 

“TI see,” said he, smiling, “no reason why 
thou shouldst abdicate. I can do nothing more 
effectual than the Lady Clare has already order- 
ed, and can on no account receive this trust. 
Langshaw Ogilvie is well content to be a soldier 
under thy banner.” 

“But thou art a soldier, and well skilled, I, a 
woman with little experience. Thou wilt not 
refuse me, I shall have other work.” ‘ 

Her dignity softened into a gentle pleading, 
and Sir Langshaw took the keys. King Edward 
well knew who the Heir of Aberdeen was, or else 
he would have thought twice before besieging a 
stronghold formerly considered so invulnerable, 
and at this time as he walked up and down the 
lines of his camp, he saw her standing upon the 
battlements. A moment he hesitated if her 
companion were really Langshaw, and his heart 
misgave him that he had come on a profitless er- 
rand, for that knight never yielded ; the next, he 
remembered that it was too late to retreat with 
honor, and pausing on his way, lifted his light 
helmet, and made her a low obeisance. Clare 
waved her hand mockingly as she returned the 
courtesy, and stepped haughtily back into the 
protecting folds of her father’s banner as it 
dropped low for an instant, and then spread again 
upon the fresh sea breeze. 

“The King of England looks but small from 
this height,” she said. 

On going below, Clare informed the inmates 
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that Sir Langshaw had undertaken their defence, 
and assuring her maidens of their safety set them 
at their spinning, bidding one who was braver 
than the others to declare herself, on the English 
herald’s arrival, Lady of Aberdeen, while Clare 
would pretend merely to be one of themselves. 
This was accordingly done, and the false Lady 
of Aberdeen received Edward’s summons to sur- 
render with all due state. Without directly reply- 
ing she rose coolly and conducted the herald 
round some of the principal defences, till bewil- 
dered with the vastness of the castle, the thick- 
ness of the multitadinous walis, each enclosing 
others stronger than they, although unwittingly 
he saw some more than twice, the swarming 
numbers of the garrison, who, in reality few, 
quickly by other ways reached and manned new 
points, he again entered the apartment where 
Clare sat spinning with the rest. 

“T have given your master, through you, my 
answer,” said the girl. ‘It is not probable that 


behind such fortifications, with so large a force, 
and with granaries sufficient for years, I shall 
surrender to his pitiful demands.” 

At this moment Clare’s distaff fell from her 
hand, and her head dropped forward with a faint 
motion. 

“ Art sick, girl ?” quickly asked the supposed 


lady. “Some wine for Mistress Megg, poor 
child !” and she hastened to hold the head of the 
invalid. ‘‘ We have been so long shut up in ex- 
pectation of your master’s arrival,” she added to 
the herald, “that my sweet cousin is faint and 
weary with the closeness. Why, Meg! ’tis thy 
third sickness since we heard of them; for 
shame, thou art a sad coward—here, thou must 
be taken out into the courtyard for air.”’ 

And Meg was borne away, while the herald, 
quite pleased at what he considered a lapse of 
discretion in telling how any within were terrified 
or sick, since such things were contagious, was 
dismissed. Spinning was at this time the chief 
occupation of all ladies of rank, and on the her- 
ald’s return he did not fail to mention the num- 
ber of maidens employed, the piles of soft wool, 
or the sick damsel that he had seen, while enu- 
merating the nest of walls and moats that sur- 
rounded the inner nut of the great edifice. But 
Meg, recovering on his departure, resumed her 
rod of dominion, and laughed heartily with Sir 
Langshaw on the success of her little stratagem, 
on which more depended than was at first seen. 

Nevertheless, King Edward speedily began his 
work of attack, and had made far better headway 
than he was aware before the expiration of three 
months. Uselessly her archers picked off the 
boldest and foremost of the besiegers, or made 
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furious midnight charges on the serried ranks ; 
whatever loss the English felt was invariably 
covered by their overwhelming numbers, and re- 
mained unobserved. Meanwhile, as if they were 
aware of the fact, the two ships hovered round 
the very mouth of the secret passage, and the 
provisions in the garrison were reduced to a paltry 
quantity. Their numbers were so small that Sir 
Langshaw’s usual tactics of bold sallies and ve- 
hement onslaughts that bore everything before 
them, had but little chance for action, and chaf. 
ing daily at the thought, he was obliged to con- 
fine himself almost entirely to the defensive. 
Had the ships moved, he would have sent Clare 
and her companions away with the disputed 
treasure, and remained himself, defying the foe ; 
but they were as immovable as the rock itself. 

Still, in the midst of his anger and mortifica- 
tion, he was aware of a strange pleasure he felt 
in the situation. Never so happy as when the 
Lady of Aberdeen bathed and bandaged some 
slight wound, when they made merry in pauses 
of the assault, or when together he and Clare in- 
spected the fortifications, going the rounds with a 
single torch, questioning each other’s thoughts 
and taking care for each other’s safety. To 
Clare this was nothing new. She was well aware 
who had been her reserver in Stirling Forest, 
had heard ceaselessly of ths dauntless Sir Lang- 
shaw Ogilvie ere he had been appointed to the 
trust whic) her father had held, and although 
these sentiments had greatly strengthened and 
matured since then, had felt and concealed some- 
thing of them on the very night of his arrival. 
But Sir Langshaw would not have dreamed three 
months before that he should have regarded this 
plain, quiet girl with any warmer feeling than that 
of pleasant acquaintanceship. Still both remain- 
ed in blissful ignorance of each other’s heart, for 
indeed Clare never once indulged a hope, and she 
believed that nothing but noble knightliness 
prompted his kindness and protection, while he 
in turn questioned if she had a heart, so much 
difficulty did he find in reaching it. There was 
not food for a week more in the granary, con- 
cerning which the pretended lady had so boast- 
ed, and Clare again resigning her authority into 
the girl’s hand, caused them to sound a trace and 
summon a parley with King Edward, while 
Scotch messengers went into the camp. 

“Ah!” said Edward, “ye come to surrender 
at last?” 

“ Notat all, sire,” they answered, “ ouy castle 
is impregnable as ever. Ninety years, instead of 
ninety days, would make no difference. Our 
lady has a cousin, a fair, weak thing, who stays 
with her. She has been prostrate with fear, for 
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half her blood is English, and ill and pining 
since the siege. The Countess of Aberdeen en- 
treats the courtesy from the King of England 
that he suffer this girl to depart through his camp 
to-day, on her way to other relatives not in our 
strait.” 

“ And what will she go on ?”’ asked the king. 

“The same animals, sire, who bear her ward- 
robe and the wool for her spinning, will bear her.” 

“ Very well. Present our royal compliments 
to Clare of Aberdeen. Her cousin can come, 
can depart in safety. But her wardrobe and the 
wool for her spinning,” he said sarcastically, 
“will be examined.” 

“ Willingly, sire !’” and they returned. Short- 
ly after, the English heralds led from the gate 
two donkeys, the first laden with two panniers, 
one containing her wardrobe, the other her wool,* 
and the last bearing the languid Lady Clare. 
The heralds reported to the king that they had 
been again conducted over the castle, which still 
presented the same undisturbed strength, and on 
but one spot could any further storming have 
effect, from sea, upon the southeast side. That 
day the two ships left their station, and joining 
the others prepared to commence operations on 
the point indicated. Since all the Scotch sol- 
diers had generally gaunt and bony faces, the 
heralds did not notice any famine visible upon 
their well padded forms, and since the maidens’ 
cheeks were delicately painted to a healthy hue, 
no illness nor distress could be seen there, while 
the suffering which Clare had undergone being 
undisguised among the falsely colored faces, gave 
her sickness a natural appearance. Before leay- 
ing the castle she had shown Sir Langshaw the 
passage, and bade him farewell. There was a 
tremulousness in her tone as she did so that shed 
a new light upon his mind, and perhaps he would 
at once have held her there till he had declared 
the emotions that agitated him, had time allowed. 
But the heralds were already impatient, and re- 
straining himself into that compressed earnest- 
ness, through which all deep natures express 
more than by words, he replied in a low, firm 
voice, and few words. Clare mistook it for cold 
indifference, and with a proud step lefthim. On 
entering the English. lines she was detained a 
short time while two inspectors in the king’s 
presence examined the panniers. Thrusting 
their hands through the folded garments to the 
bottom of the pannier, each in turn, and thor- 
oughly searching one or two pieces at the top, 
and turning over a steel hand mirror, they found 
nothing. Then lightly lifting a few of the snowy 
fleeces and rolls of wool, they glanced at layer 
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after layer and pronounced them free to pass. 
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“You will look at all,” said the king, who 

did not deem the work complete. “I will look 
myself,” and he turned up, edge by edge, the 
soft layers to the last, although without taking 
them from the basket. Clare had stood during 
this business with her riding cap and plume in her 
hand, her long habit trailing on the ground, and 
an oldsword and some small daggers in her em- 
bossed belt, for her way lay through a forest. 
She was shown into a tent, and an old woman 
sent to search her. But as no one knew exactly 
what was wanted, nor what the regalia could be 
like, she found no more than the others had 
done, and once more mounted, Clare was led 
through the camp by the king himself. As he 
loosed her bridle, she rode on, and when three 
nights had intervened, bonfire after bonfire, 
springing up on the neighboring hills, told Sir 
Langshaw that Clare and the regalia were safe. 

“Some accursed signals from these people, 
one clan to another, Scotland through!” said 
King Edward, when he saw them. “By my 
troth! I wonder was all right with that girl? A 
weird-looking piece, with eyes that seemed to 
triumph about something.” 

Meanwhile Clare fared steadily on her way, 
having the king’s passport should she meet an 
Englishman, and a magic talisman to ward off all 
harm from her own countrymen, in the treasure 
she carried. She knew well where he who 
claimed to be king of Scotland was, and toward 
his stronghold she directed her steps. Giving 
the watch-word to the porters, she was allowed 
entrance, and shown into Bruce’s presence, 
where by her direction the panniers also were 
immediately brought. So many times had her 
father sheltered Bruce in perilous adversity that 
he was well known to her, and entering, she ob- 
served him surrounded by several of the most 
distinguished nobles and ladies of theland. The 
day was lowering and gloomy, but she seemed 
to bring sunshine with her, for all turned to look 
as she passed by. To the house of Fife belonged 
the traditionary right of crowning the Scottish 
king, and the people would not have considered 
that they had a lawful ruler had it been other- 
wise. Of the House of Fife there were but four 
members, all distantly connected. Two of these 
were in England, the third was fighting in the 
north. The fourth was Clare of Aberdeen. 
Her habit was slightly torn by the briars, her 
face was white and thin, leaving the eyes dark, 
gleaming and distinct. Bending her knee she 
kissed the king’s hand, and as he raised her, re- 
treated a step and glancing at the others said: 

“T am the Countess of Aberdeen, aud a 
member of the House of Fife.” 
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“Thou hast been fearfully beleaguered, Lady 
Clare ; hast conquered? No? How then here?” 
asked Bruce. 

“TI have brought the Treasure of Scotland 
through the English army,” she answered quiet- 
ly, “that it might b: saved. And to prevent 
further trouble, I have come to crown the king.” 

Unclasping her cap, she drew from beneath its 
lining, the small, low crown of the regalia. 

“Pardon, sire, that I have thus brought thy 
diadem. Otherwise English brows would have 
profaned, and thou hadst never have worn it!” 
And the king bent with profound reverence for 
her heroism, while she set it on his head. Out 
of her panniers she now lifted article by article, 
and from the wrinkles of a sleeve, the folds of a 
skirt, the trimmings of a gown, she drew jewel 
by jewel, fitting each in its proper place in the 
embossed belt she wore. From within the hollow 
frame of her small, steel dressing-mirror, she 
took the gem spangled dagger-sheaths, and the 
real sword hilt. Then from between the layers 
of wool, bedded and tangled in soft furze, she 
gathered piece by piece, disjointed portions of the 
whole regalia, refitted them and indued King 
Robert in their ancient splendor. 

“Thou art crowned King of Scotland, now,” 
she said. “Spread it over the land through thy 
messengers! Edward fights in vain! No power 
on earth can uncrown King Robert!” And over- 
come by exhaustion, now that her errand was 
accomplished, she fell fainting at his feet. The 
king snatched her in his arms with a loud ex- 
clamation of admiration and pity, himself ap- 
plied the restoratives, and at last consigned her 
to the tender care of the queen and her ladies. 
The next day, quite restored, she informed him 
in answer to his inquiries, of Sir Langshaw’s 
situation, and her castle’s condition. 

“No provisions ?”’ said he. ‘“‘ Why, I myself 
saw the immense granaries that are cut from the 
rock, a hundred feet below the treasury, sealed 
up for just such an event as this, where no air 
should reach the grain and wine, and oil stored 
there in vast quantities. It cannot be possible 
they are exhausted.” 

“ Our old castellan died directly after my fath- 
er, vainly endeavoring to speak,” she said ; “ it 
must have been that. Neither the present cas- 
tellan, nor I, know anything of these granaries.” 

“ They are there though,” said Bruce, and he 
gave her a very specific account of their place 
and contents. She remembered the place, and 
had always thought it some peculiar structure for 


port. 
“I must return at once and tell them,” she 


said. “NowI can save Sir Langshaw, as he 
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has saved me. It was his thought to send the 
regalia, though he meant another should take it.” 
The king interpreted the flush that dyed her face 
in speaking. 

“ Although I am loath to see thee depart, 
sweet Clare, as thou wilt not doubt,” said he,“ yet 
if thou canst, it is clearly thy duty ; but how ?” 

“There is a secret way, sire, through which 
the garrison could escape if Sir Langshaw were 
not immovable. I enter by that.” 

“ Then with thee shall go,” he replied,“ a force 
sufficient to issue from thy gates under Ogilvie, 
and annihilate our enemy.” And that very day, 
under an escort of warriors, she departed. 

In the interval, messengers had spread the 
news that the King of Scotland was crowned, till 
it reached the ears of King Edward, who had 
thought it all impossible. Gnashing his teeth, 
he sullenly called off his men from attack, for 
the castle still held out under Sir Langshaw, and 
they were silent and deliberating if it were best 
to raise the siege at noon, two days after the 
reinforcement had left Bruce. The number 
which Lady Clare led, had been constantly swell- 
ing as they marched along, and now at last they 
reached the mouth of the passage. It was be- 
low high water mark, and the tide subsiding had 
left the ledge bare. Here, having first kindled 
several torches, one by one, every man threw 
himself on his hands and knees, and crawled into 
a fissure of the rocks. Last of all she herself 
went, passed the long line that awaited her, and 
then through the damp ways still dripping with 
sea-water, and submerged several inches, they 
silently wound up till their feet touched dry 
stone. Into what seemed nothing but a crack in 
the rock, she fitted a key which had been hidden 
in another crevice, and slowly a great gate swung 
open and they entered broad ways full of high 
arches and myriad passages. Many other gates 
and doors were passed, and hardly had they 
closed the last, before they perceived the castellan, 
with a duplicate key, the maidens, and the re- 
mainder of the garrison winding down towards 
them. Sir Langshaw had sent them away with 
their lives, and remained alone, resolved never 
to open the gates. 

“We are safe, now,” said the Lady Clare. 
“You will conduct these brave guests of ours 
into pleasanter regions,”’and leaving the castellan, 
she swiftly ran on before, through the long pas- 
sages, and up the dark corridors, till standing in 
the main hall of the deserted castle, the wind 
blowing down the great stairway told her the tall 
turret was open, and with a joyfal step she hur- 
ried up, running fast and breathless. It was the 
hour of sunset, and Sir Langshaw sat alone in 
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the open air, looking sadly but sternly out to 
eea. She did not pause to think, but as he rose, 
forward with a cry into his arms. 

“Saved, saved!” shesaid. It was enough for 
him that she said it; he did not question how; 
but murmuring, “ Clare! Clare! art thou here ? 
Come back to me once more ere I die?” clasped 
her only closer in his arms, and kissed her brow 
repeatedly. She had not dreamed of the wild 
yehemence of her action, nor thought even what 
she was doing, or of the reception she would 
meet, when, forgetting all her past belief, in the 
sudden joy of deliverance, she had thus wildly 
expressed her passion. But it was enough to 
feel his rapturous embrace, to know with certain- 
ty, as in that moment she did, that Sir Langshaw 
loved her with all the strength of his great heart, 
and when the household were once more assem- 
bled, the state of affairs was pretty well under- 
stood. Immediately after the arrival of the rest, 
one of the great granaries was unsealed, and in 
the course of some two hours, the famished gar- 
rison sat down to such a feast as for months they 
had not shared. 

At last the moon rose round and clear behind 
the forests, and taking advantage of the first 
glimmer, the whole body rose and donned their 
armor. A moment Sir Langshaw held Clare in 
his arms with a fervent grasp, for now the first 
time that she sent him forth to battle might also 
be the last. Nevertheless, the joy of the moment 
drowned the bitterness, and with his naked sword 
in hand, out of the great gates that swung si- 
lently for their exit over draw-bridge and outer 
ditch, even in the enemy’s teeth, he led the host 
that followed, and falling like an alavanche on 
the careless foe, utterly swept them from the face 
of Scotland, for not a hundred southern knights 
escaped with Edward to tell the tale of his defeat. 
A long and dreadful night for England, a glori- 
ous one for Scotland. With dawn Sir Lang- 
shaw returned victorious to his bride. From that 
day the houses of Ogilvie and Aberdeen melted 
into one—the proudest branch of old Scotch 
strength. 

Origin of Turncoat. 

At the battle of Fustadt, fought in 1707, between the 
Saxons and Russians on the one side, and the Swedes on 
the other,the Saxons wore red coata, and the Russians white 
ones lined with red. The Saxons were soldiers of high 
reputation, while the Russians (though it was but little 
more than two years before “‘ Pultorva’s day”) were the 
most abject creatures imaginable. To deceive the Swedes, 
the Russians were ordered to put on their coats wrong 
fide out, the object being to prevent the Swedes from con- 
centrating their forces upon the cowards. But the plan 
didn’t answer, for though the Saxons repulsed the Swedes, 
the Russians ran away at once, in spite of having turned 
their coats, and carried the Saxons with them. 


THE OLD ELM TREE. 


BY WALDRON. 
There’s an elm tree standing lone, 
Where the ocean maketh moan, 
In each dying wave ; 
And its bending branches stoop, 
And pitying, sorrowing, droop 
O’er a lonely grave— 
Desolate is the mansion, 
And there standeth an empty chair, 
And beside it in the dimnesa, 
A desolate spirit herc. 
Wearily beateth the heart, 
Whence hope was wont te start— 
Hope strong and brave; 
But that hope is buried now 
Under the elm tree's bough, 
In that lonely grave. 
Wearily struggleth the fire 
Upon its ghastly bier 
Of ashes white; 
Faint flickering on the wall, 
Dim shadows rise and fall, 
Mocking my sight— 
The blasts, in vaflled strength, 
Rustle the eurtain’s length 
With ghostly wave— 
And each wind-shriek tells me how 
They've been rustling the elm tree’s bough, 
O’er that lonely grave— 
There’s no hope, ne faith, no prayer— 
All—yes, ali are Buried there, 
Where the tall grass swayeth slowly, 
To the heaven-breathed night-winds holy— 
Where I hear the gentle tone 
Of the ocean making moan 
In each pebbly wave— 
Where the elm tree’s branches stoop, 
And pitying, sorrewing, droop 
O’er that lonely grave. 


_ CATALINA, 
A TALE OF ANDALUSIA. 


BY FRANCIS W. SAWTELLE. 


“ GRactos, senor, gracios.” 

I was in Spain—in Grenada, that valuable 
but somewhat dilapidated property belonging to 
Mr: Irving. I had been sauntering leisurely and, 
I flatter myself, gracefully along the walk, ad- 
miring the beauties of nature and my own 
unexceptionable costame—I had on my best 
clothes ; indeed, I may say I always wear my 
best clothes, for the same reason that Paddy de- 
clined purchasing a chest that was going cheap 
atauction. “Why should I bay a chist?” he 
asked of his adviser. “To pit yer clothes im, 
sure,” replied his friend. ‘Me clothes, is it?” 
returned Paddy, in amazement ; “ what! an’ go 
naked ?”—I was loitering along, I say, admiring 
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many things, but nothing more than the be- 
witching play of fans, the matchless walk and 
bewildering faces of the lovely ladies I was con- 
stantly meeting. 

While thus pleasantly and profitably em- 
ployed, my attention was attracted towards two 
persons slightly in advance gf me. The figure 
of one of the party was superior to that of any 
woman I had yet seen in Spain, but that of the 
shorter, and apparently younger of the two, was 
absolute perfection; never did I look upon its 
equal. Accelerating my pace a bit, to overtake 
the fascinating little creature, I was speedily by 
her side, when casting a furtive glance beneath 
her mantilla, I beheld—well there, what’s the 
use of my trying to tell you a hundredth part of 
what I beheld? such eyes shaded by such lashes, 
such smooth, glossy hair, and such an unneces- 
sarily lovely face, could only have been produced 
by Nature in a moment of spite towards us, 
poor lords, whom she (Nature) desired to drive 
distracted. 

Now I take it that every man has in his time 
came suddenly upon a face that has so com- 
pletely biologized him, as for the moment to con- 
fuse his senses—meaning, of course, a man 
belonging to that small elass who, like you and 
I, have any sense to be confused. Precisely this 
sort of thing occurred to me at that time. In 
my bewilderment, I must have done something 
sufficiently awkward to attract attention ; for the 
little lady, raising her eyes from the ground, 
glanced towards me. At the same instant, she 
struck one of the toes of her little bits of slip- 
pers against a small—a very small—stone, losing 
her balance and subjecting her to the imminent 
risk of a serious fall. With the rapidity of 
light, I caught her in my arms and restored her 
to her equilibrium. Lifting those eyes with 
those lashes to my face, and instantly dropping 
them with a little blush, a strain of music soft 
and low stole forth from between two ruby and 
eminently kissable lips, from between two rows 
of little pearls, sofily and sweetly murmuring the 
three words that head this story : 

Gracios, senor, gracios.” 

More intoxicated and confused than ever, I 
forgot what little Spanish I ever knew, and mur- 
muring a few words intelligible to neither gods 
nor men, I stood “booing and booing,” like 
Sir Pertinax, while she, with a little smile that 
spoke thanks, passed me, leaving me among the 
list of dangerously wounded. Recovering my 
self-possession with a jerk, I slowly and at some 
distance followed my divinity as she gracefully 
walked—no, she didn’t walk—as she glided—no 
she didn’t glide ; Spanish women never do either. 
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In describing their locomotion, you can only say 
that they “go it,” and if a Spanish girl don; 
know how to “go it” and “walk Spanish” 
about as well as any other gal, why, you can 
take my hat. Through several streets I fol. 
lowed, at a respectful distance, until at length 
she reached her residence. At the instant of her 
disappearance through the portal, a bright glance, 
shooting out from behind a most coquettish fan, 
pierced the very centre of my heart, causing that 
“noble entrait” to flap and flounce in the most 
remarkable and alarming manner. 

Having executed a mental photograph of the 
building, and noted its exact location, I fled pre. 
cipitately back to my hotel, up the stairs, into 
my room, and placed myself before a mirror, as 
is my habit after meeting apretty girl. A single 
glance assured me that my apparel was as J 
could have wished; a look at my countenance 
pleased me; but raising my eyes still higher, | 
saw a sight that filled me with shame and horror, 
and caused my frame to quiver with emotion. A 
favorite ear-lock that I had trained with much 
care to pitch forward over the left temple ina 
graceful curl, now hung limp and shaggy behind 
the ear. With a sensation akin to despair, I 
slat myself into a seat, and covering my face 
with my claws, strove to banish the recollection 
of the fair enchantress from my mind. A bril- 
liant idea occurred to me; perhaps the left side 
of my profile was not turned towards her. I 
jumped from my chair, and excitedly pacing the 
room, thought the matter over. Yes, by Jove, it 
was the left, for her right hand was clasped in 
mine, while my left arm was encircling her 
waist. ‘There could be no doubt of the matter. 
I was desolated. I threw myself again into the 
chair, with the audibly expressed wish, enun- 
ciated between a sob and a grunt, that an early 
dissolution might speedily terminate my suf 
ferings. 

Not observing any symptoms of the immedi- 
ate realization of my wish, I was about to order 
supper as a relief to my feelings, when another 
bright thought occurred to me, which at once re- 
stored my spirits. Struck, as she must have 
been, by my general appearance, perhaps she did 
not observe the frightful condition of my hair, 
after all. What if I should put my refractory 
wig in training and appear before her in all the 
glory of a perfeet toilet-—would not such a course 
tend to remove the unfavorable impression she 
received at our first interview? I felt that such 
would be the case. Full of this idea, I precip. 
itately quitted the hotel, entered a barber’s shop 
in the vicinity and subsided into a vacant ape 


ating chair. 
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“Would senor caballero be pleased to be 
shaved?” inquired the handsome and exces- 
sively brigandish looking proprietor of the estab- 
lishment. 

“No, senor caballero would not be pleased to 
be shaved ; senor caballero always shaved him. 
self, and be hanged to him! Senor caballero 
wanted his hair fixed—so, did he understand ?” 

“ He felt gratified and happy in the belief that 
he comprehended senor’s wishes.” 

I also felt gratified and happy for the same 
reason; and having placed myself in the proper 
position, he seized the implements of his profes- 
sion and forthwith pitched into me. 

While being combed and brashed and curling- 
tongsed, in a particularly scientific manner, I 
suddenly recalled the fact that, from the time of 
Gil Blas and the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance down to the days of Figaro and our own 
times, Spanish barbers have ever proved them- 
selves adepts in matters pertaining to the sex, 
scarcely ever failing to bring about a happy result. 
“Why,” I asked myself, ‘‘should not this fel- 
low know something, as well as his mighty 
brethren that were of old? There will be no 
harm in pumping him a bit, at all events. 

“Are you familiar with such and such a 
locality?” I asked, mentioning the name of 
the street where I had left “the immortal part 
of myself.” 

“He was familiar with all parts of Grenada, 
but with none more so than the street to which 
senor referred.” 

“Did he happen to know who resided in the 
old Moorish-built house on the right, just beyond 
the apothecary’s ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“The deuce he did. Who were they?” 

“A young widow and her charming niece, 
Catalina. Highly respectable people, though not 
so well off as they had been. The young lady 
has an uncle, a friar, who protects them.” 

“Was he acquainted with the family himself?” 
Tasked, wishing yet fearing to hear him reply in 
the affirmative, and also wishing, in case he did 
say yes, that he was not so atrociously good- 
looking. 

“He had the honor of dressing the young 
lady’s hair, now and then, upon the occasion of a 
Jiesta or the like.” 

I gave a little start at the thought that the 
very paws that were then poking over my skillet 
had but a little while before, perhaps, toyed with 
and arranged the incomparable silken tresses of 
the adorable Catalina. 

“Is she—that is, has she—in short, a novia, 
& bean?” 
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A peculiar smile crept over the features of the 
handsome barber. 

“ He thought not—indeed, he was sure she had 
no lover. Senor must remember the lady was 
very young !”’ 

“ True.” 

“ Had senor met the lady in question ?” 

T hesitated. But why hesitate? I could do 
nothing alone, and perhaps the barber might 
assist me: I didn’t ask myself to what he 
would assist me—indeed, I never thought, and. 
couldn’t have told, to save my life, what it was 
I wanted ; I only knew that I felt very queer in- 
deed, and so—I slipped a piece of gold into the 
barber’s hand, and my adventure of the afternoon 
into his ear. 

“ Senor would like to become acquainted with 
the young lady ?” 

“ Certainly ; but I fear that will be very diffi- 
cult,” I replied, with visions of duennas and 
daggers and all that, before my eyes. 

“Not at all. Suppose senor were to send her 
a bouquet with the stems of the flowers confined 
by a ring, a bracelet, or some other pretty article 
of jewelry ?” 

“ And she would accept it?” 

Doubtless.” 

“ But that will not be an introduction. I can- 
not address her on the strength of a bouquet!” 

“Most assuredly not. But he would be most 
happy to befriend senor caballero. The uncle— 
the friar, of whom he had spoken—who had the 
interest of his niece at heart, was also his friend. 
He (the friar) should call upon me that evening 
at my hotel.” 

Had the barber been a Frenchman, I should 
have embraced him; as he was a Spaniard, I 
executed a magical piece of jugglery, and— 
presto! something jingled in the bottom of his 
pocket that had jingled of yore in my own 
trousers. 

That afternoon, a beautiful bouquet and a 
costly bracelet left my room in charge of a trusty 
messenger. That evening the young gentleman 
who “had the honor to serve senor caballero 
Americano,” ushered into my apartment a holy 
friar. He entered with a bow and a most benig- 
nant expression of countenance, which last (the 
countenance) seemed strangely familiar. That 
Ihad met him before, was certain; but I had 
visited so many churches, and seen so many 
churchmen in Spain, that I considered it useless 
to endeavor to recall where I had seen him, and 
8o did not trouble myself about it. 

Our conversation, after running for a time 
upon general topics, at length centered upon 
Catalina. 
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“ His thoughts,” he was pleased to inform me, 
“were not much occupied with the things of this 
world; but Catalina was the daughter of his 
only brother, and his heart went out towards 
her.” And he sighed heavily. 

He certainly was not an old man, and I inter- 
preted the deep sigh as meaning, if he was not 
her own uncle and was not a churchman, his 
heart would go out towards her much more 
vehement!y than it then did. 

“ He had learned from an excellent and trusty 
friend that I was in every way an unexception- 
able gentleman, a republican nobleman, the soul 
of honor,” etc., etc. 

How my friend the barber had managed to 
discover all that, was rather more than I could 
understand. I was not disposed to deny the 
charge, however, and he remained undeceived. 

The next day I accompanied the compli- 
mentary successor of the apostles to the res- 
idence of his niece, where he shortly left me. 
Catalina had my bracelet clasped round her 
arm, and my bouquet in her little soft hands. 
She did not speak a word about either, but as 
we sat side by side, talking very soft and low, 
she looked at the jewel and at the flowers, then 
timidly raised her eyes to mine, and blushing, 
dropped them again, then, blushing harder than 
ever, she carried the bouquet to her lips and 
placed it in her bosom. What mere words could 
have equalled this delicious little pantomime? I 
was more than content. 

I lack space, paper, ink and inclination to re- 
late in detail how I sped in my wooing, how I 
walked, drove, danced and sung with Catalina, 
how she taught me Spanish—and such pretty 
Spanish, too—and how I got clear up to my 
ears in love with the little gipsey. Before the 
first month was at an end, I flattered myself that 
I understood her character perfectly. She was 
the most gentle, confiding, lovable, loving and 
extravagant little creature that ever flirted a fan. 
A passion for jewels was her weakness. It was 
morally impossible for her to see a pretty trinket 
without experiencing the most ardent desire to 
possess it; and J, as her guerido, her lover, could 
do no less than gratify her taste. I soon found, 
however, that I should be compelled to check 
this constant drain upon my purse, or my little 
beauty would clean me out completely. Many a 
time had I resolved to give her a gentle hint in 
regard to her extravagance, but my courage and 
my will as often failed me. 

It happened, one day, as we were sitting 


upon the happiness that must inevitably result 
from the possession and ownership of a magnifi- 
cent jewelled necklace we had seen the day be. 
fore, and for which the goldsmith asked the mod. 
erate price of a hundred Napoleons. 

The sum was sufficiently large to cause me to 
think seriously of the matter, and with a graye 
countenance, I ventured gently to expostulate 
with her upon the impropriety of an extravagant 
indulgence of her expensive taste. She looked 
up wonderingly in my face for a minute, with a 
sad and mournful expression; then, bounding 
into the house, she almost instantly returned 
with something less than a bushel basket-full of 
presents I had made her at various times, which 
she laid upon the seat by my side. 

“Could I forgive her?” she asked, placing 
both her little hands in mine, and looking im- 
ploringly with tearful eyes into my own. “She 
had been so thoughtless—so very, very selfish! 
She had never thought that, perhaps, I was 
denying myself luxuries, and even comforts, for 
her foolish and wicked sake. She didn’t want 
the hateful necklace; she wouldn’t have it. I 
must—indeed I must, take back what I had 
already given her, except the bracelet, my first 
present, that she could not part with, and—would 
I only p-p-p-l-e-a-s-e forgive her?” And her dear 
little head drooped upon my shoulder, while my 
arm—but never mind about my arm. 

Would I forgive her? That indeed! wouldn’t 
I do just that? Wasn’t I tickled to death that it 
lay in my power to do so? I felt in my bones 
that it was more godlike to forgive than to 
seek revenge. I twisted and turned, and ran 
down and completely foundered the Spanish 
language, in pursuit of terms sufficiently strong 
to assure her I had nothing to forgive—that she 
was the light of my eyes and the joy of my 
heart—that she should keep all my presents and 
have the necklace, too—yes, dozens of necklaces 
—that she must never think I embarrassed my- 
self pecuniarily in gratifying her, for that would 
be impossible, as, in connection with my uncle 
the President of the United Ssates, and my 
brother the Secretary of State, I was the princi- 
pal owner of the valuable gold mines of Cali- 
fornia, not to mention Golconda and other tri- 
fling side-shows. “So I pacified Psyche and 
kissed her, and reasoned her out of her gloom ;” 
and when I departed from the house, to proceed 
at once for the necklace, I left her smiling, 
blushing, and most industriously kissed. 

I had not proceeded. more than a dozen or 
eight paces down the street, before perceiving 
that I had left my cane behind me. Returning 
to the house, I entered through the garden. 
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together beneath the orange-trees and flowering 

shrubs in the marble patia, or court, of her 

house, that she dwelt longingly and lovingly 
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Catalina was standing precisely where I left her. 
With her glossy hair arranged so bewitchingly, 
her exquisite figure bent forward ia the attitude 
of attention, and one little foot peeping timidly 
out and tapping gently upon the ground, she 
presented such a picture of loveliness, that I 
involuntarily paused to gaze upon her for a 
moment unperceived. 

I may have stood among the shrubbery for the 
space of half a minute, more or less, when 
another figure, a man’s, appeared upon the scene. 
It was my friend the barber, whose features I 
now for the first time perceived bore a striking 
resemblance to those of my other friend the 
friar. 

“Juan,” exclaimed Catalina, bounding to- 
wards him and looking up into his face with an 
expression Ihad never seen before, it was so full 
of love and confidence, ‘‘I am so glad you have 
come! Ihave been so terribly bored by that 
stupid Senor Jinx !”” 

“Why hija mia, my child, what are you doing 
with all those trinkets here ?” he asked, pointing 
to the undisturbed heap of my presents. 

“0, he hesitated about the necklace of which 
we were speaking last night, so I was compelled 
to get up a little scene; these are the acces- 
sories.” And she laughed merrily. 

“You think he will get you the necklace ?” 

“ He is sure to do so.” 

“Why, th&t will be a hundred Napoleons ?” 

“Te.” 

“And he has already given you presents to an 
equal amount ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why then, my child, with what I have, there 
is nothing to prevent our marriage when he has 
been squeezed dry and is gone.” 

“And we will live at Madrid, Juan ?”’ 

“Yes, darling.” 

And there was a long embrace. 

Now some fellows would have blundered right 
in among that happy couple and made a scene, 
and some fellows would have made great jack- 
asses of themselves by so doing. I did nothing 
of the kind, for two reasons; first, because I 
was apprehensive that the brigandish looks of 
my handsome rival might be but the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual man, 
and second, because I knew it would do no good. 
he and savage strides, I made for my 


“Jose!” I shouted, as I entered my room. 

The young gentleman who had the distin- 

ished honor to serve senor caballero Americano 
made his appearance. 

“How soon can I start for Seville?” 


“ To-morrow morning, at six.” 

“Good. See that my baggage is packed at 
once, and let it be in readiness.” 

“ Senor!” 

“ My baggage!” I repeated, fiercely. 

“ Ah, pardon; senor alludes to his other shirt, 
his tooth-brush and comb. It shall be in readi- 
ness directly I find a paper and piece of string.” 

“And Jose!” I vociferated, as he vanished 
through the door to execute my order. 

“ Senor ?” 

“ Bring me half-a-dozen of Sherry and a pipe.” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

The Sherry was brought, and drawing a large 
arm-chair up to the table, I manfuily faced the 
enemy. The siege was a tough one, but having 
sat down before the place, I was bound to reduce 
it, and it was about one o’clock, P. M., that I 
carried the last entrenchment by storm, at which 
time the empty bottles presented a singular ap- 
pearance—multiplying themselves at will from 
six to six hundred thousand millions. 

I have somewhere read that “ Hardyknute 
havyng drenched hymself wyth a great horn of 
wyne, stared about hym and dyed” Fora brief 
period, I feared I was about to follow in the 
footsteps of the worthy and tough old Dane ; but 
sleep came to my relief. 

The next morning, I awoke with a violent 
headache and thoughts of vengeance against the 
human family in general, and the handsome bar- 
ber in particular; but Jose having made me 
experimentally acquainted with the wonder- 
working properties of that mysterious morning- 
drink known as “ bitters,’ my headache, wound- 
ed vanity and love, vanished together, and I left 
for Seville a wiser and a worser man. 

WHISTLING. 

The man who don’t believe in whistling, 
should go a step further, and put a muzzle on 
bobolinks and mocking birds. Whistling is a 
great institution. It oils the wheels of care, and 
supplies the place of sunshine. A man who 
whistles has a good heart under his shirt front. 
Such a man not only works more willingly than 
any other man, but he works more ch aga 


A whistling cobbler will earn as much 
money as a cordwainer who gives way to low 
spirits and indigestion. Mean or avaricious men 
never whistle. Who ever heard of a whistler 
among the sharp practitioners of Wall Street? 
We pause for an answer. The man who at- 
tacks whistling, throws a stone at the head of 
hilarity, and would, if he could, rob June of its 
roses—August of its meadow larks. Such a man 
should be looked to. Let him be looked to.— 
Albany Times. 
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THE RESTORED WIFE. 


TRUE FRIENDS, 
BY AMELIA P. WINTER. 


Sometimes, amid the tossing cares 
That roll along life’s ocean, 

We find true hearts that cling to us 
With earnest, pure devotion. 

Hearts that unselfishly will give 
Their best years to our serving, 

And love not less, though we withhold 
The thanks they are deserving. 


Hearts that will turn aside from hopes 
It would be sweet pursuing, 

And patiently attend our wants, 
Unwearied in well doing. 

Yes, there are hearts whose pious love 
Will hide from us their sorrow, 

And for our ills, however slight, 
Will seek a balm to borrow. 


Hearts that will fold within themselves 
Their burdens, griefs and losses ; 

And though ours may be lighter far, 
Stiil help us bear our crosses. 

O, blest are they who find such friends 
Upon Life’s stormy ocean, 

And doubly blest the heart that beats 
To bless with its devotion. 
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THE RESTORED WIFE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“ We t, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Cavendish, 
as that lady rushed past the servant of Mrs. Del- 
amere, and took a seat on the sofa beside the lat- 
ter. “Iam in the most painful state of excite- 
ment, whilst you look as tranquil as if not even 
an earthquake could disturb you.” 

“ Well, Emily, what has occurred ?” cried the 
lady of the house, raising herself to a sitting pos- 
ture, and indolently placing two white fingers in 
the other’s more nervous palm. 

“‘ Let me breathe, first—let me breathe !”’ implor- 
ed the visitor, dropping beside her friend, on the 
couch, and still retaining her fingers by gentle 
pressure, to impress her tale upon her, “let me 
take breath, for the scene I have just witnessed 
had quite shattered me. Only fancy, imagine 
anything too horrible for your ears,” continued 
the voluble-tongued lady, nodding her head with 
every word. “ Kate Lyndhurst has married a 
nigger iad 

“ A black!” almost shrieked her listener, sit- 
ting upright, as if galvanized by the terrible 
intelligence. 

“A real nigger, my dear friend,” continued 
the other, lowering her voice with horror. 

“ But how—when—where did she mect the 
wretch ?” hastily asked the languid lady, forget- 


ting ennui and languor in the rich tale of seq. 
dal prepared for her digestive powers. 

“ Stop, and I'll tell you all; from what [ hey 
and conjecture, she met the wretch at Dr, Hep. 
derson’s. You must remember, my dear creature, 
when we went there together to consuli hin 
about your nerves, the terror you experience 
when that black man, more than six feet high, ] 
am sure, flung open the door to admit us.” 

“I do indeed,” shivered the other, at tho bare 
recollection. 

“ That’s the man, my dear !” 

“Good heavens ! how dreadful,” gasped Mn, 
Delamere. To marry such a creature—such 
face—the white cravat and all!” 

“ You may well say so! It is by that very 
white cravat I have found him out—you see] 
called this morning to see Mrs. Lyndhurst, and 
found her in violent hysterics. She had only 
just learned the event, and there was Mr. Lyni- 
hurst walking about—you know his odd, pomp, 
ous manner—and his deep base voice, as he 
uttered, ‘Who'd have thought it? who wmld 
have thought it? A child of mine, phew!” 

“ Well, I’m not sorry, as such an event was to 
happen, that it happened to them,” said Mr. 
Delamere, spitefully, ‘for their pride is quite 
offensive. A child of his, indeed! I should like 
to know why his should be exempt from indis- 
cretions !” And the dear friends pressed each 
other’s hands; but what were the real facts of 
the case ? 

Mrs. Cavendish had in this matter painted the 
nigger blacker than he really was. Miss Kate 
Lyndhurst had eloped with a handsome young 
man, discreetly attired in black, with a white 
cravat. Thence arose the mistaken identity with 
the doctor’s well-known, white-kerchiefed negro. 
Kate’s mama had resolved that her daughter 
should marry a rich man, and to that end did her 
utmost to persuade Kate to become the wife of 
the elderly and rich Mr. Van Tasseler. But tha: 
gentleman was nearly sixty years of age—Kate, 
eighteen. The old millionaire mumbled forth 
broken words of love; Mrs. Lyndhurst urged; 
Mr. Lyndhurst pointed out the value of riches; 
but Kate did not see them, simply because she 
had her eyes fixed on something else. She had 
noticed that whilst all these cold, worldly coun- 
sels were resounding in her ear, a pair of deep 
blue eyes met hers, whenever their owner sa¥ 
her, with an expression of so much intense, but 
yet respectful interest, that she became thought: 
ful ; wondering whether he knew how tormented 
she was, and whether his looks denoted pity. 

It may be well at once to state, those deep 
blue eyes were in the head of a young clerk it 
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Mr. Lyndburst’s great banking establishment—a 
poor clergyman’s son, who felt it no sin to aspire 
to one so much above him in a worldly point of 
yiew. Indeed he could not help himself, for his 
heart never asked permission, but departed with- 
out leave—a base deserter. 

The young lovers had looked and sighed some- 
time, then accident helped them on their journey 
of fate. Kate Lyndhurst went one day to con- 
sult Doctor Henderson, and what was her sur- 
prise to find Charles Mortimer, the quiet clerk, 
also in the waiting room. His nerves were out 
of order, too. Natarally enough Charles ard 
Kate fell into conversation. Moreover, elsewhere 
he was only aclerk, here he was an acquaintance. 
So they talked more freely than they had ever 
done before, and parted ten thousand times more 
in love with each other. Again and again they 
met there, but not quite accidentally, for Charles 
watched when she went, and followed, and that 
was why Kate Lyndhurst disliked to see a doctor’s 
carriage standing at the door, and why she dis- 
covered that a walk home was beneficial to her 
health. 

Cupid was making his way to port in a rough 
sea, but with willing hands to trim her sails. 
Hymen was vainly endeavoring on the other 
hand, to light his torch by Mr. Van Tasseler’s 
eyes, but though they offered flint enough (for 
they were cold, selfish orbs), Kate Lyndhurst 
refused to find steel, consequently there was no 
fire possible. And whilst the disappointed god 
stood on the highway with his inverted and ex- 
tinguished torch, like a rejected link-boy, Cupid 
came by with flying colors, driver to the happy 
Mortimer and Kate. ‘Their horse’s hoofs struck 
fre. Hymen took advantage of it, re-lit his 
torch, sprang upon the coach box and piloted 
them to a minister, by whom they were united. 

That was how it occurred, and the black man 
in the white handkerchief was the quiet-looking 
Charley Mortimer, and not Doctor Henderson’s 
negro. But when ladies like Mrs. Cavendish 
give loose to their propensities for conjecturing 
and rushing to conclusions from surmises, it 
would be very lucky indeed, if in this world they 
did no greater harm than for a time to transform 
‘quiet clerk in black, into a negro in a white 
cravat, for in this case, facts soon spoke for 
themselves, 

These facts were now unfortunate enough, 
Heaven knows. Kate Lyndhurst had a heart, 
tnd could not barter her beauty and eighteen 
years, for great wealth, old age and a disagree- 
able old man, so she did a very foolish thing ; she 
permitted her eyes to see, and her ears to listen 


‘0 love's persuasions, that a young, loving heart, 
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the heart of a man, the mind of a gentleman, 
were better things than splendid misery. So she 
eloped, and caused all the hysterics and scoldings 
which we have recorded. 

Love in a cottage is very fine in theory, finer 
than it is in practice ; unfortunately the former is 
the easiest thing of the two, for it only requires 
imaginative powers. The latter requires money. 
Now Charles Mortimer had just enough for the 
weddingtour. He took his bride to introduce her 
to his reverend father. That benevolent but 
poor old gentleman gave them first a lecture, 
then his benediction, next a Ureakfast, and lastly 
he sent them adrift to make their way in the 
world as he himself had done before them. Poor 
young folks! for them there were no difficulties, 
no troubles! Did they not love ? 

To the city they came, but Mr. and Mrs. Lynd- 
hurst were silent, and their doors barred against 
them. Mrs. Mortimer’s letters were returned 
unopened. Charles strove very hard to obtain 
something, but he had sinned against the upper- 
tendom, and with none of them was there a 
chance. He had sinned against every domestic 
hearth, by inciting a child to open rebellion 
against her parents. All this became too soon 
apparent—as visible as the emptiness of his 
purse. 

For some months they struggled on, and Kate 
Mortimer tasted poverty, a repast never even 
dreamed of in her days of prosperity. With 
some natures it is wholesome food, and nourishes 
many beautiful virtues, that spring up like winter 
flowers in snow, with others it saps the root and 
destroys the germ of everything lovely. Charles 
Mortimer strove as never man strove before, in 
all love, in all patience, for he felt how much he 
had wronged the fair creature beside him. He 
felt she was not, in the true spirit of marriage, 
bone of his bone ; but a strange shoot grafted on 
a tree foreign to its nature. Would it survive? 
This was his restless thought, for he saw that 
Kate grew impatient, pettish and sad, all very 
bad symptoms. Poverty was irksome and in- 
comprehensible to her, as it was to Marie 
Antoinette, who, when told that the people were 
in open revolution, and clamoring for bread, ex- 
claimed in the simplicity of her heart, “ If there 
is no bread why don’t they give them brioches ?” 
a kind of French cake. 

The young people were at this point when a 
letter arrived from Mrs. Lyndhurst. A wily 
letter, for if she had commenced by treating 
Charles Mortimer with contempt, or had used 
angry language, all Kate’s good but dormant 
feelings would have arisen to defend him. But, 
no, she spoke of both of them with sincere pity, 
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as of two thrown together who could never be- 
come one. How could a delicate and fair lily 
thrive in a field of rough wheat, where every 
moment its gentle petals were menaced by con- 
tact with the bustling ears? And how could her 
Kate ever hope to understand, or be understood 
by one so opposed to her in all things, as her 
father’s servant? for he was no more. “ It has 
not been anger, but deep grief, my beloved girl,” 
wrote Mrs. Lyndhurst. “ But I felt it my duty 
to leave you awhile in your distress, that you 
might be made well acquainted with the nature 
of the person you have thrown yourself away 
upon.” 

Kate laid down the letter and fell into a 
reverie, from which she at length awoke. Ah! 
her mother had desired to see her. Poisoned by 
that letter, her mind underwent a change. She 
felt a disgust towards the honest, manly Mor- 
timer. The very struggles he made to support 
her, were so many proofs in her eyes of a base, 
low-born nature. Poverty and toil were natural 
to him—but to her! At that moment she bitter- 
ly repented not having married the millionaire. 
Her mother’s letter concluded with an offer to 
receive her again with open arms; her, but not 
her husband “‘ the man,” as she termed him. 

Charles Mortimer left home that morning to 
see a friend who had offered to obtain a situation 
for him in a merchant’s office. At all events it 
would be bread for the present. Joyfully he re- 
turned home, no longer with poverty staring him 
in the face. Despair, in the masquerade of Hope, 
led him to his door, and then flinging off the 
mask glared upon him. Kate was gone! He 
found a cold letter, yet one she had meant for a 
kind one, saying that for both their interests she 


~ had returned home, in the hope of softening her 


parents’ hearts, but he was informed that he was 
not an invited guest, nor could she see him at 
present. 

Charles Mortimer felt the blow keenly ; he sat 
like one bewildered. Then he wrote to her and 
pleaded, implored her to return ; he would work, 
slave—do anything, if she would only come and 
cheer him with her presence. 

Cold indeed was the letter.she wrote him in re- 
ply. She begged he would be more reasonable, 
more generous, after all the injury she had en- 
dured in consequence of his selfish conduct. She 
would write, but she begged of him to leave her 
in peace, or certain ruin must ensue. Charles’s 
conscience told him he was acting rightly, so he 
persisted in all gentleness and love to urge her 
duty as a wife, her position in this voluntary sep- 
aration; but Kate, though only weak herself, 
had an unscrupulous mother, one who would 


have preferred anything, sooner than have be 
daughter lose caste. 

Charles gave up his situation in the city, j, 
had no powerful friends, so he went to a lin) 
quiet New England village and became s¢ho) 
teacher. His profits were small, and in that quie 
spot Kate’s hamble husband was unknown—f,. 
gotten by all. The privations for the few moni} 
of her married life made the splendor of her hom 
more appreciated. 

Months passed and her very position made bey 
seem more attractive to many. Separated fron 
her husband! Those who could not hope j 
become that to her, ventured boldly to whisper 
affection. Others, themselves bound by tix, 
presumed even more; perhaps they were hy 
equals. At first this flattered her; but many 
an hour came, in which she struggled ® 
chase away an ever-coming vision of pure, holy 
joy; ofa love which clings around a husband’ 
neck. In the whirl of fashion, she tried not w 
think ; but thought comes in the dreams, over 
which we are powerless, and more than one 
when the poison of passion had been breathed 
into her ear, the vision of night gave her back to 
holy peace and love. Stronger and stronger 
waged the war within her breast, the fiercer when 
she saw how little her mother cared for her danger 

One night, a man high in social position, mar. 
ried, with whom she had been more free, because 
he was married and she felt more secure, flung 
himself on his knees as gracefully as any ox 
might do it, and implored her to fly with him. 

Kate shrank back aghast. Was this the result 
of her kindness of manner tohim? A film came 
over her mental sight. She almost dreaded look- 
ing within. With a strong effort she did soa 
last, and there in her heart, safely enshrined, she 
found Charles Mortimer. <A deep, sobbing sigh 
relieved her terror, and then she burst into tear. 
What she said to the one before her she never 
remembered ; but from that day, neither at ball 
or fete, did any one see Kate Mortimer. 

And the village schoolmaster. He went onli 
own quiet way ; but in all that quiet he was not 
halfso lonely as Kate, surrounded as she was by 
her friends and family. Charles Mortimer maée 
many friends. Every village child loved it 
teacher. He taught in love ; every one laid ther 
burdens on his shoulders, for he had none of bis 
own, they thought, to bear, so they made bis 
carry every weighty load. Thus Charles Mortimer 
almost lost the habit of thinking of himself or of 
his own cares. 

“Mr. Mortimer, do come down to the how 
and speak with a poor young woman who cailt 
in last night, and seems quite sick.” 
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It was the wife of the landlord of the village 
tavern who spoke. 

“Bat, my good lady,” answered he, “I cannot 
intrade on persons whom I do not know.” 

“ But she’s been asking for some good man to 
consult with her, she seems in great trouble.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Hartley, it is not my place. 
Pray go to your minister. It is his business, not 
mine. Who is she?” 

‘ «Don’t know, Mr. Mortimer. She: is dressed 
plainly, and keeps her head hanging down, but 
she’s handsome, I should say. She asked for you.” 

“For me?” he exclaimed. ‘“ How could she 
know me?” He felt tremulous, but without an 
idea of the truth. He never dreamed it could be 
his Kate, but the landlady continued urging him, 
with the assurance that though the stranger had 
not asked for him by name, she had inquired for 
the good village teacher, who could aid her with 
his counsel. ‘Thus urged, Mortimer sallied forth 
in the gray twilight of an October evening. 

When he entered the little inn, he found that 
the poor woman, ill and in trouble, had fallen 
into a momentary forgetfulness in sleep, for she 
had been confined to her bed since the morn- 
ing. Mortimer sat patiently by the parlor fire, 
listening to all the many conjectures about the 
guest in the other room. 

“You mind, Mr. Mortimer, if I’m not right,” 
said the landlady, atlast. ‘ It must be Jackson’s 
daughter, pretty Jane, as they called her; she ran 
away last year with that gay fellow from New 
York—poor girl—she’s come home ruined, and 
wants you to speak with her father, for don’t I 
see, how she hides her face, and I believe her 
lying in bed is just a sham that you shan’t look 
on her countenance.” 

“ Poor girl, God help her !’’ exclaimed Charles, 
his heart already warmed towards one in such 
apparent sorrow. “ God knows I should respect 
her trouble and not strive to pry into her secrets !”” 

At this moment a little bell in the room up 
stairs was rung, and the landlady hurried up. 
Down she came in a few moments. 

“Just as I suspected,” she whispered, “ she 
asks to see you, but without any light.” 

Gently Charles Mortimer entered the room 
above, and seating himself beside the bed, he drew 
the curtain between himself and its occupant. 

“You sent for me, I believe?” he said, ina 
low tone. “Of what service can I be to you ?” 

“Not by name, sir,” she uttered quickly, but 
in a very low tone, replying to the first part of 
his sentence, “for I do not know it.” 

“My name is Mortimer,” he said. 

There was a pause for some moments, and he 


heard her sigh deeply. 
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“Tell meif Ican in any way serve you,” he 
said, again. “I will gladly do so.” 

“ Gladly? willingly ?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“Yes, on my honor, in any way in my power. 
We are sent on earth to aid one another. Love 
one another is a divine law.’’ 

“ Sir,” she whispered, with broken sobs, “I’ve 
wronged one to whom I owed all gratitude.” 

“Tis a pity,” he said, gently; “‘ ingratitude is 
a self scourge ; it carries its penalty with it. I 
do hope you exaggerate your fault, my poor girl.” 

“You call me what I am not, sir,” she replied, 
“Tam not a girl; I am married.” 

A bolt of agony shot through Mortimer’s 
heart, and he placed his hand on his bosom to 
quell the spasm. 

“Married,” she uttered again, in a suppressed 
tone, “married, and have forsaken, wronged my 
husband. I listened to false counsels and flat- 
tering tongues, to all who would have misled me.” 

“God help you indeed, my poor woman!” he 
said, with deep emotion. 

She was weeping bitterly. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, again; 
“shall I take you to your friends ?” 

“Friends! I have none but my husband.” 

“But if you have so deeply wronged him, 
will he re—” he spoke hesitatingly. 

“TI have been thoughtless, erring, but not 
guilty—on my life not guilty!” she said, inter- 
rupting him in agony. . 

“Then be comforted,” he said, gently; and 
moving back the curtain, he took the hand invol- 
untarily which had been raised to fling back the 
charge of guilt. ‘“ Be comforted. We are all 
weak, erring creatures. He must forgive you. I 
will go to him.” 

“Will he love me again? ©, say he will!” 

“He will—he must! 0, ten times more than 
ever, if he have any heart !” exclaimed Mortimer, 
“for indeed the lost lamb restored is precious.” 

“Love me—O, me, my husband! my Char- 
ley!” exclaimed Kate, rising up and flinging her 
arms around his neck, “for I love none but you 
in the wide world.” 

Need we record his answer? The lip which 
forgave but never spoke—the arms which drew 
her to his strong heart, as he had never before 
strained her—and her sobbing accents of great 
joy, as she told how she had fled all once more, 
to be with him and share his poverty. 

Mrs. Lyndhurst stormed at the degenerate 
taste of her daughter, but her husband, pompous 
a3 he was, had a father’s heart, and made asettle- 
ment on the young couple, who at last realized 
that dream “love in a cottage,” for Kate had 
tried the great world, and found it but tinsel. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE TIMES. 

There is always aset of people who are grum- 
bling about the days they live in, who even look 
backward—never forward—and find their stand- 
ard of excellence in some remote period when 
everything differed from the usages of the pres- 
ent. Nothing pleases—nothing satisfies them ; 
art has no beauties, science no wonders for their 
dulled vision. These /audatores temporis acti— 
eulogists of by-gones—are what Young America 
terms old fogies, and if there is any term of rep- 
robation more severe than another, it ought to 
be applied to them. But there is another class, 
equally reprehensible and more dangerous—the 
optimists, the men who believe that “ whatever 
is, is right.” The mere existence of an idea, or 
set of ideas, a fashion, a manner of thinking or 
acting, is enough to satisfy them. If they ad- 
mit the existence of any evil, it is only when 
that evil proves a failure. The foiled filibuster 
may be derided and condemned; but the suc- 
cessfal ruffian who folds the blood-stained and 
stolen robe of empire round his person, is a hero. 
With them, the fugitive swindler who gets off to 
a foreign country, with half a million dollars be- 
longing to friends and neighbors in his hands, 
must not be harshly spoken of. 

But we are neither of the optimist nor the old 
fogy school. While we recognize the grand 
onward movement of society, we cannot but be 
sensible of the occasional jarrings and oscilla- 
tions of the machinery, and there are some things 
in the aspect of society well calculated to excite 
some alarm. Among these is the frenzied activ- 
ity exhibited in the pursuit of wealth, the mania 
for speculation which has invaded all classes, the 
almost universal worship of the golden calf. 
This has led to over-trading, over banking, over- 
crowding of all commercial channels, over-tasking 
of all energies. In the wearing, suffocating, 
grinding strife for gold, the human race is dwarf- 
ing its intellect and weakening its physique. 
Health and higher culture are bartered away for 
dross. A man is not valued so much for what 
he is, as for what he has ; less prized for the pos- 
session of that which fits him for a glorious 
hereafter, than for that which fits him for a glit- 
tering present. In the train of accumulating 
wealth, and much of it fictitious, comes that 
baneful luxury which has sapped the strength of 
so many nations., The extravagance of the 
times is really alarming. It is appalling to 
reckon up the cost of palatial structares and of 
sumptuous furniture, and to mark the costly 
dresses which flutter in the streets of our great 
cities. The dazzling extravagance of city life, 
the golden glory of the bubbles that speculators 


are incessantly inflating, tempt hundreds of 
thousands from the paths of honest industry ang 
toil. Labor is thrown into the shade—pariic. 
ularly agricultural labor. Sturdy young men 
forsake the plough, as soon as they are eman- 
cipated from paternal authority, and rush into 
the over-crowded avenues of trade to take their 
chances in the great commercial lottery in which 
not one man in a hundred more than wins a 
livelihood—in which the pathway is strewn with 
wrecks, with broken fortunes, and with blighted 
hopes. Not that commerce is not a noble pur- 
suit; but the trouble lies in overdoing it, in de. 
stroying the balance of employment. Agricul- 
ture is neglected to such an extent, the number 
of the non-producing, trading and manufacturing 
and speculating people so overbears the produc. 
ing population, that food is not raised in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply the demand, or, to 
speak more correctly, the supply is so limited, 
that the cost of necessary provisions almost ex- 
hausts the resources of the laborer who has only 
his moderate wages to depend upon. Such are 
some of the material evils of the times. If we 
glance at the moral world, we are startled by the 
spectres of guilt that cross the vista in grim pro- 
cession. Murder no longer seeks its victim in 
the night-time, but strikes him down in the broad 
face of day. Robbery is no longer perpetrated 
in the silent watches of the night, but seizes its 
prey in the broad gaslight of early evening. 
Crimes against the person are marked by fearful 
audacity of commission; and crimes against 
property by fearful frequency, and by being no 
longer confined to the desperate, but perpetrated 
by persons enjoying the confidence of society, 
and not impelled to steal by hunger. 

But shall we conclude from all this that ruin 
awaits us? We take no such hopeless view of 
thefuture. Many of the evils, to which we have 
adverted, are temporary delusions. In a free 
country, with such a history as ours, a healthy 
reaction always follows an unhealthy excitement. 
Severe reverses in speculation, and excessive 
trading, will be fraught with a warning that will 
produce a change in the manner of doing bus- 
iness. Agriculture, after being neglected, will 
recall its wandering votaries. Colossal. fortunes 
will no longer be sought, but competence strug- 
gled for and won; and men will be more 
esteemed for their taste and intellectual acquire- 
ments, than for the splendor of their furniture 
and the costliness of their equipage. If it be 
“a mad world, my masters,”’ it is not hopelessly 
insane. At least this country, with its basis of 
sound sense and ample resources, is not past 
hoping for, praying for, and living for. 
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A PRAYER FOR GRACE, 


BY BEATRICE. 


Father in heaven! I bow before thee, 
An humble suppliant at thy shrine; 

Entreatingly, I would implore thee 
To list, O God, to prayer of mine! 


Father, thou knowest all my weakness! 
Thou knowest how my soul has erred! 

Give me a portion of thy meekness, 
Teach me, O Father, but the word! 


Thou knowest in thy heavenly wisdom, 
How much of grace and strength I need; 

Vast thou not seen how cares oppress me? 
How oft my soul is doomed to bleed? 


Thou knowest, thou alone, how often 
I need thy strengthening arm to guide; 
What is too harsh within me, soften ; 
What is too lofty, make just pride! 


0, give me fuith to do thy mission, 
Whate’er that mission, Father, be; 
To heavenly joy is the admission— 
Since Thou art Heaven, and Heaven’s with Thee! 


Then let the unction of thy spirit 

Flow o'er my soul to cleanse each fll; 
So, Father, wil! I strive to merit, 

And know none but thy sovereign will! 
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MR. HENBODY’S HAPPY THOUGHT, 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Mr. Orrnevs Hensopy was one of that en- 
viable class of our fellow-citizens known to their 
wives as jealous husbands. He was a man of 
means and leisure, and divided his time about 
equally between watching his wife and playing on 
the flute. He may have inherited a passion for 
music, and wished to seem worthy of his Pagan 
name; but, whether or no, he was assiduous in 
his attentions to the flute, and though he was a 
very poor player, kept his mouth and fingers go- 
ing upon it with such inveteracy, as greatly to 
disturb the nerves of Mrs.. Henbody and the 
neighbors. So she often scolded him, fora boro. 

“That's the way, Harriet! Whenever I try to 
take a little comfort, you are miserable. My 
flute is my friend, and therefore you hate it. 
Can’t you let me have this little relief, in the 
midst of the wretchedness you cause me ?” 

“You are the cause of your own unhappiness, 
by your unfounded suspicions. I am sorry I ever 
gave up my maiden name to become a Henbody! 
And then to be disturbed by such music !” 

“Let me alone, woman, and let me toot.” 

“You don’t know how to toot. You ought to 
have a tutor,” replied she. 


MR. HENBODY’S HAPPY THOUGHT. 
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“Pity your mother hadn’t tutored you, in the 
way that you should go! Then I should have had 
a good, steady, constant wife, and not been driven 
to melancholy and despair.” And he went on 
playing, regardless of the wry face she made. 

“T declare I see no end to this double torture,” 
she exclaimed. ‘ Nothing but flutation and re- 
proach, from one week’s end to another.” 

“ Am I not a good husband, ma’am ?” 

“No, you are not! You don’t place any con- 
fidence in me!” 

“ You den’t have toe labor, Harriet.” 

“IT do labor—under your confounded jealousy. 
I mean to go and consult Mrs. Sly, the fortune- 
teller, and see if she can’t see anything better for 
me in the future.” 

“ Fortune teller! pshaw ! humbug. Better con- 
sult your conscience! You'll get litue satisfaction 
from either, though.” 

“As much as you'll get from that horrid flute !” 
retorted Mrs. Henbody, rushing to the glass to 
see if rage had much distorted her really beauti- 
ful visage. ‘‘ Ishall go tosee her this afternoon, 
at four o’clock, if I’m alive,” she added, arrang- 
ing her curls coquettishly. “Tm anxious to 
know what’s going to become of me.” 

“ J can tell you that !—going to ruin as fast as 
possible, Mrs. Henbody. And I'd like to know 
what is going to become of me?” 

“Ugh! Nobody cares, you ugly creature,” re- 
plied his wife, twitching her elbows in a huff, and 

bouncing out of the room. 

Henbody for awhile kept on fluting, with his 

legs crossed, when suddenly he started up. 

“A happy thought—a very happy thought! 
find out all I can; I’vea right to. see 
Mrs. Sly beforehand, and put her on the right 
track. These fortune-telling people will do and 
say anything for money. I'll bribe her; and my 
coot of a wife, who is goose enough to believe in 
such things, will doubtless tell her enough to 
give me a clue to her real doings—perhaps say 
enough to justify a divorce! Who knows?” 

This question was apparently put to the flute 
and the surrounding furniture ; but they made no 
answer, and Mr. Henbody soon after repaired to 
the house of Mrs. Sly. She was an elderly: lady, 
with a great globe of a forehead and a very:long 
nose, which seemed sharpened for the express 
purpose of piercing into the future. She had one 
of those hawklike, derisive looking eyes—two of 
them—which belong to double-dealers, and aid 
them in seeing the soft side of other people and 
taking advantage of it. She picked up a toler- 
able living, at fifty cents a time, from the miscel- 
laneous stream of credulous humanity which 
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glided by chance over her threshold; and per- 
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haps this encouraged her to invest so largely in 
the article of snuff, in the use of which, like 
Napoleon, she was profuse and dirty. 

“ You are the fortune-teller, I presume?’ said 
Mr. Henbody, brushing up his hair, as he took a 
seat before her. 

“Tam, sir,” replied the prophetess, solemnly. 
“ The divine gift vouchsafed to the chosen seers 
of old has been given to me, to dirveet the un- 
wary, to eniighten the blind, and to encourage 
the desponding—” 

“At fifty cents a head,” said Henbody, inter- 
rupting her ; ‘‘isn’t it?” 

She looked grave for a moment, at the irrever- 
ent interruption ; but seeing that her visitor was 
disposed to be matter-of fact, she softened down 
her assumed austerity and replied: 

“ That is the regular price—though we make 
a discount for families.’’ 

“We? Are there more than one of you?’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Sly, smiling at the question. 
“T use the term we in common with royalty and 
the editors.” 

“And you have a perfect right to do so, con- 
sidering your extraordinary gift and the fact that 
when you speak, you speak not only for your- 
self, but also for the Fates—and for the Furies, 
too, for what I know !’”’ 

Mrs. Sly could not help laughing outright at 
Mr. Henbody’s language, and remarked : 

“ You are correct, Mr. Henbody, and inclined 

to be comical.” 

“Comical? Not at all, ma’am. Just the re- 
vverse. And now I’ll let you into the secret of 
rmy visit, and if you will be faithful to me, I will 
; pay you five dollars. My wife is coming here 

this afternoon, and will ask you to tell her for- 
tune. You usually ask questions, as well as 
answer them, I believe ?”’ 

“I do,” said Mrs. Sly. 

‘“Ask as many as you can—get all the infor- 
ymation you can from her, regarding her feelings 
affections and intentions—”’ 

“Ah, I see. You are jealous of her,” inter- 
.pupted Mrs. Sly, holding up her forefinger. 

“And as she is credulous—else she wouldn’t 
- come to you—you may be able to get information 
‘frem her which will be of use to me.” 

“I will do so,” replied the fortune-teller. “And 

yeu wish to overhear all that is said %’” 


“Certainly. Pat me where I can hear, and I 
shall -be-catisfied. Don’t you think it’s a happy 


. thought of mine ?” 


’“ Very—you must be in a happy mood,” said 


‘Mrs. Sly, with some sarcasm. “But 


“T'll ran the risk, if you pump her well, my 
dearma’am. Where shall I hide?” 

“ Here,” said the fortune-teller, pointing to a 
seat behind a sort of veiled counter, where she 
sat on a high stool, when telling the destinies of 
her foolish visitors. “These curtains, when 
parted, will reveal me, but conceal you ; and you 
can suggest whatever questions you wish, and I 
wiil ask her.” 

“And I will pay you five dollars,” said the ex- 
cited Henbody ; and, after some further explana- 
tion of his jealousy, the bell rang and Mrs. Sly 
went down to the door, and the husband con- 
cealed himself. Soon afterwards Mrs. Sly came 
into the room with Mrs. Henbody, who put off 
her shawl and bonnet, took a seat, and after a 
short conversation, Mrs, Sly mounted her stool 
behind the counter, put aside the curtains and 
displayed to Mrs. Henbody’s gaze a formidable 
array of globes, charts, hour-glasses, telescopes, 
eards and other mystic symbols of her science. 
“Advance, and let me examine your hand,” 


said the fortune-teller, in a stern voice. 

Mrs. Henbody obeyed, and the examination 
was made—Henbody, from his veiled corner, 
having a view of all. 

“ You are a married woman.” 

“Yes—O dear!” said Mrs, Henbody, with a 
sigh, sinking into her seat. 

“You were born under a lucky star, but the 
conflict of the spheres has been such as to jostle 
your equilibrium, and partially extinguish your 
natural brilliancy.” 

“ True, very true,” groaned Mrs. Henbody. 
“ My odious husband !” 

“ What a fool she is, to be sure,” muttered the 
enraged husband, in his hiding-place. 

“ You must tell me of what you intend to do, 
that I may see if you are more under the guid- 
ance of your natural or unnatural influences at 
present,” said the fortune-teller. 

“ Natural enough—for a jade of a wife who 
wants everybody to fall in: leve with her!” 
sneered Henbody. 

“Silence! She will overhear you,” remon- 
strated Mrs. Sly, in a whisper. 

“Tam in love with another!” said the wife 
faintly. 

“ That’s what you have done. I ask what you 
intend to do?” said the prophetess. 

“To elope with him.” 

“With whom ?” 

“ Now for his name!” thought Henbody, lay 
ing his ears back, to hear more distinctly. 

There was a brief pause. 

“1 am telling you in confidence,” said the wife. 


uwhat she.tells will not be worth knowing ?” 


“ You may trust me,” said Mrs. Sly, loftily. 
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* His name is John Featherbag,” said the wife, 
putting her handkerchief to her face and sobbing. 

“Do not weep, my child,” said the fortune- 
teller, touching the concealed husband with her 
foot. “It is the best thing you can do. This 
man is the star with which your own assimilates, 
as I perceive at once by consulting the heavenly 
signs. When do you intend to go, and how” 

“ She must be a natural focl, if she tells that,’’ 
muttered Henbody; “but there’s no knowing 
what these creatures wont do, when a fortune- 
teller gets hold of them.” 

“In a carriage, this evening, at nine o’clock,” 
said Mrs. Henbody. ‘ My husband, the brute, 
will be at the club, as usual, and Featherbag and 
L are to ride off to Clovertown together.” 

“Are you, though?” thought the husband. 
“Maybe something might interfere with that nice 
little plan! Of all fools under the sun, female 
fools are the silliest, I do believe. Perhaps I 
wont be round about that time to-night! Oho! 


perhaps not.” 

“T see a comet in the line of the two stars,” 
said the fortune-teller, consulting a map. ‘“ This 
signifies that you will go off in a carriage and 
that your steps will be prosperous. You have 
decided wisely, Mrs. Henbody. Henceforth your 
destiny will be a happy one.” 

“Shall I have any children?’ asked Mrs. 
Henbody, in a*tone of voice that seemed to show 
that she was brightening up at the intelligence. 

“T guess not,” said Mrs. Sly, putting aside 
her maps, “‘as I see no shooting stars along the 
route. The sky is clear and cloudless.” 

“That’s about all I wish to know,” said the 
wife, rising, resuming her bonnet and shawl and 
paying the price. ‘Good afternoon, madam. 
If everything turns out right, and my husband 
should die in the meantime, I will pay you hand- 
somely when I return this way, some day.” 

And she took her leave. 

“ When she returns this way, some day!”’ ex- 
claimed Henbody, starting up as soon as she had 
gone. “ That’s cool—that is. Whew! I’m all 
in a perspiration. There’s your five dollars, 
ma’am. Got more’n my money’s worth. I’m 
perfectly satisfied. Going to elope, is she?” 
continued he, in great agitation, striding the 
apartment. “I thought something was in the 
wind. John Featherbag! John Featherbag ! who 
the deuce is John Featherbag? But never mind, 
ma'am. Keep ita secret. I'll put a stop to this 
business in a way they little think. Good-by— 
I'm in a hurry !” 

That evening, at a few minutes before nine, a 
carriage containing one passenger, enveloped in a 
hage cloak, stopped at the front door of Mr. 
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Henbody’s residence, and immediately after- 
wards a woman, also closely mufiled, came 
hastily out and entered the vehicle, and it was at 
once driven rapidly away to Clovertown, the 
driver having had previous directions. 

As the reader may conjecture, the male pas- 
senger was no other than Mr. Henbody. He 
had inquired at a neighboring stable, and ascer- 
tained that a carriage had there been ordered for 
his house at nine precisely, the gentleman who 
ordered it being to enter at the stable and ride 
to the house, from which a lady was to accom- 
pany him to the town mentioned. Henbody 
altered the time to fifteen minutes before nine, 
and ordered the carriage for himself, thus taking 
the stranger’s place, whoever he might be. 

Away rolled the carriage out of the city, and 
over the rural roads, neither of the parties inside 
speaking a word to each other. 

““My wife,” thought Henbody, under his 
cloak, “is too mach agitated at the thought of 
her great crime. She cannot speak. No won- 
der! How amazed she will be when we get to 
the hotel in Clovertown, and she finds that I am 
not her paramour, Featherbag, but her lawful 
husband, Henbody. My vengeance will be com- 
plete. What a happy thought that was of 
mine!” 

At last the carriage reached Clovertown, and 
they drove up to the hotel. Henbody alighted, 
whispered to the driver to wait, assisted his 
companion out, and they entered a private room 
together, where, shutting the door, with rapidly 
beating heart, the husband threw off his disguise. 

Behold me, Harriet !’’ he exclaimed, as she 
sat with her back towards him and her face still 
covered with her handkerchief. “ Faithless wife ! 
This is I, and not the villain Featherbag!’”’ And 
he struck what was intended to be a very effective 
tragic attitude, but caused his figure to represent, 
as nearly as possible, the letter X. 

Yet instead of astonishing, he was himself 
astonished at that moment, for the woman rose, 
uncovered her face, and disclosed to his mortified 
view the features, not of his wife, but his cham- 
bermaid, Miss Cerulia Bingo ! 

A long whistle of wonder and perplexity 
escaped the staring Henbody, after which Ceru- 
lia, recovering from a fit of laughter as well as 
she could, announced that the fortune-teller had 
deceived him. 

“She told your wife what to say, before she 
went up stairs, and so put you on the wrong 
track—and she bribed me to get into the car- 
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riage. 
“ How did she know J was coming in it ?”’ 
“It was all arranged with the stable-keeper.” 
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*‘ There is no such man as Featherbag, then ?”’ 

“O yes, sir,” said Cerulia, gravely. ‘She 
said there was such a man, but that’s not his 
name. Another carriage, from another stable, 
was to come for him and Mrs. Henbody, as soon 
as we were out of the way. I suppose they’ve 
both got off, long before this time.” 

“ Eloped !—do you mean?” asked Henbody, 
eghast, seizing Cerulia by the shoulder. 

“No less,” said the servant, beginning to be 
alarmed at his aspect. 

“ Then—here—get into the carriage—quick ! 
Waiter, take your pay—no time to be lost—get 
in! Coachman, drive like lightning back to the 
city—you Jezebel! I’ll have you arrested for 
big—no, I’ll have her arrested for bigamy, and 
him for—and you for—O dear!” 

With frantic expressions like these, he forced 
the girl into the carriage, seated himself, and fell 
back in a half-insensible condition; while the 
horses, put to the top of their speed, bore them 
back to the house again, a drive of seven or eight 
miles. 

“I’m going in to get a glass—no, a bottle of 
wine, to steady my nerves,” said he to the driver, 
as he alighted and ran up his door-steps; “and 
then drive me to the Chief of Police.” m 

And he thrust open his door and rushed up to 
the parlor, expecting, of course, to find it empty. 
But here a new astonishment was ready for him. 
It appeared to him in no other shape than that 
of his wife, whom he had imagined far away at 
this time ! 

“Forgive me, dear Orpheus !” she exclaimed, 
rushing to him and throwing her white arms 
around his neck, while her bright eyes looked 
with imploring beauty into his. 

“ Never!’’ said he, endeavoring to counterfeit 
anger, while the tears of joy that fell from his 
eyes belied his words. “ It is unpardonable.” 

“ But you were so jealous !”’ pleaded she. 

“A pretty wild goose chase you have led me,” 
said he, coloring up, as Cerulia entered. “I’ma 
laughing-stock.”” 

“Perhaps you would have been, had I been 
as faithless as you supposed,” said she, giving 
him such a kiss as melted him down completely. 
“J ought to be jealous, not you; for have you 
not just eloped with a young woman? Fie! 
But I forgive you, on condition that you will 
never do so again, and make me perfectly happy 
by being jealous no more.” 

“Agreed, by thunder!” cried Mr. Henbody, 
quite overwhelmed with emotion. “I have 
acted like a fool, all along, apd I have justly 
been served so. Jealousy, avaunt!”’ 

And this was the winding up of the affair. 


THE GUILLOTINE AND GARROTE, 

The guillotine consists simply of two upright 
posts, surmounted by a cross-beam, and grooved 
for the purpose of guiding an oblique edged 
knife, the back of which is heavily weighted to 
make it fall swiftly and with force, when the cord 
by which it is held aloft is let go. Though, as is 
generally known, it takes its name from Joseph 
Ignace Guillotin, a physician of Paris, who car- 
ried its adoption in the French National Assem- 
bly on March 20, 1792, yet it is an error to sup- 
pose that he was the inventor, for it had been in 
use in many parts of Germany, in England, 
Scotland and Italy, centuries before his day. In 
fact, Guillotin had nothing more to do with it 
than to bring it to the notice of the Assembly. 
The real mover in the affair was the famous sur- 
geon Antoine Louis, but his designs would never 
have been carried out but for the mechanical in- 
genuity of a young German, named Schimdt, 
then residing in Paris, The first execution with 
the new machine took place at Paris, April 25, 
1792. Itis anerror to suppose that Guillotin 
was the first victim of the newinstrument. It is 
true that he was imprisoned, and nearly fell a 
victim to the carnage of the revolution; but he 
escaped, and after the termination of his polit- 
ical career, resumed the functions of a physician, 
and became one of the founders of the Academy 
of Medicine at Paris. He died May 26, 1814, 
aged 76, after enjoying, up to his last moments, 
the esteem of all who knew him. One of the 
earliest pictorial representations of the guillotine, 
dating from a period considerably antecedent to 
the French revolution, pictures the machine, with 
a sort of prophetic bitterness, as worked bya 
devil. 

Instead of the guillotine, the “garrote”’ is the 
mode of execution in use among most of the 
Spanish nations of America. It is thus described 
in a Jamaica journal, detailing the execution of 
General Lopez at Havana, Sept 1, 1851: “The 
prisoner is made to sit in a kind of chair with a 
high back, to which his head is fastened by means 
of an iron clasp, which encloses his neck, and is 
attached to the back by a screw. When the sig- 
nal is given, the screw is turned several times, 
which strangles the victim and breaks his neck.” 
It is sometimes spoken of as a barbarous mode 
of execution, but as it never fails and is instan- 
taneous, there is perhaps reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the epithet. 
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Grizr.—Grief, Lamartine tells us, knits two 
hearts in closer bonds than happiness ever can, 
and common sufferings are far stronger links 
than common joys. > 
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Curious Matters, 


A Curious Verdict in Virginia. 
At the Hartford Superior Court, as we learn from a 
dent of the Pet g (Va.) Express, a land 

suit was decided in a novel way. It depended upon the 
boundaries of a tract ‘‘at the head of Hodge's creek.” 
The testimony as to where the head of the creek is, was 
so conflicting, that the jury could not agree. Butas the 
costs had swelled to a greater amount than the value of 
the land, the jury proposed as a P that the 
land should be sold, the proceeds equally iivided between 
plaintiff and defendant, and each party pay his own 
costs. This was agreed to, and the suit ended. 


A Poisoned Valley. 

A singular discovery has recently been made near Bat- 
ten, in Java, of a poisoned valley. It is about half a 
mile in circumference, of an oval shape, and about thirty 
feet deep. The bottom of it appeared to be flat, without 
any vegetation, and a few large stones scattered here and 
there. Skeletons of human beings, tigers, bears, deer, 
and all sorts of birds and wild animals, lay about in pro- 
fusion. The ground on which they lay at the bottom 
appeared to be a hard, sandy substance, and no vapor 
was perceived. Dogs and other animals thrown in, never 
moved their limbs after a few minutes. 


A Singular Discovery. 

Mr. A. J. Bell, of Kentucky, recently cut from the 
heart of a maple tree a something which has a nearly 
perfect human face, eyes, nose, mouth, forehead, chin, 
cheeks somewhat shrivelled now, but which, when found, 
were plump and smooth. It is about the size of a goose 
egg, and is much the shape, save where the smooth sur- 
face is varied by the outline of the features, and all of it, 
except the fuce, is covered by a substance remarkably re- 
sembling hair. Itis unquestionably a fungus, and the 
wonder is the perfection of the face. 


The Golden Tooth. 

In 1593 it was reported that a Silesian child, seven 
years old, had lost all its teeth, and that a golden tooth 
had grown in the place of a natural double one. One 
learned man after another wrote volumes on this marvel, 
and nothing was wanting to recommend these erudite 
writings to posterity, but proof that the tooth was gold. 
A goldsmith examined it, and found it a natural tooth, 
artificially gilt. 


A Combination of Relics. 

Charles A. Grace has placed a cane in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, made from a piece of one of the tim- 
bers of the frigate Philadelphia, burnt in Tripoli by Com. 
Stephen Decatur; the head froma part of the old frigate 
Constitution; the brass ferule from a piece of the binna- 
cle of the frigate Guerriere; and the iron on the end 
from @ bolt, one of the original fastenings of the frigate 
Macedonian, captured by Com. Decatur. 

Peculiar Custom. 

A custom was instituted in the city of Toulouse by 
Charlemague, that at Easter every Christian might give a 
box on the ear to a Jew, whenever he chanced to meet 
him, as a mark of contempt for the pation which had, at 
that season, crucified the Saviour of mankind. This 
sruel custom was in the course of centuries commuted 
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The Sperm Whale. 

The head ofa large sperm whale will weigh about 35 
tons, and 45 barrels of pure spermaceti have been taken 
from his case which is a mere vein in his head, compared 
with the remaining part, which consists of four-fifths of 
the head, and is called ‘‘ white horse ”—a sinewy gristle, 


which is impenetrable to a sharp axe. Large copper 
bolts have been found imbedded in the heads of some of 
them, caused by their attacks and destruction of vessels 
on the bottom of the sea. 

Ancient Mark of Emphasis. 

In a toll case tried at Bedford, England, Mr. Devon, 
who was brought from the Record office to produce some 
translations from ‘‘ Doomsday Book,’’ stated in his evi- 
dence the singular fact that in many old manuscripts, 
when particular emphasis was given to words, it was cus- 
tomary, instead of underlining them, as at the present 
day, to run a pen completely across the words, in the 
same manner as we now erase them. 


Clergymen fighting Duels. 

In 1764, the Rev. Mr. Hill was killed in a duel by Cor- 
net Gardener of the Carbineers. The Rev. Mr. Bate fought 
two duels, and was subsequently created a baronet, and 
preferred to a deanery after he had fought another duel; 
and the Rev. Mr. Allen killed a Mr. Delany in a duel in 
Hyde Park, London, without any lesiastical ’ 
though the judge strongly charged his guilt to the jury. 


Remarkable Case. 

A remarkable case of existence under privation of food 
is spoken of in the Rochester papers. Mr. J&n Ellis, of 
Henrietta, who made an attempt on his life by cutting his 
throat some weeks since, has not been able to take nour- 
ishment for twenty-seven days. He suffers but little pain 
and but slight diminution of strength. Hecommunicates 
with his family by means of a slate and pencil. 


Artificial Stone. 

An artificial stone is now made by a combination of 
fifteen parts clean sand, five parts calcined plaster, and 
four parts animal blood. When first mixed the composi- 
tion is about the consistency of stiff mortar, and the 
most fragile plaster-mould is sufficient for its retention 
during the few hours necessary to its perfection of form. 


Strange Pilgrimage. 

Catherine de Medicis made a vow that if certain under- 
takings of hers prospered, she would send a pilgrim on 
foot to Jerusalem, and that every three steps he advanced 
he should go one back. A citizen of Verbeiie actually ac- 
plished this tedious journey, and was liberally reward- 
ed by the queen, being well paid and made a noble. His 
coat of arms had a cross and a branch of a palm-tree. 


Queer Clerical Customs. 

A stand for an hour-glass remains in many Evglish 
pulpits. Arector of Bibury used to preach two hours, 
regularly turning the glass. After the text, the esquire 
of the parish withdrew, smoked his pipe, and returned 
to the blessing. Lecturer’s pulpits had also hour-glasses. 
The priest had sometimes a watch found by the parish. 


Growing Stone. 

The Scientific American describes a wonderful stone 
now in the possession of Mr. Beach, of Leslie, Michigan, 
which by sim»le exposure to the air is increased an eighth 
ofan inch in length, and the same in diameter. It is the 
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most perfect white, transparent, and will cut glass. 


The Florist. 


Bring flowers to crown the cup and lute! 
Bring flowers—the bride is near! 

Bring flowers to soothe the captive's cell— 
Bring flowers to strew the bier! 


Pink culture. 

If you water pinks too much, their roots become rot- 
ten; and if you suffer them to be too dry, they become 
diseased. Beware of extremes. The best rule is to keep 
them just moist. A fine pink should not have sharp- 
pointed flower leaves; they should be round and even at 
their edges, and the colors should be well defined, not 
running one into the other. The flower should be large ; 
it should possess a great many leaves, and form a sort of 
dome Piping and slipping, is the most expeditious mode 
of propagating plants from any selected pink. 


Trees and Shrubs. 

Young trees and shrubs—such as rose bushes—if re- 
ceived from a distant nursery and appear dry and with- 
ered, should be treated as follows: dig a trench in the 
ground just as long as the trees or shrubs and roots, and 
lay them down in this; cover with a little dirt, pour on a 
pail of water, and then cover all over with six inches of 
earth. In forty-eight hours the buds will be swelled out 
full, and you can then plant them out. This was the 
method recommended by the lamented Downing. 
Vermin on Flowers. 

Vermin, of whatever kind, are troublesome pests among 
flower-plaffts, often injuring the choicest specimens, be- 
sides being otherwise disagreeable. To get rid of them, 
scatter a little oatmeal where they abound, about sun- 
down; and, by making a survey an hour later, a multi- 
tude of them will be found congregated together, when 
they may be gathered up and destroyed. 

Evergreens. 

All evergreens of a hard-wooded nature are propagated 
rapidly by layers in June or July. This is the method: 
dig round tree or shrub, and bend down the pliable 
branches; lay them into the earth, and secure them 
there with hooked or forked sticks. Lay down all the 
young shoots on each branch, and cover them with earth 
about five inches deep, leaving the tops out about two, 
three, or four inches above ground, according to their 
different lengths. 


Jasmines. 

Jasmines grow in very irregular forms. Perhaps their 
luxuriant wild appearance constitutes their chief grace. 
The jasmine is a beautiful screen in summer, wreathing 
its festoons through trellis-work ; Nature presents not, in 
our colder climes, a more fragrant and beautiful bouquet 
than a mixture of roses and jasmines. 


Flower Dressing. 

Decayed leaves, that have been swept together in the 
fall, and kept in a heap, and turned over once a month, 
form in about a year the vegetable mould, which is the 
best manure for flowering plants. 


Small Roses. 

There are innumerable varieties of roses, from the cot- 
tage rose, whose buds are scarcely so large as the bells of 
the lily of the valley. Mrs. Gore mentions some hundreds 
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of sorte. 


Shade Trees. 

‘Chere are very few who will deny the great ornament 
which shade trees are toa city or town. They hide the 
nakedness of the streets and lanes, refresh the inhabit- 
ants with their shade, and repay the labor and expense of 
transplanting a hundred fold by the beauty and comfort 
which they afford. A man owning real estate fronting 
upon a public street, can make no better investment 
upon it than by lining it with graceful maples or elms; 
no investment which, according to its cost, will yield 
him a better dividend, or which will afford him and the 
community in which he dwells so much real comfort and 
pleasure. 


Climbing Lophospher. 

This is a beautiful climber, properly a green-house pe- 
rennial, but it is sometimes cultivated as an annual. 
The flowers are funnel-shaped, ten inches or more in 
length, ofa purple color: There are several other varie- 
ties, with purple and crimson flower. It is an inhabitant 
of Mexico, and should be well sheltered from the north 
and east winds. There isa variety with white flowers— 
more rare and less hardy. Itscarcely pays for the trouble 
of cultivating as a variety. 


Annual Plants. 

Care must be taken now to thin out the young annuals, 
and diligent weeding must be kept up. The annuals 
to be transplanted must be taken up with a scoop 
trowel, and kept for a few days covered with an inverted 
flower pot or something of the kind. The newly trans- 
planted flowers will thrive best if watered every morning, 
and the covering removed for an hour about two o'clock 
if the day is warm. 


Lily of the Valley. 

Though scarcely to be counted among the lily tribe, it 
is a beautiful flower, and as fragrant as it is lovely. They 
must be multiplied by dividing the roots, which should 
be parted with a knife, as they are very intricate. Plant 
them three inches deep in the ground, and disturb them 
as little as you can help. The flowers are larger grown 
in the shade. 


Tall Garden Flowers, 

Martagons, orange lilies, and bulbs, of tall growth, 
should never be planted among the smaller tribe; their 
large bulbs would exhaust the soil, and weaken the 
smaller flowers. They look very handsome in borders 
and plots, placed near, or in their centre. 


Rose of Scotland. 

This rose rivals all other white roses. Though low of 
tature it is delicately beautiful, spreading in the shade, 
its modest boughs covered with a profusion of smal! white 
blossoms, very fragrant, and thick as the snow-flakes of 
winter. 


The English Rose. 
This rose, the symbol of royalty, is of a rich crimson 
hue, and large, though not very double. This is the 
“ Flower ef which Adoni’s blood 


Spravg, while from that clear flood 
Which Venus wept, another, white was born.” 


Colchicum. 

This is a bardy lily, and will grow in any sort of ground, 
only the better the soil the finer will be the flowers pro- 
duced. The lily is a superb scarlet, though not at all 
fragrant. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Chickens. 

It is well to allow chickens to hang a day or two before 
cooking them, else they are apt to be tough and stringy ; 
but they should be drawn on being killed, the flavor of 
undrawn birds being admired only by the tew. Avoid 
breaking the gall-bladder, and singe them without break- 
ing the skir or discoloring them. Do net wash them till 
just before they are to be cooked. 


Raspberry Cordial. 

Squeeze your raspberries through a flannel bag, and to 
every quart of Juice add one pound of loaf sugar. Put 
it with the sugar into a stone jar, and stir it together fre- 
quently the first day, then allow it to stand for three 
days, when strain through a sieve. To each quart of 
juice thus prepared, add one quart of brandy. Bottle 
for use. 


To clean Silk. 

Pare and slice thin three washed potatoes. Pour on 
them a half pint of boiling water, and let it stand till 
cold. Strain the water and add an equal quantity of al- 
cohol. Sponge the silk on the right side, and when half 
dry iron it on the wrong side. The lightest colored silk 
may be cleansed and brightened by this process; also 
cloth, velvet or crape. 


To clean Marble. 

Marble is apt to get soiled, and it is said that the fol- 
lowing is a very good mode of cleaningit. Mix upa 
quantity of very strong soap lye with quicklime to the 
consistency of milk, and lay it on the marble you wish to 
clean, where it may remain twenty-four or thirty hours; 
afterwards wash off with soap and water, and it will ap- 
pear as if new. 


Bonny-Clabber. 

In New England, milk soured to this form is given 
to poultry and pigs; in warmer latitudes we have seen it 
served up, while fresh, with nutmeg, sugar, and wine. 
Under such treatment, and placed in delicate china, it 
makes a pretty dish, and eats well on a hot day. 
Virginia Drop Biscuit. 

Add to eight eggs, beaten very light, three-quarters of 
a pound of flour, and one pound of sugar; when per- 
fectly light drop them on tin sheets, and bake them in @ 
quick oven. 


Essence of Lemon Peel. 

Wipe six fresh lemons and cut the rind very thinly; 
put it into a quart of good brandy. This, in three weeks, 
will have a very fine flavor. , 


To Parents. 

Plenty of warmth, plenty of substantial food and ripe 
fruits, plenty of sleep, and plenty of joyous out-door 
exercise, would save millions of children annually. 


Bleeding. 

In many cases of severe bleeding até the lungs, and whea 
other remedies fail, Dr. Rush found that two teaspoonsful 
of salt completely stayed the blood. 


Drop Biscuit. 

Take cream and sour milk, or sour milk and butter, 
salwratus, salt, and little sugar. Thicken with flour 
stiff enough to drop. 
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An economical Dish. 

Cut some pretty fut ham or bacon into slices, and fry 
of a nice brown; lay them aside to keep warm; then mix 
equal quantities of potatoes and cabbage, bruised well 
together, and fry them in the fat left from the ham. 
Place the mixture at the bottom, and lay the slices of ba- 
con on the top. The dish must be well seasoned with 
pepper. 


Sponge Gingerbread. 

Warm a pint of molasses; stir in while warm a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, then stirin a large spoonfal of 
best white ginger; dissolve one large teaspoonful of soda 
in « pint of new milk; strain this into the mixture; 
when cool, sift in as much flour as will make it stiff;. 
then roll it out in cakes and bake on ins. 


Bacon Fraze. 

Beat eight eggs inte a batter, a little cream and dour, 
fry some thin slices of bacon and dip them in it, lay the 
bacon in a frying-pan, pour the batter over them; when 
one side is fried turn and pour more batter over them; 
when both sides are of a good color lay them on a dish 
and serve hot. A nice breakfast dish. 

Pickles. 

An excellent way to make pickles that will keep a year 
or more is—drop them into boiling hot water, but not 
boil them; let them stay ten minutes, wipe them dry, 
and drop into cold spiced vinegar, and they will not need 
to be put into salt and water. 


Mint Sauce. 

Strip off the leaves, and chop them fine; add an equal 
amount of sugar, and cover the whole with vinegar. A 
small teacup full of the mixture will be sufficient for a 
large family. Try this, and see if net far preferable to 
greasy gravies. 


The Hands. 

Take a wine-glassful of eau de Cologne, and another of 
lemon-juice; then scrape two cakes of brown Windsor 
soap to a powder, and mix it wellina mould. When 
hard, it will be an excellent soap for whitening the hands. 


Lemon Pies. 

Pare two lemons; take out the seeds; chop the rind 
and pulps; add one egg, a small piece of butter, a small 
teacup of dour, three cups of sugar, two of water. Bake 
in a paste. This quantity will make two pies. 


Wine Biscuits. 

Take of flour, halfa pound; butter, four ounces; su- 
gar, four ounees; two eggs; carbonate of ammonia, one 
drachm; white wine enough to mix te @ proper consis- 
tence, and cut out with a glass. 


To preserve Eggs. 

Eggs may be preserved by applying with a brush a so- 
lutien of gum-arabic to the shells, and afterward packing 
them in dry charcoal dust. 

To remove Wax from Cloth. 

Wax may be taken out of cloth, by holding a red-hot 
iron within an inch or two of the marks, and afterward 
rubbing them with a soft, clean rag. 

To kill Flies. 

Cold green tea, very strong, and sweetened with sugar, 

will, when set about in saucers, attract and destroy flies. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 

In the city our little feathered friends are well 
protected, for the law against fire-arms throws its 
gis over them, and their lives, their house- 
building, and their culture of music and pursuit 
of happiness may go on undisturbed from May 
to November, without fear of ruthless urchins or 
of fall grown boobies with destructiveness de- 
veloped on the exterior of their empty craniums. 
But in the raral environs it is different, and the 
laws, unsupported by public opinion, are inade- 
quate to protect them as they should be protected. 
Yet they are worthy of especial care. They ask 
nothing of us but to be let alone. Nature and 
their own untiring and exemplary industry sup- 
ply them with food, and they feed on those in- 
sects which would cheat our tables and our 
granaries but for the exertions of these little 
feathered friends. The increase of insects has 
been a consequence of the decrease of birds, and 


if we would annihilate the pests of the garden, 
the orchard and the field, we must befriend and 
encourage and spare the birds. 


Epvucation.—“ Costly apparatus and splendid 
cabinets,”’ says Daniel Webster, “ have no mag- 
ieal power to make scholars. In all cireum- 
stances a man is, under God, the master of his 
own mind. The Creator has so constituted the 
haman intellect, that it can anly grow by its own 
action, and by its own action it must necessarily 
ané certainly grow. Every man must, therefore, 
in an important sense, educate himself. His 
books and teachers are but helps; the work is 
his.” 


» 


New City.—Six million dollars a 
month are now expended for the erection of new 
buildings in the Empire City. In time, it will 
rival the most magnificent capitals of the old 
world. 


Mrs. Jonn Woop.—Among the remors of 
the day, is one to the effect that a theatre is to be 
built for this charming artiste in the city of 
New York. 


» 


Tue Kine or Lorsters.—A sixteen-pound 
lobster was lately caught at the “ Glades,” Co- 
hasset, in this State. 


THE DANGERS OF LIGHTNING. 

“About this time,” as the old-fashioned 
almanacs would say, “look out for thunder- 
storms.” Franklin has given some precepts for 
the use of such persons as, during thunder- 
storms, are in houses not provided with lightning- 
conductors. He recommends them to avoid the 
neighborhood of fire-places. Lightning does, 
indeed, often enter by the chimney, on account 
of the internal coating of soot, which is one of 
the bodies for which, as for metals, lightning 
evinces a preference. For the same reason, 
avoid, as much as possible, metals, gildings, and 
mirrors on account of their quicksilver. The 
best plaee is in the middle of a room; unless, 
indeed, there should be a lamp or chandelier 
hanging from the ceiling. The less the contact 
with the walls or the ftoor, the Jess the danger. 
A hammock suspended by silken cords in the 
middle of a large room would be the safest place. 
In the absence of means of suspension, the next 


‘best place is on substances which are bad con- 


ductors, such as glass, pitch, or several mattress- 
es. These precautions must be supposed to 
diminish the danger; but they do not altogether 
remove it. There have been instances of glass, 
pitch, and several thicknesses of mattresses, be- 
ing traversed by lightning. It should also be 
understood that, if the lightning does not find 
round the room a continuity of metal which it 
may follow, it may dart from one point to anoth- 
er diametrically opposite, and thus encounter 
persons in the middle of the room, even if they 
are suspended in hammocks. 


> 
> 


Trout Fisaine Cauirornia.—One of 
our late California exchanges says that two gen- 
tlemen recently took ene hundred and twenty- 
seven fine large trout, in the Guadalupe River, 
near the Almaden mines (San Jose), in one 
afternoon. 


» 
+ 


Humorovs Preacnine.—In Charles H.’s 
time preachers were expected to introduce some 
humor into their discourses, and of late some 
American preachers have imitated their example. 


A Svccrss.—The London Art-Union has 
thirteen thousand subscribers. 


mom 
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AN UNPLEASANT WEDDING TRIP. 

The Roman correspondent of the London 
Daily News relates an unpleasant adventure of a 
Milanese lady and gentleman, who had just ar- 
rived from Lombardy, via Bologna and Florence. 
He says: ‘“ On my inquiry whether any rumor 
of brigandage still prevailed in the northern 
provinces, they informed me that they themselves 
had undergone convincing proofs of the presence 
of marauders in those districts, notwithstanding 
the supposed extirpation of the last remaining 
bands of outlaws. A few weeks since, between 
Modena and Bologna, the diligence in which 
they were travelling was stopped about seven 
o'clock in the evening, at the distance of only 
half a mile from Bologna, by seven bandits, 
whose first step was to cut the traces and prevent 
the further progress of the vehicle. The pas- 
sengers, half asleep, were aroused by the cry of 
Abbasso i forestieri, the doors of the diligence 
were opened, and the Milanese lady and her hus- 
pand, who, with another passenger not of wealthy 
condition, were the sole inmates, were made to 
alight, and ordered to give up their money, 
watches and ornaments, without delay. These 
commands being complied with, their travelling- 
bags were next examined in search of valuables, 
but the brigands in their haste overlooked a gold 
bracelet belonging to the lady, nor did they pro- 
ceed to take down the luggage from the roof of 
the carriage, amongst which they would have 
found a case of valuable Geneva watches. The 
conductor had to sustain their wrathful objurga- 
tions on account of being three-quarters of an 
hour behind his proper time, a delay of which the 
brigands complained in most forcible language, 
as well as of the poverty of the strong box, hint- 
ing that they might not be so indulgent another 
time, if things were not more en regle. 

“Tinquired of the young bride whether she 
had had to endure any rudeness at the hands of 
her assailants, but she assured me that they were, 
on the contrary, “‘graziosissimi,”’ and even prom- 
ised to restore the wedding-ring which she had 
drawn off her finger in her hurry and fright, and 
had given them, together with her other rings. 
Inthe haste of their departure, however, they 
forgot this delicate attention, and went off un- 
ceremoniously, leaving their victims (the lady 
and her husband lost about three hundred lire) 
in the unpleasant predicament of utter darkness, 
mangled harness, snow upon the ground, and 
moresnow fast falling from the clouds. After 
an useless application and demand for oxen at a 
neighboring cottage, whose inmates were either 
ufraid of the inmates or in league with them, as- 
sistance was obtained from some distance, and 
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the conductor and postilion, aided by a country- 
man, with cords soon put their diligence into 
condition to reach Bologna. There a report was 
made of the affair, and the police set actively to 
work, and they succeeded in arresting a number 
of individuals supposed to belong to the band; 
but although the travellers stayed in Bologna 
five days, making their depositions, confronting 
the brigands (the lady perfectly recognized the 
individual who received her money and rings), 
and expecting the restitution of their property, 
they had to set out for Florence at last with no 
other satisfaction than the confirmation of the 
hacknied proverb that it is “ill getting butter 
out of a dog’s throat.” 
VERY HARD WORK. 

The Rev. Charles Shorme, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was stationed at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, a few years ago, and added to his clerical 
duties the agency for a certain magazine. One 
Sabbath-day, at the close of the service, he re- 
quested the congregation to tarry a few minutes. 
He then held up the periodical to their gaze, dis- 
played its varied attractions, and commenced an 
active canvass for subscribers on the spot. “ The 
price,” he said, “ would be no object, if you had 
the desire for knowledge that I had when a young 
man. Why, my brethren, I used to work all 
night to get money to buy books, and get up 
before daylight to read them !” 


Epwin Bootn.—The intelligent critic of the 
New York Albion says: “I do see no good rea- 
son why Mr. Booth should not eclipse any name 
which has adorned the English stage within the 
memory of living man. His acting at present 
scintillates with genius—not with talent, be it 
observed, but with the positive electrical light of 
genius, which is as unmistakable as the water of 
the diamond is.” 


> 


History.—“ History,” says Carlisle, “is a 
mighty drama, enacted on the theatre of infin- 
itude, with suns for lamps, and eternity as a 
background, whese author is God, and whose 
purport and thousand-foldé moral lead us up to 
the dark with excess of light, of the throne of 
God.” 


Prayrer.—When thou prayest, rather let thy 
heart be without words, than thy words without 
heart. 


Reapine 1x THE Cars.—Don’t read in the 
railroad cars! Do you want to ruin your eyes? 
Say? 


| 
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SIGNS OF THE WEATHER. 

Almost everybody pretends to be weather- 
wise, and is as much affronted if you doubt his 
knowledge of the marks, his signs of the weath- 
er, as if you doubted his ability as a judge of 
horse-flesh. Sir Humphry Davy, in his Salmonia, 
explains several weather-proverbs, signs and 
superstitions. Thus, when the clouds are pur- 
ple-tinted, red in the west, it portends fine weath- 
er, because the air, when dry, refracts more red 
or heat making rays; and as dry air is not per- 
fectly transparent, they are again reflected in the 
horizon. A coppery or yellow sunset generally 
foretells rain; but, as an indication of wet 
weather approaching, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon, which is produced 
by the precipitated water; and the larger the 
circle, the nearer the clouds, and consequently 
the more ready to fall. The old pene : 


“ A rainbow in the morning is the s' 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd's Gelight, ” 


is often correct, because a rainbow commonly 
occurs when the clouds containing or depositing 
the rain are opposite to the sun; now, in the 
evening the rainbow is in the east, and in the 
morning in the west; and as our heavy rains in 
this climate are usually brought by the westerly 
wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad 
weather is on the road, by the wind, to us; 
whereas, a rainbow in the east proves that the 
rain in these clouds is passing from us. A rain- 
bow, either solar or lunar, indicates the existence 
of rain when we do not see it fall. The halo 
22° tells us that there are crystals of ice floating 
in the upper part of the atmosphere, even when 
the temperature is high nearthe ground. When 
a white cloud is seen among the colored clouds 
which appear in the morning and evening, we 
may safely infer that rain is at no great distance. 

When swallows fly high, fine weather is to be 
expected or continued ; but when they fly low, or 
close to the ground, rain is almost surely ap- 
proaching; for swallows follow the flies and 
gnats, which delight in warm strata of air. Now, 
as warm air is lighter, and usually moister than 
cold air, when the warm strata of air are high 
there is less chance of moisture being thrown 
down from them by their mixture with cold air ; 
but when the warm and moist air is close to the 
surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air 
flows down into it,a deposition of water will follow. 

But to weather-seers we would respectfully 
submit this dictam of the learned Arago: 
“* Whatever may be the progress of the sciences, 
never will observers who are trustworthy and 
careful of their reputation, venture to foretell the 
state of the weather.” 
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AIRING ROOMS. 
Itis a common mistake to open all the lower 
part of the windows of an apartment ; whereas, 
if the upper part, also, were opened, the object 
would be more speedily effected. Thus, the air 
iu an apartment is generally heated to a higher 
temperature than the external air, either by the 
heat supplied by the human body, or by lamps, 
candles, or fires. This renders it lighter than 
the external air; and, consequently, the external 
air will rash in at all openings at the lower part 
of the room, while the warmer and lighter air 
passes out at the higher openings. If a candle 
be held in the doorway near the floor, it will be 
found that the flame will be blown inwards ; but, 
if it be raised near the top of the doorway, it 
will be blown outwards. The warm air, in this 
case, flows out at the top, while the cold air flows 
in at the bottom. A current of warm air from 
the room is generally rushing up the flue of the 
chimney, if the flue be open, even though there 
should be no fire lighted in the stove; hence the 
unwholesomeness of using chimney-boards. 


Crime.—The Springfield Republican says 
that an epidemic of crime has its uses. It at- 
tracts attention, excites horror and conveys its 
lesson. Now, and whenever an epidemic of de- 
lusion for crime prevails, it is but the voice of 
Providence calling to the world to pause and 
look at the sin of the error which lies at the ba- 
sis of it; to examine its legitimate results as one 
after another they roll their hideous forms into 
view. 


> 


Very Osiicinc.—He was a good fellow, 
that landlord, who when his usually punctual 
tenant implored him to grant him just once a 
little extension of time on quarter-day, replied: 
“0, certainly ;” taking out his watch. “Itis 


now twelve o’clock ; I’ll call around at two! 


» 


A yew Ponisament.—At Muhlinen, in 
Switzerland, whenever a child plays truant, its 
parent is fined for the offence. As a matter of 
course there is very little “hooking Jack” in 
that locality. 


4 > 


Marte Svcar—The town of Dublin, N. 
H., made 46,740 pounds of this article the past 
season. Calvin Mason made more than any 
other one—1750 pounds. 


Scutrprure.—Mr. Stephenson, the sculptor, 
will make Italy his residence for some time 
come. 


4 » 
+ > 


Tue New Cent.—The new cent pieces weigh 
just one avoirdupois pound to the dollar’s worth. 


sici 
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TERRIBLE POISON! 

People in the habit of drinking spirituous 
liquors are hardly aware of the amount of poi- 
son they swallow, with every glass taken into 
their stomachs. A gentleman of New Bedford 
has analyzed whiskey obtained from several 
liquor shops of that city, and found large quan- 
tities of strychnine in each. A well known phy- 
sician in Salem, and another in this city, have 
made similar tests, and with the same results. 
One thousand gallons of impure and adulterated 
spirits are sold for each gallon that may be 
called pure, or which is what it purports to be. 
These liquids are prepared so cunningly, as to 
deceive the taste of any one; but the terribly 
poisonous draught once in the system, is sure to 
produce its fearful effect. It may not be sudden, 
but it is inevitable. In times past, when spirits 
were far less adulterated, man could drink more 
freely, and with less fatal results ; but now-a-days 
the poisonous ingredients are more active, more 
fully used, and the shocking results are more 
numerous and decisive. A New York chemist 
purchased, a short time since, twenty samples of 
spirits of various kinds, brandy, gin, whiskey 
and wine, at as many different drinking saloons, 
in respectable parts of the city, and by actual 
chemical tests, produced from these samples 
seven different active poisons, which had been in- 
troduced to imitate the effect and taste of pure 
spirits! Will not people be warned by these 
indisputable evidences of pcison and deceit 4 


> 


Proranity.—Profanity in a child is a terrible 
thing. Let no boy indulge in profanity, in the 
hope to acquire an appearance of manliness, for 
the good and true will regard him as a blot on 
God's beautiful earth, and will shun him as a 
pestilence. Wherever he will walk the flowers 
will wither under his tread, and his memory will 
be in the hearts of men a bitter thing forever. 


A stncte Worp.—Have you ever thought 
of the effect that might be produced by a single 
word? Drop it pleasantly among a group, and 
it will make a dozen happy, to return to their 
homes to produce the same effect on a hundred 
perhaps. 


Op Masters.—The old painters were guilty 


of all sorts of anachronisms. In an ancient 

Dutch picture of Abraham about to sacrifice 

Isaac, the patriarch’s weapon is a huge pistol ! 


A coop Move.—Philadelphia has estab- 
lished a Fire Department Detective Police, 
+: gues to ferret out the causes of all 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SKILL. 

Americans are making their mark in every 
part of the world. They produce many new and 
important inventions, and finish their work bet- 
ter and faster than any men of any nation. The 
United States have astonished the Old World 
with Colt’s pistols, Hobbs’s locks, reaping ma- 
chines, fast-sailing yachts and clipper ships. If 
we turn to the official reports of the export trade 
of the United States, we shall find that foreign 
nations, especially England, receive our butter, 
cheese, tobacco, cotton, New England ice, and 
innumerable articles, including “ Yankee No- 
tions,” which always find a market everywhere. 
The genius of Young America is destined to 
shine in every part of the world. England— 
proud and powerful as she is—has been slow to 
acknowledge the value of American industrial 
skill, but she now kneels at the confessional, 
She has recently ordered from this country 
printing-presses to throw off her newspapers 
faster than her own slow machinery. This is 
indeed a triumph. Russia, too, isolated and 
proud, bows down before American industrial 
skill. We read that all the English workmen 
and engineers in Russian government employ- 
ment have received notice that their services will 
not be required after the term of their present 
engagements, and it is intended to replace them. 
by Americans throughout all the Imperial arsen- 
als and factories. This is not the first time that 
Rassia has recognized American industrial skill. 
These flattering signs should encourage all our 
artisans. 


Gipsies.—It seems now to be pretty generally 
agreed that this singular race originally came 
from India, whence they migrated at the time of 
the great Mohammedan invasion of Timor Bey. 
It is calculated that there are five million gipsies 
in Europe, Asia and Africa. The number in 
America probably does not exceed, if it reaches, 
a hundred or two. 


» 
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InTRODUCTION OF THE PoTaTo.—The his- 
tory of the potato affords a strong illustration of 
the influence of authority. For more than two 
centuries, the use of this invaluable plant was 
vehemently opposed ; at last, Louis XV. wore a 
bunch of its flowers in the midst of his courtiers, 
and the consumption of the root became universal 
in France. 


> 


Garpens ror Horticul- 
turist states that children’s gardens are now the 
fashion in Germany, and have been successfally 
introduced into London. 
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SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS, 


The system of intercommunication between 
remote countries, by means of ocean telegraphs, 
is destined to produce wonderful effects in the 
social relations of mankind. Already submarine 
telegraphs, concentrated in London, traverse St. 
George’s Channel to Dublin, the North Channel 
to Carrickforgus, the Straits of Dover to Calais 
and Ostend, and the North Sea from Orfordness 
to the Hague. Nor are other countries behind- 
hand; the Little Belt,the Great Belt, and the 
Sound are traversed by a line to Karlscrona, 
which connects Sweden with the rest of Europe. 
France communicates with her Algerine Gov- 
ernor by a line which passes from Spezia to Cape 
Corso over Corsica and Sardinia to the neighbor- 
hood of Tunis, and thence to Algiers by land. 
Even the inhospitable Euxine has received the 
beneficent messenger; whilst preparations are 
being made to communicate in the same manner 
with Malta, Constantinople, Alexandria, Aden, 
and thence to Kurrachee, where it is to connect 
the new world with the old. The line is to com- 
mence at Cork; and along its proposed route to 
St. John’s—a distance of one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty miles—the bottom of the sea is 
a plateau, or long-continued bank, as discovered 
by Lieut. Maury in 1853, and so eminently 
suited as the resting-place of the submarine cable, 
that it has been called the Telegraph Platform. 
It is of a tolerably uniform depth, but not more 
than has already been successfully encountered 

during the greater part of its extent, though 
deeper near the Irish coast than the shores of 
Newfoundland, and about two or three miles in 
breadth. This bank is composed of a bed of the 
most minute possible shells, so small and of 
such a delicate and beautiful structure—appar- 
ently kindred to those microscopic shells which 
form some of our chalks and marbles—as to 
prove the complete stillness of the water at that 
depth. Indeed, it is well known that the dis- 
turbance caused by the waves, even of the most 
violent storm, ceases at a depth comparatively 
trifling. St. John’s is two or three days nearer 
England than Halifax ; and now that a danger- 
ous reef, called the Merlin Rock, at the narrow 
entrance to the harbor—eighteen feet below the 
surface at low water—has been skilfully and suc- 
cessfully removed by the order and at the ex- 

pense of the company, the largest steamers in 

the world can with safety pass in and out of that 

landlocked harbor, which possesses abundant fa- 

cilities for coaling first-class steamers. Crossing 

Newfoundland to Cape Ray, the cable is laid 

down across the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape 
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it is carried to Halifax, whence it distributes its 
messages over the whole continent of North 
America. Amongst the most remarkable events 
of the age in which we live will be the changes 
effected by this new agency of intercommu- 
nication. 


HEN PERSUADERS. 

The Springfield Republican, in speaking of a 
new invention for a hen’s nest, whereby the eggs 
drop through a trap-door and so deceives the 
hen that she keeps on laying, is responsible for 
the following: “Blobbs met with a loss, how- 
ever, with one of the persuaders. Blobbs had a 
lovely young Shanghai pullet of boundless ambi- 
tion. Blobbs bought a persuader, and his lovely 
Shanghai used it. She went upon the nest in 
the morning. Blobbs saw her go, and his heart 
bounded within him! Alas, he never saw her 
come off again! At night, he visited the per- 
suader. In the upper compartment were a hand- 
fal of feathers, a few toe-nails and a bill. In the 
lower compartment, were three dozen and eleven 
eggs! Blobbs saw it all! Her delicate consti- 
tution had been unequal to the effort, and fired 
by young ambition she had laid herself all away.” 


» 


Tae Lerrer THE Sprrit.—A country 
editor received a remittance, with the request to 
“send the paper as long as the money lasted.” 
He indulged in a bit of a “spree” the next 
week, got broke, and respectfully announced to 
his subscriber that, according to his own terms, 
his subscription was out. 

Hixpoo Marriaces.—Several Hindoo wid- 
ws have been lately married, instead of burning 
themselves at the funerals of the “dear de- 
parteds.” When a husband has left a “ pile,” it 
is far better to spend it than be consumed by it. 


+ > 


Great Pusiication.—Fifty volumes of hith- 
erto unpublished letters of Napoleen the Great 
are now being published in Paris by Napoleon 
the Little. It will cost the treasury $20,000. 


Mepicat Joxr.—A medical gentleman says 
that those ladies who make it a business to 
trouble dry-goods clerks and never buy anything, 
ought to be called counter irritants. 


A prave Man.—One who isn’t afraid to 
wear old. clothes until he is able to pay for 
new. 


Goop Apvics.—It is better to suspend an 


North, whence, traversing Cape Breton Island, 


opinion than to be compelled to retract an 
assertion. % 
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HANDS AND FEET. 


The most unobservant know that cold feet and 
hands are uniform symptoms in those diseases 
which gradually wear our lives away. The cause 
of these symptoms is a want of circulation. The 
blood does not pass to and from the extremities 
with facility. Nine-tenths of our women, at 
least in cities and large towns, have cold feet or 
hands, or both ; hence, not one in a hundred is 
healthy. It is at our feet and hands that we 
begin to die, and last of all the heart, because, 
last of all, stagnation takes place there. In the 
worst cases of disease, the physician is hopeful of 
recovery, a8 long as he can keep the extremities 
warm; when that cannot be done, hope dies 
within him. It needs no argument to prove that 
a tight glove prevents the free circulation of 
blood through the hands and fingers. It so hap- 
pens, that the very persons who ought to do 
everything possible to promote the circulation of 
the blood, are those who most cultivate tight 
gloves, viz., the wives and daughters who have 
nothing to do but dress; or rather, do nothing 
but dress ; or to be critically accurate, who spend 
more time in connection with dressing, than on 
all other objects together, not including sleep. 
No man or woman born has ary right to do a 
deliberate injury to the body for a single hour in 
the day ; but to doit day after day, for a lifetime, 
against the lights of science and common sense, 
is not wise. We may wink at it, glide over it, 
talk about this being a free country, that it is ri- 
diculous for a doctor to dictate whether a glove 
shall be worn tight or loose, but the effect wont 
be laughed or scorned away; for whatever is 
done which impedes the circulation of the blood, 
is done wrongfully against our bodies, and will 
be as certain of injurious results as the hindering 
of any law, physical or physiological. Every 
grain of sand must be taken care of, or the uni- 
verse would dash to atoms; and so with the little 
things of the body. 


> 


Tue Srace.—A Savannah paper says that 
nothing will puff the drama into popularity in 
that city, but a Bellows—alluding to Dr. Bellows’s 
defence of the drama in New York, which has 
already raised a bitter outcry. 


falls upon a con- 
tented life like a drop of ink upon white paper, 
which is not the less a stain because it carries no 
meaning. 


Tae Curr.—A touch of real calamity cures 
the imaginary sorrows of those who make moun 
tains out of mole-bills, 
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PAINTED FAUES. 


The natural rose and lily of a fine complexion 
is an agreeable spectacle ; butartificial white and 
red, daubed over a pallid skin, are always repul- 
sive. Yet in America, England and France, 
there are many women who persist in the use of 
whiting and rouge, fancying that they are ren- 
dering themselves very attractive by the artifice. 
In Paris, the rage for painting is carried to a 
great extent; but there is an Englishwoman 
there at present, a certain Mrs. W., who wages 
an incessant warfare against this odious practice. 
She has never been pretty, but she has preserved 
to a ripened age a fine natural complexion. She 
is merciless to women who have the advantage 
of being younger than herself, of having fine 
eyes, regular and delicate features, and who seek 
to add to these privileges a borrowed whiteness. 
To aid her in her warfare on those painted dames, 
she had a little Cuban dog, whom she had trained 
to lick the faces of her lady friends. As soon as 
she finds herself in company with a painted 
lady, she places her little dog in the lady’s lap, 
and one touch of his tongue obliterates an hour’s 
work at the toilet. The Englishwoman then ex- 
ults in her stratagem, particularly if there are 
numerous witnesses present. Very lately she 
was at a party where a number of highly-colored 
beauties were present. She selected for her vic- 
tim a brilliant baroness. The Creole dog per- 
formed his duty thoroughly, the belle’s cemplex- 
ion disappeared, and the whole circle was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Mrs. W. triumphed; but 
that very evening her little dog fell sick and ex- 
pired in convulsions in his mistress’s arms. ‘ He 
was poisoned by the paint!” cried the English- 
woman ; and she assuaged her grief by reporting 
everywhere that the baroness was a dangerous 
woman, whose false complexion was poisonous 
and murderous. She’s now training a King 
Charles Spaniel to follow in the footsteps of his 
unfortunate predecessor. 


4 » 
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(O> Without pandering to any of the isms of the day, 
Ballou's Dollar Monthly comes to us characterized by an 
independence and manliness of tone quite refreshing. It 
is unquestionably the cheapest maguzive pudisned on 
either side of the Atlantic, and is destived to reach an 
immense circulation, having already au edition of eighty 
thousand regular issue.— Virginia Advocate. 
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Very Lovine.—A couple in Virginia lately 
eloped, and walked fifty miles to be married, the 
gentleman’s arm encircling the lady’s waist the 
whole distance. 


> 


ConunpRruM.—Why is Powers’s Greek Slave 
like the last song? Because it’s a nudity (new 
ditty). 


Foreign Miscellany. 


A son has been born to the empress of Russia. 

The Swedish diet has given its assent to the 
big loan of 14,000,000 rix dollars to railways. 

Russia is fitting an expedition from Cronstadt 
as special envoy to China. 

Spain will send a special envoy to China to 
secure a share in the commercial arrangements. 


The emperor and empress of Austria have 
been received very coolly by the Hungarians at 
Pesth. 

In China, Viceroy Yeh had imposed very 
heavy contributions on the towns and villages 
under his jurisdiction. 

There is an immense number of strangers in 
Paris, and rents and living continue exorbitantly 
high. 

A correspondent relates that the king of Spain 
was discovered in conspiracy to dethrone the 
queen, and is threatened with trial for treason. 

It is said that Lord Palmerston has introduced 
a bill into parliament to amend parliamentary 
oaths, omitting the words, ‘“ In the true faith of 
a Christian,” and thus admitting Jews. 

According to the English Board of Trade re- 
turns, the exports fur March show an increase of 
over £1,000,000, compared with the same month 
last year. 

The Chevalier de Sekl, one of the function- 
aries attached to the Ministry of Commerce at 
Vienna, blew out his brains a few days back in 
consequence of heavy loss by Bourse speculations. 


The Emperor of Japan intends to have the 
mines on his realm worked ina scientific way, 
and to that end has requested the Dutch govern- 
ment in India to send him a trustworthy Euro- 
pean engineer, 

M. Bresson, civil engineer, has entered in to 
the service of the Emperor of Russia, by permis- 
sion of Louis Napoleon, to superintend the works 
~ by the czar in the port of Lieban, Cour. 

d. 


Secret revolutionary societies exist all over 
France, and thuusands of political conspirators 
have been arrested; but this is done by the police 
and government agents with the utmost secrecy, 
all éclat being avoided. 

The French Emperor has given a proof of his 
sympathy for French Literature by making a do- 
nation of 50000f. (£2000) a year to the Societe 
des Gens de Lettres, a body whose principal 
benefactor had hitherto been Dr. Veron. 


The English Ministry and the India Com- 
pany have reversed the project for carrying the 
telegraph wire from Constantinople to India by 
way of the Red Sea. It is now decided that the 
wire shall follow the line of the railway of the 
Euphrates. 


General Todtleben, accompanied by several 
Russian officers, lately visited the Hotel des In- 
valides, Paris, where he was received with much 
courtesy by the staff of thatestablishment. The 
general, who speaks French fluently, conversed 
served in the 


with several invalids who had 
Crimea, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


In Paris, in some stores, present a person 
with his photograph who buys three dollars worth. 

The principal papers in Paris now belong to 
Jew bankers—a significant fact! 

Patent iron-spring bedsteads have come into 
usé in England. 

The Duchess of Gloucester, the last surviving 
daughter of George III., died April 30. 

Lady Franklin has purchased an Aberdeen 
clipper for the search of her lost husband, and 
given the command to Capt. McClintock. 


An immense number of railway projects are 
afloat in Central India. On some of the lines 
10,000 natives are at work at one time. 


A letter from Venice announces that a paint: 
ing by Paul Veronese, for three centuries the 
wy ty the Pisani family, has been purchased 

y the British Government for £14,900 sterling. 

There died lately in the province of Vilna, 
Russia, a peasant named Kiawelkis, who had at- 
tained the astonishing age of 137 years and six 
months. An old soldier died in the Russian prov- 
ince of Kieff, in 1844, at the age of 153. 


A new river near to and below Calcutta is row 
being cleared out by an English company and 
will soon be opened to commerce. It is antici- 
pated that a port will-spring up there which will 
rival Calcutta. 

It is reported that in the demolition of an old 
chateau (in Spain, of course), an antique glass 
jar was found which contained a large piece of 
Eve’s wedding cake! It had become almost 
tasteless through extreme age. 

The fact that the deaths exceed the number of 
births in France, and that at present the popula- 
tion is actually diminishing, although emigration 
has almost entirely ceased, is exciting much dis- 
cussion as to causes and consequences. 

A Vienna letter says great crowds of people go 
to the Prater to see the empress, who rides there 
almost every day. Her majesty, who is a first 
rate horse-woman, wears a black riding habit and 
a hat with a large black feather. 

The French Emperor reviewed several regi- 
ments that are about to quit the garrison of Paris. 
After the filing past, the Imperial Prince was 
taken in front of the troops in a carriage, and 
held up to the soldiers by his nurse. 

Orders have been given to a well-known Span- 
ish firm in London to purchase timber for the 
building of three frigates and a schooner. These 
vessels will be propelled by screws, and the en- 
gines are to be constructed by first-rate engineers. 

A novel mode of expressing election returns 
was adopted at the Ayrshire (Eng )} elections. 
The distance to be travelled was eleven miles, 
a namber of swift-footed boys were placed at short 
distances on the road, who made the trip in thirty- 
tive minutes. 

The individual who gained the priee £4000 
at the March drawing of the shares issued by the 
city of Paris, for the loan of improvements, was 


a scavenger. His wife had always desired that 
he should possess a higher and more cleanly 
calling. hen she heard of his unlooked-for 


fortune, she fell dead of extreme joy. Her hus- 
band was less affected by his luck, and he has 
bought the stock and good will of a perfumer. 


/ 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


Three United States Senators from New 
Hampshire have died within three years. 


Palmer, the Albany sculptor, has completed 
a grand head of Moses, the law-giver. 

The eldest son of Gov. Wise, of Virginia, is 
studying divinity, and will be ordained next year. 

“ Fidgeting bliss,” is the latest definition for 
love. Nota bad definition, we must confess. 

Efforts to make horse-flesh a general food are 
still vigorously continued in Paris, France. 

The annual circulation of newspapers in the 
United States is about 500,000,000 copies ! 

The steam frigate Niagara’s guns will throw a 
130-pound shell a distance of four miles. 

The entire amount of public lands sold and 
located in Wisconsin, is about 10,000,000 acres, 

The salary of the mayor of New York city is 
established at $5000 a year. 

Hang your walls with pictures and let your 
child have fine engravings, to endear home to it. 

A boy died in New York, lately, from eating 
eggs which had been boiled in Prussian blue. 

A cracked character, like a kettle once mend- 
ed, always requires mending. 

The Middlesex Mechanic Association will have 
a grand exhibition at Lowell, September 10th. 

Since January the weekly value of foreign im- 
ports at this port has been about $1,000,000. 

About a million of dollars is expended every 
ten years in widening the streets of Boston. 

Joel Preston, of South Hadley, found an an- 
cient turtle near his door the other day, bearing 
the inscription “‘ W. H., 1781.” 

Mr. Allen Hiscock of Princeton, IIl., died re- 
cently from the effects of chloroform, taken to 
assuage the pain caused by a violent toothache. 


The area of the State of Iowa is ascertained 
by recent calculations and surveys to be 56,080 
square miles, or 5166 square miles larger than 
had been supposed. 


‘The basquine is a lady’s outer garment of a 
new style. It much resembles a gentleman’s 
single-breasted frock withoutany collar, and with 
full skirt to cover the hoops. 


A company of firemen recently took a train of 
cars from Memphis to Savannah, a distance of 
750 miles, which was performed without change 
of cars in fifty-two hours. 

A member of the Rey. Dr. Phillips’s church, 
New York, has contributed $30,000 to endow a 
Professorship in the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. r 

The failures in the United States during the 
year 1856, were 2700; their debts are estimated 
to have been more than $50,000,000, and the loss 
to the creditors is $40,000,000. Our laws for 
the collection of debts are not worth a farthing. 


The State Normal University of Illinois has 

n located at Bloomington. The contesting 
point was Peoria, the offer of which was $50,000 
cash and $30,000 in real estate. Bloomington 
subscribed $95,000 cash and $45,000 in real 
estate, 
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Great men lose somewhat of their greatness by 
being near us ; ordinary men gain much. 
— mines have been found in Mauray Co., 

enn. 


A Yankee genius says the twenty-seventh let- 
ter of the alphabet is “let her went.” 

Every falsehood is the height of a precipice, 
the depth of which no human eye can measure, 


He declares himself guilty who defends him- 
self before accusation. 


A young lady of sixteen is about to marry 
Marshal Pelissier, who is sixty, sure. 


No man on a death-bed ever regretted any act 
of self-denial or benevolence done by himself. 


In China, the stage and the temple are on good 
terms, and the priests themselves hiré players. 

Lies are hiltless swords, which cut the hand 
that wields them. 


Peace is the evening star of the soul, and vir- 
tue is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 

The Count de Pontecoulant, a French amateur 
sailor, named his yacht the “‘ Lively Yankee.” 


We always overrate the happiness of others, 
and underrate the means of our own. 


The number of children who are habitually 
absent from school in the city of New York is 
estimated at more than twenty thousand. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, the leading surgeon of 
England, enjoys the comfortable professional in- 
come of $85,000 a year. 


All the public accounts in Canada are to be 
kept in dollars and cents. The time will come 
when the federal currency will be adopted by all 
enlightened nations. 


The dwelling houses, stores, etc., now in pro- 
cess of construction in New York, involve an 
estimated expenditure of nearly six millions of 
dollars, 


Information has been received at San Antonio, 
Texas, that a large placer of gold has been dis- 
covered in the Laguna de Tacos, about 32 leagues 
to the north and west of Monclova, and about 
300 miles from San Antonio. . 


Kiggs which are now so abundant, can, it is 
said, be better preserved in corn meal than in an 
other preparation yet known. Lay them wit 
the small end down, and if undisturbed, they will 
be as good at the end of the year as when packed. 


The Mutual Insurance Company of Allegany 
county, Md., insured property during the past 
year to the value of $187,614. The only loss 
sustained by fire, for the same period, it is stated, 
was three dollars and fifty cents. 


It is designed to erect and endow a German 
University in Cincinnati. The funds are to be 
raised by subscription, and the chairs to be filled 
by importations from Gottingen and Halle. The 
projectors intend to purchase a college edifice 
already erected. 


A College of Agtoiane has been established 
in Michigan on a handsome farm of seven hun- 
dred acres. It has an endowment of $56,000, 
and in each of the last two years the legislature 
has given it $20,000. Students are admitted 
without fee, but are obliged to labor three hours 
each day. 
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MERRY MAKING 


Mierrp-Making. 


Honesty—an excellent joke—in these days. 

Why is a pawnbroker like a drunkard? Be- 
cause ne takes the pledge and cannot keep it. 

The way to make water taste better than 
champagne is to eat salt fish about six hours 
before imbibing it. 

What is the difference between killed soldiers 
and repaired garments? Ans.—The former are 
dead men, and the latter are men-ded (dead). 

“T have passed through great hardships,” as 
the schooner said after sailing through a ficet of 
iron steamships. 

Why is the letter N like the figure 1 used in 
subtraction? Ans.—Because it makes one 
none. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like a 
confined criminal? Ans.—Because he is sea- 
cured (secured.) 

Why should potatoes grow better than any 
other vegetable? Because they have got eyes to 
see what they are doing. 

Rather Personal.—“ You look'as though you 
were beside yourself,” as the wag said to a fop 
who happened to be standing by a donkey. 


Why are sheep the most dissipated and unfor- 
tunate of animals? Because they gambol about 
in their youth, frequent turf, are generally black- 
legs, and are universally fleeced. 

Advice.—Studious Boy. “Johnny! I advise 

you not to be a boy!”—Johnny. ‘“ Why ?” 
Studious Boy. ‘Because in books all good 
boys die, you know!”’—Punch. 
» ‘Punch says: “ Last week, when the east wind 
was at its sharpest, a nursery-maid, walking with 
her charge in the Regent’s Park, had a remark- 
able fine baby cut into twins.” 

“An’ will ye be afther telling me what kind o’ 
baste ye call this?” said a newly-arrived Irish- 
man, holding up a wasp between his thumb and 
finger. ‘Och, murder! spake quick, for he’s 
biting me!” 

“Harry,” said a young lady, on the seat be- 
fore us at the theatre, lately, “ how I should like 
to be an actress.” ‘An actress, Henrietta; 
why?” “QO, it must be so nice to be made love 
to in such pretty words every evening.” 

A correspondent sends us the following copy 
of a document in Winchester Cathedral : 

“To work done: soldering and repairing St. 
Joseph, 8d.; screwing a nose on the Devil, put- 
yh new horn on his head, and glueing a piece 
on his tail, 5s. 6d.” 

A man named Aaron Bedbug of Montgomery 
County, Ky., intends petiiontas the Legislature 
to change hisname. He says that his sweetheart, 
whose name is Oliva, is unwilling that he should 
be called A. Bedbug, she O. Bedbug, and the 
little ones, little Bedbugs. 

“If I am not at home from the party to night 
at ten o’clock,”’ said a husband to his better and 
bigger half, “don’t wait for me.” “That I 
wont,” replied the lady, significantly—“ 1 wont 
wait, but I’ll come for you!” The gentleman 
returned at ten o’clock precisely. 


Why are troubles like babies? Because they 
grow bigger by careful nursing. 


Mr. Dubois is so skeptical that he wont be- 
lieve even the report of a cannon. 

The man whose feelings were worked up, has 
ordered a fresh supply. 

Why is Louis Napoleon’s the most mathe- 
matical government in Europe? Because it is 
established on trigger-nometry. 

Law, Mr. Smith, what makes your hair so red ¢ 
ow got some stuff that turns her’s such a jolly 

ack, 


A Terrible Reverse-—No children, now-a days, 
ma'am! All our children are men, and all our 
men are childish, ma’am!— Mr. Fogey. 


Simpson says the ladies do not set their caps 
for the gentlemen any more; they spread their 
hoops. 

What bird is that which it is absolutely nec- 
essary that we should have at our dinner, and 
yet need neither be cooked nor served up? A . 
swallow. 


Iam convinced digestion is the great secret of 
life; and that character, talents, virtues, and 
qualities, are powerfully affected by beef, mutton, 
pie-crust and rich soup. 

Women are called the softer sex because they 
are so easily humbugged. Oat of one hundred 
girls, ninety five would prefer ostentation to hap- 
piness—a dandy husband to a mechanic. 

“Where a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“has once married with a congealing and warm 
heart, and one that beats responsible to her own, 
she will never want to enter the maritime state 
again.” 

A French writer, speaking of Dr. Buckland, 
the accomplished naturalist, alludes to his cele- 
brated Bridgewater Treatise, saying that Dr. 
Buckland has published a work “on the con- 
struction of bridges.” 

A decayed gentleman who has been for many 
years subjected to an attack of creditors, is de- 
sirous of making known the means by which he 
was cured. Letters, inclosing a postage stamp, 
can be lvft under his door during the night. 


A chicken fancier is trying to get up a new 
race of pullets by crossing weather-cocks with 
Shanghai hens. We shall watch his success 
with much interest. This is a progressive age. 
Rope walks will yet be made to trot. 

It is a question whether being called “ the son 
of a gun”’ should not rather be taken as a com- 
pliment than as a term of abuse, as it is well- 
known that no gun is good for anything unless it 
descends in a straight line from a good stock. 

A western orator haranguing his audience on 
the vast extent and overwhelming population of 
the American Republic, exclaimed, by way of 
climax: “ Faneuil Halli was its cradle, but whar 
shall we find timber enough for its coffin ?” 


GIVEN AWAY. 
Any person desiring to see a copy ef Baiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address us a line to that effect, and a copy — hd 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings, free 0’ . 
: M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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MR. SPOOKS’S SUMMER SPORT. 


Hie reads up Carefully about fishi generally, and Isaat 
Walton, tm partionios, : 


A few “original packages”? are deemed indispensable 
and so are prepared. F 


The whole is boxed up, niaking a small, neat cKage 
and the ‘drayman sent for. 


Spooks: fem the railroad 


Starts off for a day’s sport with the requisite attendants 


way 
Pe : Procures the proper articles, and some flies for bait. 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Frantically endeavors to pull up something! Not equal to the task, and, in his struggles, tumbles in 
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Spooks concludes his is too limited, and resolves 
to consult hoger 
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Is very patient, and ndt easily discouraged. A slight shower does not in the least cool his ardor. 
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Is furtunately picked op by one of the anxious atten- 
4 dants, nearly drowned. 


